Editor  &  Publisher 


What  happened  after  that  IV  snow  hit  Chicago? 


Readers  stormed  the  newsstands  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  32-page  '*Big  Snow”  magazine. 


The  great  snow  of  '67  was  one  of  the  biggest 
stories  ever  to  hit— and  bury— Chicago. 

To  capture  all  the  drama,  desolation  and  occasional 
humor  of  the  storm  and  its  aftermath,  the  Tribune 
gave  its  readers  something  memorable.  While 
Chicago  was  still  digging  out,  the  Tribune  delivered 
a  two-color,  32-page  rotogravure  magazine  in  every 
copy  of  its  Sunday  edition  on  February  19. 

Reader  response  broke  all  records.  Despite  a 
greatly  increased  press  run,  the  Sunday  Tribune 
was  completely  sold  out  by  early  morning.  To  meet 
the  demand,  more  than  100,000  extra  copies  of 
the  ‘‘Big  Snow”  magazine  were  reprinted  and  sold. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Covering 
big  stories  in  a  memorable  way  is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


P.S.  Chicago's  big  snow  was  something  to  see  — as  is  our  "Big  Snow"  magazine.  For  a  free  copy,  (while 
our  short  supply  lasts)  write:  Chicago  Tribune,  Rm.  770.  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611 
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It’s  enough  to  make  a  guy  wonder 
whether  it  was  worth  it. 


Twenty-five  years  or  so  of  service 
isn’t  something  you  just  throw 
down  the  drain  and  forget  about. 

A  man  likes  to  look  back  on 
those  years  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pride.’ 

But  how  much  pride  do  you  think 

is  left  when  you  hand  him 

the  same  thing  everybody  else  gets: 


An  ordinary  retirement  watch. 

It  seems  a  lot  of  companies 
understand  that.  Because  they’ve 
started  giving  a  different  kind  of 
gift:  The  Accutron*  timepiece. 

It  works  on  a  completely  different 
principle  from  ordinary  watches. 
There’s  no  mainspring,  hairspring 
or  balance  wheel. 

And  instead  of  a  tick,  there’s  a  hum. 
It  keeps  time  by  the  vibrations 
of  a  tiny  tuning  fork.  These 
vibrations  split  every  second  into 


360  equal  parts.  (A  watch  divides 
a  second  into  5  to  10  parts. ) 

This  is  how  Bulova  can  guarantee 
accuracy  within  60  seconds 
a  month.* 

And  with  our  timepiece,  a  man’s 
a  lot  less  likely  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  vs'orth  it. 

Accutron  by  Bulova  0 


FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET."HONOR  AWARDS  AND  SERVICE  RECOGNITION."  WRITE  SPECIAL  SALES  DIVISION,  DEPT.  E-7.  BULOVA  WATCH  CO.  INC.,  630  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.Y.,  N.V.  10020 
IN  CANADA:  INCENTIVE  DIVISION,  DEPT.  E.7.  BULOVA  WATCH  CO..  LTD.,  372  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO  1,  ONTARIO,  (416)  EM  3-8928 
•ACCUTRON  JEWELER  WILL  ADJUST  TIMEKEEPING  TO  THIS  TOLERANCE,  IF  NECESSARY,  GUARANTEE  IS  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


The  Charlotte  News 

ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 


Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News*  Charlotte  Observer*  Detroit  Free  Press*  Miami  Herald  *  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for 


The  House  Doctor 

By  Herman  Baum 


Right  now  is  the  time  when  every  homeowner 
is  ready  to  start  sprucing  up  the  old  homestead. 

Arid  THE  HOUSE  DOCTOR  is  just  what  he’s 
looking  for. 

Makes  no  difference  whether  he’s  an  experi¬ 
enced  home  handyman  or  a  rank  beginner.  He’ll 
find  the  help  and  advice  he  wants. 

Herman  Baum  knows  that  home  repair  need 
not  be  a  dry  or  dull  subject.  You’ll  be  surprised  at 
his  witty  and  sparkling  approach. 

Step-by-step  diagrams  clearly  illustrate  what¬ 
ever  project  he  is  writing  about  and  make  his  in¬ 
structions  easy  to  follow. 

So  right  now  is  the  time  you  can  make  friends 
with  all  the  homeowners  in  vour  area  with  THE 
HOUSE  DOCTOR. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  send  samples  and 
the  rate  for  your  newspaper. 


ONCE  A  WEEK 
ILLUSTRATED 


16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

16-28— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  fer  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  John  Marshall  Hotel. 
Richmond,  Va. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

21-22 — Iowa  Association  of  City  Editors,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

21- 23 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Circulation  Division.  Rough  River  Dam 
State  Park. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention,  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Lincoln.  , 

22 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

22-23 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors  Association,  Abilene. 

24 — Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

24 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Awards  dinner,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
Now  York  City. 

26 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Barclay.  New  York 
City. 

28- 29 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Annual  Spring  Conference, 
Port-o-Call,  St.  Petersburg. 

29 —  United  Press  International,  Illinois  News  Editors,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field. 

29 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press,  Aberdeen. 

29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference.  Laramie.  Wyo 

29-30 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Gary. 

29- 30 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors,  Columbia. 

30- May  12 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


MAY 

1- 3 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing¬ 

ton. 

2 -  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

3 -  Canadian  Press  50th  Anniversary  Dinner,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

4- 5 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

5- 6 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Awards  Banquet  and  Region  II  Con¬ 

ference,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

6- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Missouri.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Co¬ 

lumbia. 

6-7 — LouisIana-MIssissippI  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

10-13 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

10- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Le  Chateau.  Champlain. 
Montreal. 

11- 13 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Le  Martinique  Motor 
Inn,  Montreal,  Canada. 

12 -  Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference.  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism,  Minneapolis. 

12-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  I  Conference,  Boston,  Mass. 

12-13 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association,  Shera¬ 
ton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  officers.  Pier  66, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Sheraton-Jcfferson  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Louis. 

14— 17 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  50th  annual  con¬ 
vention  and  working  conference,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

15 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Boston. 

16 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 20 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

19-20 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park. 
19-20 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Executive  Inn,  Sheboygan 
21-June  2 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Editorial  Page  Editors  and 
Writers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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RtprtttnUd  by:  6«n«ral— Sawy«r.  Farguson,  Walkar.  Financial — Grant  Wabb  4  Co. 
Hatal  4  Raaorta — Hal  Harman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Mra.  Johnnio 
Albertson  (Naw  England).  G.  Enriquaz  Simoni  (Maiico).  Comics — Puck.  Ratagravum — Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapars.  International — Nawswook-intamational  (Europe  4  Asia). 


Richard  Harwood  has  made  a  career  of  look¬ 
ing  at  both  sides  of  a  picture  to  reveal  and  report 
on  malefactions  not  usually  seen  by  the  public 
eye.  In  so  doing,  he  has  established  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  investigative  news¬ 
men  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Early  in  1966,  when  Harwood  joined  The 
Washington  Post  staff.  Managing  Editor  Ben 
Bradlee  described  him  as  “one  of  the  last  great 
generalists  .  .  .  who  can  cover  anything  . .  .  get 
it  right . . .  and  get  it  all.”  He  has. 

Harwood  is  an  endlessly  curious,  meticulously 
careful  reporter.  His  series  revealing  federal  in¬ 
volvement  in  wiretapping  won  this  year’s  George 
Polk  Award  for  national  reporting. 

His  coverage  of  conflict  of  interest  cases,  mis¬ 
use  of  political  funds  by  members  of  Congress 
and  questionable  practices  within  private  and 
public  bureaucracies  has  become  regular  front 
page  fare  for  readers  of  The  Washington  Post. 

A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  Harwood  has  earned  distinguished  report¬ 
ing  awards  from  The  American  Political  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Education  Writers’ 
Association.  He  was  formerly  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
He  has  been  both  a  Nieman  and  Carnegie  Fellow. 

Whether  Richard  Harwood’s  byline  stories 
come  from  Capitol  Hill  or  from  Vietnam,  where 
he  is  scheduled  to  go  this  summer,  his  “get-it-all” 
reporting  will  add  to  The  Washington  Post’s 
reputation  for  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
news  and  ideas  which  make  the  news. 


still-life  with  a  double  life;  Harwood  eramines  a  simple  listening 
device  which  picks  up  conversation  within  a  room  for  transmis¬ 
sion  over  standard  radio  frequency. 
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Sex  on  the  college  campus  is  a  delicate  subject 
for  family  newspaper  reading.  However,  The  Plain 
Dealer  does  not  believe  in  ignoring  touchy  subjects 
by  burying  its  head  in  the  sand  and  pretending 
they  don't  exist. 

We  assigned  higher  education  reporter  Gene  I. 
Maeroff  to  examine  and  report  in  an  unsensational 
manner  the  sex  attitudes  and  practices  of  college 
students. 

He  interviewed  students,  college  health  service 
physicians,  gynecologists,  college  chaplains,  and 
administrators  at  colleges  in  Cleveland  and  around 
the  state  to  put  the  issue  in  proper  perspective  .  .  . 
and  observed,  on  the  whole,  that  there  was  more 
talk  about  sexual  "freedom"  than  action. 

The  4-part,  in-depth  series  gave  an  overall  picture 
of  sex  on  campus  from  attitudes  on  the  pill  to  the 
effect  of  changing  sex  mores  on  our  future  moral 
code. 

For  his  efforts,  Maeroff  received  a  first  place 
national  award  for  the  best  series  covering  edu¬ 
cational  news  on  the  statewide  level  from  the 
Educational  Writers  Association, 

He  and  The  Plain  Dealer  received  a  staggering 
number  of  phone  calls  and  letters,  (more  than 
200  the  first  morning  alone!)  both  pro  and  con, 
about  these  articles. 

It  was  a  touchy  subject .  .  .  one  which  raised  the 
ire  of  many  when  they  read  it  in  a  family  news¬ 
paper.  However,  courageous,  unsensational  re¬ 
porting  of  what  exists— good  or  bad— is  a  tradition 
we  are  proud  of  at  The  Plain  Dealer. 

IkPHiDiihr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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WILLIAM  LOEB,  publisher  of  several  New  England  news¬ 
papers,  writes:  “Some  time  ago  you  had  a  column  in 
1  which  you  said:  ‘At  28.  Edward  H.  Wentworth  Jr.,  editor, 

I  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  is  the  youngest  editor  of  a 
I  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  and  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  daily 
I  newspaper  in  the  nation.’  That  is  possible  but  the  editor  of 
1  my  St.  Albans  Daily  Messenger,  the  oldest  evening  daily  in 
j  the  State  of  Vermont,  published  there  since  1861,  is  Cliff 
I  Noyes,  now  an  old  man  of  21.  When  he  was  only  18  he  i 
became  the  editor  of  the  Messenger.  I  think,  therefore,  we  can 
very  fairly  claim  Cliff  Noyes  as  the  youngest  editor  of  a  daily 
in  the  nation — and  a  very  competent  one  he  is.”  ....  Speaking 
of  age,  H.  Galt  Braxton,  publisher  and  editor,  Kinston  (N.  C.)  s 
Daily  Free  Press,  dean  of  Tar  Heel  newspapermen,  a  former  ^ 
1  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  observed 
j  his  86th  birthday  with  his  usual  day’s  hard  and  productive 
I  work. 

Whistler's  Father 

There  was  a  typesetter  who’d  always  fret— 

If  lack  of  copy  caused  him  to  sweat. 

So  a  rocking  chair  he  managed  to  get. 

And  in  spare  time  he’d  set  and  set! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 

— The  UPI  reports  a  nursing  home  in  Phoenix  gives  its 
patients  30  minutes  of  taped  news  daily,  diversional  therapy 
for  those  with  poor  eyesight,  a  daily  talking  newspaper  that 
helps  patients  keep  alert  and  focuses  their  attention  on  the 
i  news  instead  of  their  ailments.  The  plan  is  proving  popular 

j  and  therapeutic . Vance  H.  Trimble,  Kentucky  Post  &  I 

;  Times-Star,  comments:  “Most  newspaper  work  is  done  under 
I  the  uncompromising  demands  of  deadline.  The  hands  of  the 
!  clock  put  an  invisible  whip  on  our  back.  We  are  writing  chunks 
I  of  history,  but  if  it  isn’t  out  of  our  typewriters  and  in  type 
when  the  presses  are  ready  to  roll,  we  miss  the  boat.  It  won’t  be 
I  today’s  history.  It  will  be  like  stale  bread.”  ....  Don  Maclean, 

^  Washington  Daily  News,  comments:  “Your  newspaper  is  still 
just  a  dime  simply  because  advertisers  pay  the  bulk  of  printing 
costs.  Without  the  advertiser,  a  newspaper  might  cost  $1  per 
I  copy  (and  worth  every  cent,  if  it  contains  this  column).” 

j  For  years  they  kept  me  on  the  rim 

I  And  never  let  me  ride  the  slot 

j  And  now  I’m  glad,  for  the  S.M.’s  ulcer 

Is  something  I  ain’t  got. 

—Main  Rich 

— Bylines  of  a  husband-wife  news  writing  team  are  so  similar 
readers  sometimes  are  confused.  Larry  Van  Gelder  is  with  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Tribune  and  his  wife,  Lindsy  Van 

Gelder,  is  with  United  Press  International  in  New  York . 

Will  Warren’s  question-and-answer  column  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  is  titled  “Will  With  A  Way.”  ....  Heady  heads: 
“Spitball  Talk  All  Wet,  Bob  Bruce  Says”  and  “Cokes  Armed 
to  Handle  ‘Octopus’  ” — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  (by  Herm 
L.  Rogul) ;  “Peter  Piper  Parody:  Pickle  Packers  Push  Promi¬ 
nence  Of  Product  To  Public  And  Profits” — Baltimore  Evening 

Sun . Birth  announcements  sent  to  area  newspapers  from  , 

St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  are  datelined  “Heir  I 
Port.”  ....  It’s  rather  unusual  for  one  newspaper  to  devote  ! 
an  entire  column  in  praise  of  another  in  its  own  territory,  but  ' 
i  the  prize-winning  weekly  Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune  ran 
j  a  full  column  on  “Ohio’s  Exciting  Newspaper”  about  changes 
I  wrought  in  the  Lorain  Journal  12  miles  away  since  Irving 
Leibowitz  became  editor  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
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WILL  THE  FIRST  CITY  ON  VENUS  BE 
NAMED  HUNTSVILLE*? 

SHOULD  be! 

...the  hardware  necessary  for  putting  Meanwhile,  back  on  earth,  you  can  make 
man  on  the  moon  has  left  Huntsville  your  mark  on  the  rich  and  growing 
. . .  now  Huntsville,  working  on  NASA’s  Huntsville  market  thru  the  Huntsville 
Voyager  program  is  ready  to  make  its  TIMES... 96%  daily  coverage  of  the 
mark  on  Venus!  city,  76%  of  the  Metro  area. 

*  MAYBE  they’ll  CALL  IT  NEW  HUNTSVILLE 

THE  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

THE  ONLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  FAST-GROWING  HUNTSVILLE 

Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Advertising  and  Competition 

’  I  ^HE  Supreme  (iourt  eoiisiclered  llie  “advertising  atlvantages”  of 
a  giant  corjxjration  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  an  important 
decision  this  week,  that  atlveriising  power  plays  a  strong  role  in 
effecting  a  monopoly  in  the  market  place.  By  a  vote  of  7  to  0,  the 
court  ordered  the  Procter  &  Ciamhle  Companv  to  sell  off  Cdorox,  a 
bleach  whicJi  it  accpiiretl  in  1957. 

This  ruling  undoubtedly  will  encourage  those  government  officials, 
such  as  Prof.  Donald  F.  Turner  of  the  .\ntitrust  Division,  to  maintain 
their  advocacy  of  regidations  on  advertising  expenditures.  It  h;is  been 
suggested  that  (amgress  should  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
any  company  could  spend  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  prcnluct.  \Vhile 
Justice  Douglas  failed  to  develop  this  theme  in  the  court’s  prevailing 
opinion,  he  based  tlie  antitrust  finding  against  PR:(i  on  the  fact  that 
it  enjoyed  a  |K>sition  enabling  it  to  buy  advertising  at  much  lower 
rates  than  a  smallei  company  could  obtain  to  promote  a  product 
com|x*ting  against  Cdorox.  .\t  the  same  time,  justice  Harlan  raised 
some  question  that  the  court  should  determine  “at  what  point  ailver- 
tising  ceases  to  he  an  aspect  of  healthy  competition.” 

There  is  great  need  to  continue  the  dialogue  in  this  area  of  business. 
For  the  past  year,  E&:P  has  gi\en  considerable  sjiace  to  the  “anti- 
advertising”  philosophy  and  to  defense  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
in  the  market  place.  One  of  the  most  lucid  spokesmen  on  the  side 
opposite  Dr.  Turner  is  Dr.  Juks  Backman,  a  New  York  I'niversity 
Research  Prolessor  of  Economics,  who  has  just  completed  his  study, 
“Advertising  and  Conijietition”  iiiuler  the  aegis  of  the  .Vssoiiaiion  of 
National  Advertisers.  He  will  address  the  convention  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  in  New  York  on  .April  2().  It  will 
be  to  the  newspaper  executives’  advantage  to  pay  close  attention  to 
his  remarks. 


Auditing  Unpaid 

I^OR  20  months  the  Projects  Evaluation  C'.onmiittee  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Can  illations  has  been  exploring  the  possibilitv  of  audit¬ 
ing  nonpaid  publications.  The  pro|K)sal  was  first  made  by  the  Business 
Publication  Division  in  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  member¬ 
ship  requirement  of  7097  paid  circulation  be  eliminated.  Few  other 
proposals  in  ABC;  history  have  aroused  such  controversy.  Advertiser 
and  agency  members  and  some  business  publications  were  in  favor 
of  it  but  newspaper  members  were  solidly  against  it. 

The  .ABC  boartl  of  directors  made  a  wise  decision,  in  our  opinion, 
at  its  meeting  .April  7  to  drop  further  consideration  of  the  proj)osal. 
“Opinions  have  cryslali/ed,”  Chairman  AVilliam  Ewen  said,  “and  it  is 
now  indicated  that  a  clear  majoiity  of  the  membership  is  opposed  to 
the  auditing  of  nonpaid  distribution.  The  Board’s  decision,  therefore, 
is  in  the  proper  demotratic  tradition.  Eurther  debate  becomes  fK)th 
unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  time.” 
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“Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  uill  give  you  rest.” 

Matthew  11:28 


Editor  &  Publisher 


(B  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29. 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Associatai, 
Totxy  Brenna,  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman. 
Edward  R  a  petti. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker.  Jr. 
Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad-  . 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadatt#  E 
Borries.  , 

Ass't  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Manager, 
George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  L 
Weis. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022  Phono:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212- 
867-7289. 

Treasurer,  William  J.  Teresky. 


BUREAUS 


Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix.  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives'  360  North  Michigan  Ave., 
60601.  Phono:  312-782-4898. 


Washington:  Luther  A.  Huston  Correspondent. 
1295  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
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ALLPAPER  WORDS 

Some  words,  like  wallpaper,  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins  from  readers  to  protect 
both  us  reporters  and  the  public. 

Or  at  least  that  is  one  thing  Tve  learned 
during  the  past  year  as  a  cub  reporter  for 
the  Dullois  Courier-Express. 

For  example,  take  the  words  “further 
clarification.” 

I  was  ready  to  apologize  ...  to  do  any¬ 
thing  after  I’d  received  a  letter  from  a 
county  official  saying  I'd  omitted  six  words 
at  the  end  of  a  quotation.  (What  a  relief 
it  was  to  have  my  boss  say  he  could  rescue 
me  with  .  .  .  “further  clarification”.) 

Another  wallpaper  word  is  “recent” — 
a  reporter’s  unofficial  time  machine  that 
may  refer  to  a  moment  ago  or  most  likely 
to  last  week.  It  may  even  mean  last  month. 

After  a  recent — last  November  to  he 
exact  but  that  sounds  too  long  ago — school 
board  meeting,  though,  my  favorite  wall¬ 
paper  expression  is  “.  .  .  after  a  lengthy 
discussion”  or  “.  .  .  discussed  at  length.” 

The  only  possible  way,  at  times,  to  re¬ 
port  some  of  these  meetings  is  the  con¬ 
venient  “after  a  lengthy  discussion”  which 
protects  the  public  from  some  nauseous 
reading. 

I’ve  learned  to  appreciate  some  neces¬ 
sary  wallpaper  words,  I  don’t  like  them, 
but  like  quills  on  a  porcupine  they  can 
be  used  for  protection. 

Further  clarification  after  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  recent  meeting  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Snorkle.  .  ,  , 

Wallpaper,  anyone? 

Jo.\N  SWICART 

Brookville,  I’a. 

*  *  * 

PROFIT  NOT  ‘PAY’ 

I  would  assume  that  other  Qrculation 
Managers  were  also  slightly  upset  by  a 
portion  of  a  circulation  article  (.April  1, 
page  24). 

Under  the  heading,  “More  Cash  for 
Boys”,  it  reports  on  a  spot  survey  at  the 
Central  States  meeting  and  says,  “Three 
(newspapers)  are  paying  the  boys  11c, 
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one  12c.  one  13c  and  two  I4c.”  Even 
though  I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  cir¬ 
culation  ranks,  I  have  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  more  than  15  years.  Long  before 
settling  in  circulation  I  was  aware  of  the 
constant  efforts  of  most  newspapers  to 
maintain  the  independent  contractor  status 
of  Little  Merchants.  They  are  not  em¬ 
ployees.  “To  pay”  connotes  “employment.” 

Maybe  in  the  Central  States  they  do 
pay  their  Little  Merchants.  Here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  we  “pay”  them  nothing. 
They  are  young  businessmen  and  earn  a 
profit  based  on  the  difference  between  re¬ 
tail  income  and  wholesale  costs  and  over¬ 
head. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  us  in 
circulation  are  daily  aware  of  the  con¬ 
stant  battle  to  make  sure  that  our  Little 
Merchants  are  not  employees,  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  they  are  paid  is  a  little  dis¬ 
turbing. 

Anthony  .1.  Prancf.r 
Circulation  Manager, 

Yakima  Republic  and  Herald. 

Yakima,  W^ashington 

#  *  * 

WRONG  THINKING 

I  wish  to  offer  some  sage  advice  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Julius  Schwarz  (March  25). 

Mr.  Schwarz,  if  you  feel  your  wages  are 
“munificent”,  quite.  I  am  certain  that  your 
services  were  not  solicited  bv  the  news¬ 
paper:  and  that  you  asked  THEM  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

If  you  can’t  afford  to  live  in  Gotham, 
move.  You  probably  don’t  want  to  move, 
but  I  don’t  believe  the  hundreds  of  people 
that  had  to  relocate  after  the  last  strike 
wanted  to  move  either. 

As  for  your  statement  that  “. . .  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  pay  an  increased  rate 
.  .  .  because  they  have  no  choice”.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  consider  that  the  most 
communistic  statement  expressed  by  a 
member  of  your  union  in  the  past  week! 
It  certainly  expresses  your  entire  organ¬ 
ization’s  mode  of  thinking. 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  publishers 
of  the  now  defunct  newspapers  of  New 
York  would  pick  a  much  better  manner 
to  “devote  themselves  to  other  vast  inter¬ 
ests”  than  to  go  out  of  business  via  the 
strike  route.  That  statement  merely  re¬ 
flects  the  mentality  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  with  which  management  must 
contend. 

Do  l>oth  of  us  a  favor:  Get  out  of  the 
newspaper  field. 

Tim  P.  McClanahan 

Promotion  Manager, 

Palmer  News  Group, 

Texarkana,  U.S.A. 

* 

STATUS  SYMBOL 

I  must  question  the  statements  made  by 
Julius  Schwarz  (March  25.)  He  mentions 
guidelines  set  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  a  family’s  rent,  yet  he  lives  in  a  status 
symbol  area.  Forest  Hills,  where  white 
gloved,  gold  braided  doormen  abound,  and 
whose  denizens  live  higher  up  on  the  hog. 

If  Mr.  Schwarz’s  taste  does  not  run  to 
pate  di  fois  gras,  and  pol  roger,  he  can 
move  to  the  Bronx  or  Brooklyn,  where 
costs  are  lower.  But  then  he  would  forego 
his  status  symbol. 

He  does  not  mention  those  printers  who 
live  in  rent  controlled  apartments.  I  know 
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of  one  printer  who  pays  more  to  garage 
his  car  than  he  does  to  pay  rent. 

He  vents  his  spleen  on  Mr.  Whitney, 
states  that  proofreading  is  a  highly  paid 
profession,  and  hear  this,  he  wants  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  raised  for  department  stores 
to  pay  for  a  raise  for  the  printers.  Higher 
costs  are  usually  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  the  prices  in  department  stores 
go  up,  who  would  be  the  first  to  start, 
yelling?  you  guessed  it,  Julius  Schwarz, 
the  embryo  economist  of  Forest  Hills. 

Frank  Person 

Director, 

Teletypist  School. 

New  A’ork  City. 

*  *  * 

BERKELEY  TYPE 

The  Newspaper  Fund’s  Paul  Swensson. 
(March  11)  referred  to  “the  Berkeley 
type”  which  he  suggested  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  as  “not  interested  in  work.”  Let  me 
note  a  few  characteristics  of  the  “type” 
to  which  Mr.  Swensson  refers: 

— He  joins  the  Peace  Corps  at  4  times 
the  national  rate  per  1,000  students,  with 
more  than  800  now  serving  or  having 
served. 

— He  works  in  the  ghettos,  prisons  and 
schools  of  the  Bay  Area  several  hours  each 
week  without  pay — over  2,000  strong. 

— He  is  sought  after  by  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  corporations  each  year  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  impressive  starting  salaries. 

— He  is  an  important  source  of  officer 
material  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

— He  works  his  way  through  college 
(75^0  do,  with  one-third  of  those  paying 
all  costs). 

The  stereotype  Mr.  Swensson  employed 
does  not  square  with  the  facts,  nor  is  it 
worthy  of  American  journalism. 

Richard  P.  Hafner,  Jr. 
Public  Affairs  Officer, 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Short  Takes 

The  late  Gem.  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Adlai 
Stevenson  were  other  acquaintances. — 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News. 

• 

South  Lake  Tahoe’s  police  department 
will  be  soused  in  the  building.  Mayor 
Marshall  said.  —  Reno  (Nev.)  Nevada 
State  Journal. 

• 

When  confronted  by  Blank,  she  re¬ 
portedly  remained  clam  polite  during  a 
35-minute  interview.  —  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era. 

• 

She  wore  black  briefs,  opera  hose  and 
a  well-committed  swater.  —  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

“One  way  to  get  your  name  in  the 
news  is  to  jump  on  the  governor  and  the 
Republicans  have  found  this  out  along 
with  a  few  wild  hairs  in  the  Democratic 
Party,”  Gov.  Maddox  said.  —  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 
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“We  publish  five  afternoons 
and  two  mornings  a  week... 
our  main  objective  is  the 
constructive  building  of 
North  Alabama: 
both  agriculturally  and 
industrially... 

“we  subscribed  to 

-5  __ 

The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  because  it  was 
something  nobody  else 
in  Alabama  had... 


“we  felt  through. The  Times 
Service's  background  and 
interpretive-type  news  story 
we  could  better  inform 
the  people...  better  educate 
our  readers... 

“and  all  the  comment 
we've  had  has  been  favorable." 

Barrett  C.  Shelton,  Sr..  Editor  and  Publi'^her 
Decatur  Daily.  Decatur.  Ala. 


J 

For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

For  availability  and  rates,  call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham. 
Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(Area  Code  212)  556-7089 
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Journalism:  Enterprise,  Risk, 
Skill,  Drama,  Hope,  Service 

Judges  Find  All  These  Qualities 
In  Choosing  SDX  Award  Winners 


Chicago 

Winners  of  the  Both  annual 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  were  announced  here 
April  13  by  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  professional 
journalism  society. 

The  awards,  in  16  categories 
of  print  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism,  are  for  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  during  1966. 

The  Long  Island  Press,  a 
Newhouse  Newspaper,  was  cited 
“for  its  stark  unveiling  of  the 
drug  addiction  menace  to  youth, 
with  specific  examples  of  the 
suffering  and  heartbreak,  and 
for  extending  the  hand  of  hope 
to  the  afflicted.”  The  entry  was 
a  series  by  Leonard  Victor. 

Sharing  the  public  ser\nce 
award  for  newspapers  was  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  “for  its  ex¬ 
haustive  and  penetrating  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  assets  and  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  of  California 
legislators.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  public 
services  judges,  “that  there  are 
newspapers,  manned  by  editors 
and  reporters  with  brains  and 
enterprise  and  courage,  ready 
and  willing  to  go  after  the  story 
that  possibly  will  influence  life 
and  health  a  generation  away.” 

Citations  in  other  categories 
were  as  follows : 

Gambling  Expose 

1.  General  Reporting:  Stanley 
W.  Penn  and  Monroe  W.  Kar- 
min,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“Penn  and  Karmin  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  superb  example  of  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  on  the 
gambling  that  is  rampant  in  the 
Grand  Bahama  Islands,  with  its 
possible  link  to  crime.  They  have 
no  doubt  in  the  process  exposed 
themselves  to  potential  personal 
danger.  Their  account  is  ap¬ 
parently  accurate,  is  clear,  con¬ 
cise  and  quite  readable.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  has  apparently  brought 
some  favorable  results  in  action 
designed  to  clean  up  the  mess  to 
some  extent.  A  thorough  and 
excellent  job.” 


Fi.s<*al  Affairs 

2.  Editorial  Writing:  Duane 
Croft,  Toledo  Blade. 

“Croft’s  editorials  on  the  fiscal 
struggles  of  an  underprivileged 
school  district  used  direct  and 
clear  language  and  down-to- 
earth  explanations  to  give  his 
readers  an  insight  into  what 
may  face  any  community  both 
in  bringing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  all  its  members  and 
in  dealing  with  federal  agencies 
on  a  dollar-and-cents  basis.  The 
editorials  presented  issues  as  the 
newspaper  saw  them  despite 
indications  that  its  stand  did  not 
lepresent  the  feelings  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  segment  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  accomplished  their 
aim  by  arousing  a  response  from 
among  the  general  public,  not 
merely  from  the  membership  of 
an  official  body.” 

«  «  * 

Invasion  of  Privacy 

3.  Washington  Correspond¬ 
ence:  Richard  Harwood,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

“Harwood’s  ‘There’s  a  Dos¬ 
sier  on  You’  is  a  memorable 
piece  of  investigating  reporting 
from  1966.  It  was  followed  by  a 
series  on  Invasion  of  Privacy 
equally  notable,  stimulating 
other  writers  to  deal  with  bu¬ 
reaucratic  assaults  on  individual 
dignity  and  productive  of  a 
change,  or  at  least  a  modera¬ 


tion,  in  some  governmental 
practices.  The  series  is  enter¬ 
prising,  trenchant,  highly  read¬ 
able  and  in  all  a  disting^uished 
service  in  journalism  in  the  best 
traditions  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
competition.” 

*  «  * 

Revolution  in  China 

4.  Foreign  Correspondence: 
Robert  S.  Elegant,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“During  one  of  this  century’s 
most  significant  years  in  Asian 
affairs,  Robert  Elegant,  Hong 
Kong  bureau  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  reported  and  in¬ 
terpreted  the  Red  China  revolu¬ 
tion  with  great  skill  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  total  volume  of 
Mr.  Elegant’s  work  during  1966 
stands  as  a  consistent  testimony 
to  his  ability  to  grasp  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  a  most  complicated 
situation.  Obviously,  he  was  the 
right  man,  in  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time — circumstances 
for  w’hich  his  editors  should  also 
be  commended.” 

*  «  4> 

Human  Emotions 

5.  News  Photography:  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Mews,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader. 

“It  was  the  judges’  unanimous 
opinion  that  Raymond  Mews’ 
photograph,  ‘Home  from  Viet¬ 
nam,’  is  a  dramatic  and  strik¬ 
ingly  graphic  composite  of  emo¬ 
tional  contrasts.  Although  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  battlefield  by 
thousands  of  miles.  Mews,  while 
on  a  routine  assignment,  pro¬ 
duced  an  intensely  human  docu¬ 
ment  that  symbolizes  the  heroics 


and  suffering,  joy  and  sadness 
associated  with  war.  It  is  a 
visual  statement  with  an  appeal 
that  is  universal.” 

*  *  « 

Without  a  Caption 

6.  Editorial  Cartooning:  Pat¬ 
rick  B.  Oliphant,  Denver  Post. 

“The  judges  found  the  win¬ 
ning  entry  ingeniously  con¬ 
ceived,  and  effectively  drawn.  It 
tells  its  own  story  dramatically 
and  without  need  of  a  caption. 
Its  argument  is  undeniable  and 
is  dramatically  expressed.” 

•  *  « 

Drug»i  and  Integrity 

7.  Newspaper  Public  Service: 
Long  Island  Press,  Los  Angeles 
Times  (co-winners). 

“The  Long  Island  Press  is 
cited  for  its  stark  unveiling  of 
the  drug  addiction  menace  to 
youth,  with  specific  examples  of 
the  suffering  and  heartbreak, 
and  for  extending  the  hand  of 
hope  to  the  afflicted.” 

“The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
cited  for  its  exhaustive  and 
penetrating  investigation  into 
the  assets  and  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
est  of  California  legislators, 
and  their  incomes.” 

*  « 

The  Missing  Bomb 

8.  Magazine  Reporting:  John 
G.  Hubbell,  The  Readers  Digest. 

“  ‘The  Case  of  The  Missing 
H-Bomb’ — a  noteworthy  report 
on  an  unfortunate  ‘Nuclear  Age’ 
accident  that  could  have  caused 
major  political  repercussions  for 
the  United  States — is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  journalistic  effort  in 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

“John  Hubbell  is  commended 
for  the  talent  and  initiative  he 
demonstrated  in  the  handling  of 
this  special  feature — and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  skillful  use  of 
effective  and  colorful  prose  and 
for  his  painstaking  search  for 
the  facts,” 

*  *  * 
Assassination 

9.  Magazine  Public  Service: 
Life. 

“The  editorial  staff  of  this 
magazine,  in  a  combined  effort, 
displayed  courage,  enterprise 
and  initiative  in  challenging  the 
Warren  Report  and  calling  for 
a  new  investigation  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

“The  magazine  stated  that  an 
investigation  shows  evidence 
‘that  there  is  reasonable  and  dis¬ 
turbing  doubt  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  acted  alone’  and  that 
‘one  conclusion  is  inescapable, 
the  national  interest  deserves 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


WINNERS  of  SDX  Awards 

1.  General  Reporting:  Stanley  W.  Pennand  Monroe  W.  Karmin,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

2.  Editorial  Writing:  Duane  Croft,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

3.  Washington  Correspondence:  Richard  Harwood,  Washington  Post. 

4.  Foreign  Correspondence:  Robert  S.  Elegant,  Los  Angoles  Times. 

5.  News  Piiotography:  Ray  Mews,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader. 

6.  Editorial  Cartooning:  Patrick  B.  Oliphant,  Denver  Post. 

7.  Newspaper  Public  Service:  Los  Angeles  Times,  Long  Island  Press  (co¬ 
winners). 

8.  Magazine  Reporting:  John  G.  Hubbell,  Reader's  Digest. 

9.  Magazine  Public  Sorvice:  Life. 

10.  Radio  Reporting:  KTBC  Radio  News,  Austin,  Texas. 

1 1.  Radio  Public  Service:  WIBW  Radio,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

12.  Radio  Editorializing:  Radio  Station  W-A-l-T,  Chicago. 

13.  Television  Reporting:  WSB-TV  News,  Atlanta. 

14.  Television  Public  Service:  KLZ-TV,  Denver. 

15.  Television  Editorializing:  WFBM-TV,  Indianapolis. 

16.  Research  About  Journalism:  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern  University. 
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P  &  G’s  Ad  Power 
Voids  Clorox  Merger 


Wasiiingtox 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
this  week  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  ruling:  that  superior  ad¬ 
vertising  resources  and  conse¬ 
quent  advantages  in  I'ates  were 
weapons  that  would  l)e  used  to 
discourage  competition  and  help 
create  an  illegal  monopoly  under 
the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  decision  was  in  the  ap- 
l)eal  of  the  Commission  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  That  court  reversed  a 
finding  that  the  acquision  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  of  the  assets 
of  Clorox  Chemical  Company  in 
1957  was  in  violation  of  Section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mission  had  ordered  divestiture. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Circuit  Court. 

Neither  the  Commission  nor 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Procter  had  used  its  advertising 
i-esources  to  discourage  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  liquid  bleach  indus¬ 
try.  The  rulings  were  based 
upon  section  7’s  provision  that 
mergers  which  would  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competion  or  tend 
to  create  a  mono[)oly  were 
illegal. 

$80  Million  Ad  Budget 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
delivering  the  Supreme  Court’s 
opinion,  said  the  Clayton  Act 
was  “intended  to  arrest  the  anti- 
comijetitive  eflFects  of  market 
power  in  its  incipiency.” 

Douglas  said  the  FTC’s  “pre¬ 
diction”  of  potential  anti-com¬ 
petitive  effects  of  the  Procter- 
Clorox  merger  was  supported 
amply  by  the  evidence.  He  noted 
that  adv'ertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  werc  vital  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  all  Procter  products.  He 
cited  Procter  as  the  nation’s 
largest  advertiser  in  1957,  with 
an  expenditure  of  $80  million  on 
advertising  and  an  additional 
$47  million  on  sales  promotion. 

“As  a  multi-product  producer 
Procter  enjoys  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  in  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,”  Douglas  said. 

“It  purchases  network  pro¬ 
grams  on  behalf  of  several  prod¬ 
ucts,  enabling  it  to  give  each 
product  network  exposure  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  per  product 
that  a  firm  with  only  one  prod¬ 
uct  to  advertise  would  incur.” 

Clorox,  a  single-product  man¬ 
ufacturer,  spent  only  $3.7  mil¬ 
lion  on  adv'ertising  in  1957. 

Fared  .4  Giant 

“The  major  competitiv’e  wea¬ 
pon  in  the  successful  marketing 
of  bleach  is  advertising,”  Doug- 
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las  wrote.  “Clorox  was  limited 
in  this  area  by  its  lelatively 
small  budget  and  its  inability  to 
obtain  substantial  discounts. 

“By  contrast,  Procter’s  budget 
was  much  larger;  and,  although 
it  would  not  devote  its  entire 
budget  to  advertising  Cloiox,  it 
could  divert  a  large  portion  to 
meet  the  short-term  threat  of  a 
new  entrant.  Proctei-  would  be 
able  to  use  its  volume  discounts 
to  advantage  in  advertising 
Clorox.  Thus,  a  new  entrant 
would  be  much  more  reluctant 
to  face  the  giant  Procter  than 
it  would  hav'e  been  to  face  the 
smaller  Clorox.” 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
specifically  rule  that  such  dis¬ 
counts  were  illegal.  The  opinion 
left  the  inference,  however,  that 
advertising  discounts  contri¬ 
buted  to  potential  monopoly 
power  and  they  were  a  factor  to 
be  considered  in  determining 
illegality  under  Section  7. 

Seven  members  of  the  court 
concurred  in  the  ruling.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sixth  Circut  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
did  not  participate.  Justice 
John  M.  Harlan  agreed  in  a 
separate  opinion  that  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  order  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  but  he  said  the  court 
should  formulate  standards  for 
the  application  of  Section  7  to 
the  newer  type  of  mergers, 
which  were  “becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  as  large  corjJor- 
ations  seek  to  diversify  their 
operations.” 

Justice  Harlan  discussed  the 
advertising  aspects  of  the  case  in 
two  sections  of  his  opinion.  In 
the  first,  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  new  entry  to  the  bleach 
market,  he  wrote: 

“Procter  was  indisputably 
many  times  the  size  of  any  firm 
in  the  liquid  bleach  industry  and 
had  great  financial  resources.  Its 
advertising  budget  was  10  times 
that  of  Clorox  and  the  scale  of 
its  expenditures  qualified  it  for 
quantity  discounts  from  media 
as  well  as  enabling  it  to  pur¬ 
chase  expensive  but  advan¬ 
tageous  advertising  outlets.  The 
record  clearly  showed  that  ‘pre- 
selling’  through  advertising  was 
a  requisite  for  large  scale  liquid 
bleach  operations,  and  thus  the 
difference  between  Procter’s 
advertising  power  and  that  of 
Clorox  was  important  to  a 
potential  entrant. 

“The  expenditure  on  adver¬ 
tising  which  would  have  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  potential  en¬ 
trant  in  order  to  capture  an 


acceptable  market  would  vary 
with  the  tenacity  of  response  to 
be  expected  from  existing  com¬ 
petitors.  The  greater  the  expen¬ 
diture  required,  the  higher  the 
price  to  be  commanded  would 
have  to  be  before  entry  would 
be  undertaken.  In  this  regard 
the  substitution  of  Procter  for 
Clorox  was  a  substantial 
change.” 

Helpful  lo  C.(>nMinirr;< 

As  to  advertising’s  role  in  the 
market.  Justice  Harlan  wrote: 

“Proper  advertising  serves  a 
legitimate  and  important  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  market  by  educating 
the  consumer  as  to  available 
alternatives.  This  process  con¬ 
tributes  to  consumer  demand 
being  developed  to  the  point  at 
which  economies  of  scale  can  be 
realized  in  production.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  brand  name  may  also 
l)e  an  assurance  of  quality,  and 
the  value  of  this  benefit  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  general  will¬ 
ingness  of  consumers  to  pay  a 
premium  for  the  advertised 
l)rands. 

“Undeniably  advertising  may 
sometimes  be  used  to  create  ir¬ 
rational  brand  prefei-ences  and 
mislead  consumers  as  to  the 
actual  differences  between  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  at  what  point  adver¬ 
tising  ceases  to  be  an  aspect  of 
healthy  competition. 


“It  is  not  the  Commission’s 
function  to  decide  which  lawful 
elements  of  the  ‘product’  offei  »d 
the  consumer  should  be  c<  n- 
sidered  useful  and  which  should 
be  considered  the  symptoms  of 
industrial  ‘sickness.’  It  is  the 
consumer  who  must  make  that 
election  through  the  exercise  of 
his  purchasing  power.  In  my 
view,  true  efficiencies  in  the  iise 
of  advertising  must  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  in  assessing  economies 
in  the  marketing  piocess,  which 
as  has  been  noted  are  factors 
in  the  sort  of  i)roceeding  in- 
voK’ed  here. 

“I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
on  the  record  presented  Procter 
has  shown  any  true  efficiencies 
in  advertising.  Procter  has 
merely  shown  that  it  is  able  to 
command  equivalent  resources  at 
a  lower  dollar  cost  than  other 
bleach  producers.  No  peculiarly 
efficient  marketing  techniques 
have  been  demonstrated,  nor 
does  the  record  show  that  a 
smaller  net  advertising  expen¬ 
diture  could  be  expected.  Eco¬ 
nomics  cannot  be  premised 
solely  on  dollar  figures.  Econo¬ 
mies  employed  in  defense  of  a 
merger  must  be  shown  in  what 
economists  label  ‘real’  terms, 
that  is  in  terms  of  resouices 
applied  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objective.  For  this  reason, 
the  Commission,  I  think,  was 
justified  in  discounting  Procter’s 
efficiency  defense.” 


N.Y.  Printers  Reject 
16%  Wage  Increase 


Union  printers  in  negotiation 
with  New  York  Daily  News  on 
Thursday,  April  13,  turned  do\^Ti 
a  16  percent  pay  package,  an 
offer  described  by  publisher 
sources  “as  the  most  generous 
to  be  made  in  the  newspai^er 
business,”  and  as  resulting  from 
“lead-pipe  blackmail  tactics.” 

Bertram  Powers,  president  of 
Local  6  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  disputed  percentage  in¬ 
creases  to  be  made  over  a  three- 
year  period  in  the  News’  offer. 
His  union  is  one  of  10  seeking 
contract  agreement  with  five 
newspapers  in  membership  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City.  Since  contract 
expiration  on  March  31,  the 
printers  have  been  negotiating 
separately  at  the  News  while 
harrassing  the  management 
with  frequent  chapel  meetings 
in  the  composing  room. 

Early  Wednesday,  the  News 
announced  the  terms  of  its  offer : 

Wages —  a  7  percent  increase 
effective  March  31,  1967;  an  ad¬ 
ditional  4  percent  increase  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second 


year;  a  further  5  percent  in- 
ciease  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
third  year — over  the  current 
scale. 

Cost  of  living — adjustment  in 
the  second  and  third  yeais  of 
the  contract.  This  would  be  the 
first  such  arrangement  in  New 
York  newspaper  history. 

Hours — shortening  of  the 
week  for  night  workers  by  30 
minutes. 

Contract  duration — a  three- 
year  agreement,  one  year  longer 
than  the  old  contract. 

The  News  proposed  other  con¬ 
tract  improvements.  Its  offer, 
negotiated  in  secret  session  with 
the  printers,  was  held  to  be  the 
key  to  accord  with  the  other 
unions  who  have  sat  on  the  side¬ 
lines  waiting  to  see  what  was  in 
the  printers’  package. 

On  Thursday,  Powers  held  a 
chapel  meeting  in  the  News 
composing  room  where  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  cheering  members 
why  the  publishers’  offer  w'as 
unacceptable  unless  it  was  ex¬ 
tensively  revised. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Editors  Are  Told  to  Make 
Crime  Coverage  Decisions 


Judges  Bargain  Away  Rights 
Of  Press,  Says  Kirkpatrick 


Bv  (iorahl  B.  Healev 


Indianapolis 

Editors  not  judges  should  be 
making  the  decisions  on  how  to 
cover  crime  and  court  news  stor¬ 
ies,  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  declared  in  moderating 
a  panel  session  at  a  regional 
meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
here  last  week. 

Neither  is  it  the  “province  of 
a  judge  to  determine  which 
newspapers  cover  which  news 
stories,”  Kirkpatrick  said. 

Remarking  that  panel  mod¬ 
erators  generally  hav’e  little  to 
say,  Kirkpatrick  noted  that 
since  the  Tribune  was  the  in¬ 
stigator  of  a  court  action  which 
led  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
ordering  modification  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  coverage  of  the  Richard 
Speck  murder  trial  at  Peoria, 
he  would  trace  events  in  the 
case. 

[  He  told  how  the  coverage  re¬ 
strictions  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Circuit  Judge  Herbert  C. 
Paschen.  the  prosecutor  and  the 
defense  lawjer,  then  said: 

“In  other  words  we  had  a 
judge,  a  defense  coun.sel,  and 
prosecutor  bargaining  away  the 
rights  of  the  free  press.  The 
(Tribune)  suit  was  absolutely 
vital  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
press.” 

Criticizes  Scaling 

He  criticized  the  action  of 
judges  in  both  the  Sheppard  and 
Speck  cases  in  allotting  court 
space  to  a  limited  number  of 
newsmen  representing  selected 
newspapers  or  radio  and  tv  sta- 
tion.s. 

He  said  the  Netv  York  Timeu 
had  been  assigned  a  seat  at  the 
Speck  trial  because.  Judge  Pas- 
ehen  said,  “it  is  a  national  news¬ 
paper  and  is  distributed  in  the 
schools.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  had  been 
excluded  from  Sheppard’s  sec¬ 
ond  trial  and  the  preceding 
change  of  venue  hearing. 

Kirkpatrick  said  newspaper 
editors  are  in  agreement  that 
,  restrictive  guidelines  are  a 
“dangerous  trend”  and  amount 
I  to  judges  appearing  to  be  trying 
.  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  limi- 
^  tation  of  news  handling  of 
:  trials. 
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He  said  such  guidelines  stem 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  the  first  Sheppard 
trial. 

“The  court  was  saying  the 
judge  in  that  trial  failed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  defendant’s  constitu¬ 
tional  and  civil  rights,  not  the 
jiress.” 

Cites  Other  Trials 

The  Bobby  Baker  and  the 
“Boston  Strangler”  trials  were 
conducted  without  such  strin¬ 
gent  news  restrictions  as  laid 
down  in  the  second  Sheppard 
trial  and  the  Speck  case,  he  said, 
and  were  not  adversely  affected. 

Judge  Paschen  violated  his 
own  restrictions,  the  Chicago 
editor  remarked,  when  he  per¬ 
mitted  a  television  interview  of 
Speck,  despite  his  ruling  against 
inteiwiews  of  any  principal  in 
the  case. 

Further  describing  his  paper’s 
legal  fight  against  Judge  Pas¬ 


chen,  the  editor  said  it  had  cost 
the  Tribune  $10,000,  including 
getting  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
judges  on  the  telephone  (the 
court  was  not  in  session). 

Kirkpatrick  advised  newsmen 
to  guard  against  judges’  efforts 
to  move  in  on  editors’  rights  in 
directing  news  handling  and 
suggested  that  newspapers  go 
to  court  with  only  the  strongest 
cases  against  news-handling  re¬ 
strictions. 

He  said  the  reason  the  Trib¬ 
une  moved  against  I’aschen  was 
that  the  judge  “went  way  out 
in  left  field.” 

Richard  Cardwell,  general 
counsel  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association,  a  panelist, 
warned  that  Paschen’s  practice 
of  holding  secret  hearings  on 
pretrial  motions  in  the  Speck 
case  was  dangerous  and  could 
lead  to  total  trial  blackouts. 

He  said  there  is  no  danger  of 
prejudice  if  a  jury  is  locked  up, 
a  point  brought  up  earlier  by 
Kirkpatrick. 

He  added  that  in  coverage  of 
criminal  cases  before  they  reach 
court,  newsmen  should  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  “self-serving”  com¬ 
ments  by  police.  He  referred  to 
Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
O.  W.  Wilson’s  remark  about 


AT  DEDICATION  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  monument:  from  the  left — 
Dr.  William  E.  Kerstetter,  president  of  DePauw  University  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  a  founder  of  the  fratornity;  Benja¬ 
min  McKelway,  Washington  Star,  and  Robert  White  II,  h^exico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  SDX  president.  In  the  monument,  three  bronze  ribs 
reach  toward  the  sky,  bearing  around  them  a  glittering  bronze  em¬ 
blem.  The  historic  site  it  the  place  where  10  young  men  gathered  to 
go  into  the  De  Pauw  University  chapel  to  announce  the  founding  of 
a  journalism  fraternity. 
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Speck  after  his  capture:  “This 
is  the  man.”  Cardwell  said  the 
press  would  be  wise  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  that  type  of  statement. 

Gerald  Udwin,  news  director 
of  radio  station  WIND  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  obsen’ed  that  crime  re¬ 
porting  is  getting  to  the  place 
where  “eventually  reporters  will 
have  to  get  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime  before  the  police  and  talk 
with  the  criminal  before  he  is 
arrested.” 

He  asked  what  could  be  done 
for  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  judges. 

Kirkpatrick  said  the  bar  as¬ 
sociations,  police  and  judges  can 
be  urged  by  the  newspapers  to 
cooperate  and  an  attempt  made 
to  reach  an  understanding.  Na¬ 
tional  agreements  are  possible, 
he  .said,  but  they  would  not  be 
binding  on  everyone. 

“Or,”  he  said,  “file  suits  such 
as  the  Tribune  did.” 

Students  Have  Say 

Students  looked  at  the  profes¬ 
sionals  on  another  panel  and 
four  of  them  had  some  stinging 
observations. 

Rick  Stephens,  University  of 
Kentucky,  said  the  move  on  the 
part  of  many  newspapers  to 
“capsule  the  news”  is  backfir¬ 
ing  and  that  blunders  occur  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  competition. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for 
more  good  business  news  re¬ 
porters,  remarking: 

“The  plight  is  that  not  enough 
people  in  journalism  can  cover 
the  economic  issues  properly.” 

Tim  Schellhardt,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  noted  that  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  high  school  level  are 
not  interested  enough  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  English  teachers 
should  not  be  burdened  with  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  newspapering. 

Robert  McConnell,  Indiana 
University,  hit  “canned  re¬ 
leases”  and  the  “easily  gotten 
storj'.”  He  also  observed  that 
not  much  local  news  is  reported 
in  depth. 

Barry  Peterson,  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  decried  the  playing  up 
in  the  news  of  “the  evil  rather 
than  the  good”  and  said  because 
•sensationalism  is  played  up 
“newspapers  are  not  a  record  of 
society.” 

He  contended  that  socialism 
on  the  campus  “is  a  newspaper 
myth.” 

Coniniemorative  Monument 

In  conjunction  with  the  Re¬ 
gion  5  conference,  a  12-foot 
bronze  monument  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  founding  of  SDX  was 
unveiled  at  DePauw  University 
in  Greencastle,  Ind.  The  cere¬ 
mony  marked  the  site  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 


Editors  Gathering  For  Annual  Parley 


The  annual  round  of  meetings 
of  newspaper  executives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  opens 
this  coming  w'eek  in  Washington. 
The  editors  will  open  their  ses¬ 
sions  there  on  Wednesday. 

Many  of  the  editors  will  move 
on  from  the  nation’s  capital  at 
week’s  end  and  will  join  with 
publishers  and  other  executives 
in  New'  York  programs  that  run 
from  Sunday  receptions  to  the 
grand  finale,  the  formal  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  on  Thursday. 

Details  of  the  program  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  have  been  announced  by 
Gene  Giancarlo,  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

^gistration  will  begin 
Wednesday.  There  will  also  be 
meetings  of  the  directors  and  a 
reception  for  members  and 
guests. 

The  speaking  program  opens 
Thursday  morning  w'ith  a  sym¬ 


posium  on  urban  affairs.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  include :  Constantines 
Doxiades,  of  Athens,  a  city 
planner;  Alan  Boyd,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet;  and  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Undersecretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment. 

These  panelists  will  concern 
themselves  with  “The  Physical 
Aspects’’  of  city  planning. 
Taking  up  “The  Human 
Aspects”  will  be:  Floyd  Mc- 
Kissick,  national  director.  Con¬ 
gress  for  Racial  Equality;  and 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  director. 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Thursday  luncheon 
speaker  will  be  New  York  City’s 
mayor,  John  V.  Lindsay,  whose 
topic  is:  “Are  Big  Cities  Man¬ 
ageable?” 

After  the  society’s  business 
affairs  are  transacted,  the 
Thursday  afternoon  session  will 
be  turned  over  to  two  speakers. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of 


the  Ford  Foundation,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  CIA,  the  Students 
and  the  National  Interest.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  him  will  be  Robert  M. 
Hitt  Jr.,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post,  whose  topic  is 
“When  Should  an  Editor  Not 
Tell  the  Truth?” 

A  panel  on  “New  Frontiers  in 
Science”  is  scheduled  for  Friday 
morning.  The  participants  w'ill 
be:  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey, 
Baylor  University,  medicine; 
Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  popu¬ 
lation;  and  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Wein¬ 
berg,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo¬ 
ratory,  the  peaceful  atom. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  will  report  on  his  re¬ 
cent  visit  with  European  leaders 
and  will  comment  on  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  at  a  Friday  luncheon. 

“How  to  Get  Five  Million 
Readers  by  Really  Trying”  is 
the  subject  of  a  talk  to  be  given 
Friday  afternoon  by  Cecil  H. 
King,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Daily  Mirror,  London. 


Another  Friday  afternoon 
speaker  will  be  U.S.  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield,  Oregon  Republi¬ 
can,  whose  topic  is  “The  Draft 
Is  Obsolete.” 

Unidentified  flying  objects 
come  up  for  the  editors’  con¬ 
sideration  Saturday  morning. 
The  panelists  will  be  Dr,  Donald 
Menzel  of  the  Harvard  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  Dr.  James  E.  McDon¬ 
ald  of  the  Institute  of  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Physics,  University  of 
Arizona. 

U.S,  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Illinois  Republican,  is 
scheduled  to  address  the  Satur¬ 
day  luncheon  on  “This  New 
World.” 

The  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  will  be  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  New  York 
Democrat. 

In  the  election  of  officers, 
Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  is 
slated  to  advance  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  Robert  C. 
Notson,  Portland  Oregonian. 


TOLEDO 

Normalcy  in  Sight 
After  Long  Strike 

By  Gerard  B.  Healey 


Toledo,  Ohio 

If  there  is  a  formula  for 
bringing  a  newspaper  back  to 
pulsating  existence  after  a  long 
and  costly  strike,  the  people  at 
the  Blade  and  the  Times  appear 
to  have  hit  the  target.  Not  a 
bullseye  yet,  but  they’re  getting 
closer  every  day. 

The  two  newspapers — after¬ 
noon  Blade  and  morning  Times 
—of  which  Paul  Block  Jr.,  and 
his  brother,  William  Block,  are 
co-publishers,  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  March  27  after  a  five 
months  shutdown.  The  labor  dis¬ 
pute  involved  nine  unions. 

The  strike  saw  the  emergence 
of  an  “interim  newspaper,”  pub¬ 
lished  with  union  capital,  and 
a  surge  of  new  business  for 
many  neighborhood  newspapers. 
These  conditions  existed  through 
the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  Easter  seasons. 

Losses  are  ‘Plenty' 

The  unions  and  management 
reached  agreement  March  22  on 
a  contract  calling  for  an  aver¬ 
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age  $21  weekly  pay  increase,  but 
it  was  four  days  later,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  before  the  long-silent 
presses  were  spewing  papers. 

Executives  prefer  not  to  say 
what  the  papers’  loss  was  other 
than  a  broad  “plenty.”  They 
figure  the  strikers  lost  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  wages.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reports  of  department 
store  business  during  the  shut¬ 
down  tell  part  of  the  retailers’ 
sad  story'. 

The  Blade  and  Times  stopped 
publishing  Oct.  25,  1966.  Store 
sales  showed  a  drop  of  19%  for 
the  week  ending  Oct.  29,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of 
1965.  Economists  decided  that 
much  of  this  was  due  to  lack 
of  daily  newspaper  advertising. 

The  figure  flattened  out,  but 
still  sales  were  dow'n  5%  for  the 
Jan.  1-March  25,  1967  period. 

Sales  still  haven’t  displayed  a 
strong  upturn  but  it  must  be 
considered,  the  papers’  manage¬ 
ment  says,  that  they’ve  been 
back  in  business  less  than  three 
weeks. 


Advertising  linage  is  up  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  since  resump¬ 
tion,  is  expected  to  level  off  to 
10%  for  April  compared  with 
April,  1966,  figures.  National, 
alone,  is  up  9%  thus  far  in 
April,  accorxling  to  Wayne  G. 
Current,  general  manager,  and 
Paul  W.  Tovey,  advertising 
director. 

The  Blade  published  88  pages 
the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
strike,  96  pages  the  second 
Wednesday.  Thursday  is  Tole¬ 
do’s  biggest  week-day  sales  push. 
Last  Sunday  the  Blade  put  out 
194  pages. 

Current  attributed  part  of  the 
heavy  runs  to  merchants  eager 
to  get  their  sales  messages  to 
the  public.  Many  had  not  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  union  newspaper. 
Many  others  had  been  confined 
to  ads  in  the  neighborhood  week¬ 
lies. 

An  example  of  non-daily  ad 
costs  to  merchants  came  from 
Kenneth  R.  Kinney,  promotion 
director.  The  Toledo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  annually  runs  a  pro¬ 
motion  to  persuade  young  men 
and  women  to  remain  and  work 
in  the  community  after  they 
have  finished  school. 

The  Chamber  paid  between 
$13  and  $14  an  inch  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  outlying  papers  which 
promised  delivery  to  a  combined 
129,000  circulation,  three  times 
as  much  as  the  same  amount  of 
advertising  would  have  cost 
them  in  the  Blade  and  Times. 


Numerous  merchants  reported 
similar  experiences,  Kinney  and 
Tovey  leported.  u 

The  Blade  had  183,000  daily  I 
and  194,000  Sunday  circulation 
when  the  unions  walked  out. 
Daily  circulation  is  off  between 
5  and  7%  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  Sunday  circulation  losses 
show  only  3,000,  but  that  figure 
was  approximated  prior  to  re¬ 
ceipt  of  returns  from  outlying 
areas  for  last  Sunday.  It  could 
l)e  more. 

Circulation  Pruniutiun 

Current  said  the  experience 
of  other  dailies,  out  of  business 
for  long  periods,  has  been  a  cir¬ 
culation  decline  of  10%  and 
more  the  first  several  weeks, 
then  a  steady  long  pull  back  to 
normalcy.  He  looks  for  a  Blade 
descent  of  slightly  more  than  8% 
before  the  climb  begins. 

To  combat  expected  circula¬ 
tion  losses  the  Blade  started  a 
$5,000  prize  contest,  “Number 
Please,”  which  urged  readers  to 
answer  questions  under  a  daily 
cartoon. 

The  Blade  also  will  give 
$4,444  in  12  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  entries  in  a  “Place  That 
Tv  Face”  contest.  The  idea  is  to 
have  readers  save  their  tv  sec¬ 
tion  from  Sunday’s  paper.  Each 
tab  carries  a  set  of  five  cut-up 
halves  of  the  faces  of  tv  per- 
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riRCULATORS 

Weepers  And  Wallers 
Take  A  Back  Seat 


Ily  Tony  Brenna 

Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

Circulation’s  •‘weepers  and 
wailers”  were  hardly  heard  at 
the  50th  Spring  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  here  this  week. 

In  fact,  business  sessions  over 
two  days  of  the  four-day  conven¬ 
tion  span  placed  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  future  challenges  rather 
than  the  problems  of  today.  The 
“everything  in  the  garden  is 
rosy”  atmosphere  was  height¬ 
ened  by  success  stories  and  the 
sight  of  wellknown  circulators 
carrying  off  still  more  awards 
for  work  well  done. 

The  thorns  of  carrier  recruit¬ 
ment,  turnover  and  population 
drift  —  cited  with  growing  fre¬ 
quency  during  recent  months  — 
did  not  appear  to  be  digging  too 
deeply  into  ISCMA  members’ 
operations.  But  evident,  too,  at 
this  meeting  was  a  “least  said, 
soonest  mended”  attitude  among 
policy  makers.  They  seemed  dis¬ 
inclined  to  fan  controversial 
areas. 

However,  if  a  convention  can 
be  said  to  have  a  collective  mes¬ 
sage,  this  forum  for  circulators 


from  five  Mid- Atlantic  states 
provided  a  calculated  but  polite 
rebuttal  to  those  who  say  the 
Little  Merchant  system  is  in  a 
state  of  deterioration,  the  main 
message  being:  “hard  work,  in¬ 
genuity  and  talent  —  as  has 
always  been  the  case  —  allied 
with  old  and  new  tools  of  pro¬ 
motion  are  adequate  to  preserve 
a  distributive  system  which 
can’t  be  bettered.” 

Valued  Asset 

Among  those  to  take  a  smack 
at  purveyors  of  gloom  was  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  who  said: 
“In  recent  months  we  have  heard 
a  lot  of  weeping  and  wailing 
about  problems  of  retaining  a 
strong  newspaperboy  system.  As 
far  as  I  can  determine,  none  of 
the  weepers  and  wailers  have 
come  forward  with  any  econom¬ 
ically  sound  suggestion  of  a  new 
system  to  replace  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  system.  Nor  are  they 
likely  to  do  so.  .  . 

“The  Newspaperboy  system  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
the  publisher  has.  It  gets  an 


enormous  job  done  every  day; 
it  contacts  readers  on  a  friendly 
basis;  it  provides  a  community 
relations  touch  which  has  great 
value  to  the  newspaper.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  newspaperboys 
are  priority  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  newspaper  employees.  Many 
newspapers  today  are  concen¬ 
trating  much  of  the  talent  re¬ 
cruitment  effort  on  their  news- 
paperboys.  They  deserve  it.” 

Similarly,  two  New  Jersey 
circulators,  ISCMA  president 
Edward  L.  Bennett  (Hacken¬ 
sack  Record)  and  L.  Scott  Ol¬ 
sen  (Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News),  urged  newspapers  to 
look  to  their  recruitment  and 
promotion  programs  before 
speaking  in  terms  of  widespread 
problems  developing  in  the  car¬ 
rier  system.  Bennett  noted : 
“This  negative  talk  is  a  bunch 
of  hogwash  —  we’ve  always  had 
problems,  but  they  are  nothing 
that  the  right  program  can’t 
cure.  .  .” 

The  wind  of  change  blowing 
through  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  —  although  far  from  a 
gusty  expression  of  open  opin¬ 
ion  at  this  meeting  —  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  a  number  of 
pertinent  observations  in  re¬ 
spect  of  circulation  employee 
status. 

These  came  in  prepared  talks 
and  in  personal  conversation 
with  managers,  supervisors  and 
district  men.  A  listener  tapping 
this  thought  stream  detected 
contentment  with  the  status 
quo  on  larger  newspapers, 
(where  the  circulators  get  cash 


and  kudos  in  ample  measure), 
but  resentment  among  many  of 
those  heading  up  smaller  depart¬ 
ments.  Among  the  latter,  the 
theme  was:  “For  too  long  pub¬ 
lishers  have  viewed  us  as  some¬ 
thing  like  second-class  citizens. 
They’ve  failed  to  accord  our 
district  men  the  prestige  and 
‘image’  given  to  ad  staffers  and 
the  editorial  guys.  Times  are 
changing;  they  want  more  from 
us,  we  want  more  from  them...” 

The  meeting  also  moved  into 
editorial  and  advertising  areas. 
A  publisher  —  Eugene  A.  Simon 
of  the  News  Printing  Co.,  Tar- 
entum.  Pa.  —  urged  circulators 
to  make  their  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  understand  the  value  of 
local  news.  Stephen  W.  Ryder, 
vicepresident  of  the  Ottaway 
Group,  dealt  with  advertising. 

The  need  for  newspapers  to 
relate  more  closely  to  their  mar¬ 
kets  was  taken  up  by  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  general  manager  of  the 
International  Circulations  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  He  suggested 
that  a  great  many  newspapers 
were  still  trying  to  be  “all  things 
to  all  people,”  often  neglecting 
the  local  scene. 

‘Marketing  Managers’ 

“I  envision  alert  circulation 
managers  of  the  future  becom¬ 
ing  true  marketing  managers,” 
he  said.  “We  know  there  are 
great  changes  in  composition  of 
our  population,  young  people 
will  vastly  predominate  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  years  ahead  .  .  . 
women  are  becoming  more  num- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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ABC  Ends 

Chicago 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  voted  to  drop  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  extension  of 
ABC  auditing  services  to  non- 
paid  publications. 

The  subject  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
Projects  Evaluation  Commit¬ 
tee  since  the  annual  meeting  of 
members  in  1965  when  the 
Business  Publication  Division 
adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  publisher  member¬ 
ship  requirement  of  70%  paid 
circulation  be  eliminated. 

In  explaining  the  action.  Board 
Chairman  William  H.  Ewen 
said:  “The  subject  of  auditing 
of  unpaid  was  important  and 
controversial.  Its  study  took  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  deserved 
it. 

“But  1  am  satisfied  that  the 
Board’s  decision  to  drop  it  is 
the  right  one.  Moreover,  it  will 
free  the  energies  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  and  staff  members  to  launch 
new  and  exciting  ABC  plans  to 
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Interest  In 

bring  more  audited  information 
to  advertising  buyers.” 

Ewen  said  the  ABC  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  involve  Board  and  in¬ 
dustry  committees  in  the  study 
of  procedures  and  equipment  to 
speed  up  audits  and  the  release 
of  reports;  a  re-examination  of 
the  data  reported  by  ABC  and 
methods  of  presentation;  and 
continued  development  of  new 
services  to  present  members, 
similar  to  the  new  Supplemental 
Data  Reports  now  available. 

These  reports  include  market 
demographic  characteristics  for 
newspapers,  paid  circulation 
c,ounty  analysis  for  magazines 
and  farm  publications,  sub¬ 
scriber  identification  for  maga¬ 
zines,  and  ‘other  data’  for  busi¬ 
ness  publications. 

Ewen  said  the  elimination  of 
the  unpaid  discussion  will  per¬ 
mit  the  Projects  Evaluation 
Committee  and  other  Board  com¬ 
mittees  to  speed  their  studies 
of  such  potential  ABC  services 
as  circulation  data  banks,  pub¬ 
lication  audience  research,  pass- 
along  readership,  and  the  veri- 
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fication  of  research  survey  in¬ 
terviews. 

The  question  of  auditing  non¬ 
paid  has  been  explored  by  the 
Projects  Evaluation  Committee 
for  20  months. 

In  addition,  members  of  this 
committee  and  other  members  of 
the  ABC  Board  have  made  talks, 
appeared  on  panels,  and  parti¬ 
cipated  in  many  discussions  with 
ABC  members. 

‘The  debate,”  Ewen  said,  “has 
been  prolonged  and  vigorous. 
We  promised  early  that  the 
Board  would  take  no  affirmative 
action  on  this  controversial  is¬ 
sue  without  providing  at  least 
six  months  notice  to  our  full 
membership  and  an  opportunity 
to  vote  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau. 

Majority  Opposed  Nonpaid 

“Opinions  have  crystallized, 
and  it  is  now  indicated  that  a 
clear  majority  of  the  member¬ 
ship  is  opposed  to  the  auditing 
of  nonpaid  distribution.  The 
Board’s  decision,  therefore,  is 


in  the  proper  democratic  tradi¬ 
tion.  Further  debate  becomes 
both  unnecessary  and  a  waste 
of  time.” 

The  Board’s  decision  at  its 
April  7  meeting  was  by  a  large 
margin,  Ewen  said.  Directors  in 
the  buyer  category  agreed  with 
reluctamce,  he  reported,  but 
yielded  to  the  indicated  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau’s  membership. 

In  endorsing  the  committee’s 
recommendations,  the  ABC 
Board  reaffirmed  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  its  affiliate  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Marketing  Services.  ABMS  serv¬ 
ices  include  the  auditing  of  reg¬ 
istered  attendance  of  trade 
shows  and  expositions,  the  aud¬ 
iting  of  direct  mail  lists,  and 
other  experimental  work  with 
marketing  organizations  other 
than  publications. 

“Services  to  be  offered  will  be 
restricted  to  those  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  advertising  as  a 
whole,  and  practical  on  a  self- 
financing  basis,”  Ewen  said. 
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2  Rockford  Papers 
Join  Gannett  Group 


Rockford,  111. 

An  api’eenient  for  the  two 
Rockford  daily  newspapers  to 
join  the  Gannett  Group  was 
sigfned  April  11. 

The  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  the  Register  Republic, 
and  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  two  newspapers,  serving 
more  than  250,000  population  in 
this  northwest  Illinois  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agricultural  cen¬ 
ter,  have  a  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  approaching  100,000. 
Sunday  circulation  is  78,000. 

All  Conimun  .^lock 

The  purchase  price  was  not 
announced.  All  common  stock  of 
Rockford  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
included  in  the  sale.  Not  in¬ 
cluded  are  preferred  stock  and 
debentures  held  largely  by  Rock¬ 
ford  residents.  Vincent  J.  Man- 
no,  New  York  newspaper  broker 
and  consultant,  handled  the 
transaction. 

Gannett  already  had  a  Rock¬ 
ford  interest.  It  acquired  one  of 
the  three  Rockford  television 
stations,  WREX,  in  196.3. 

With  the  Rockford  news¬ 
papers,  the  Gannett  Group  now 
will  embrace  30  newspapers  with 
a  total  circulation  of  1,250,000 
daily  and  562,000  on  Sunday.  In 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Florida,  and  Illinois  (the 
Danville  Commercial-Xews, 
acquired  in  1934). 

In  announcing  the  sale  agree¬ 
ment,  Todd  said: — 

“In  1952,  when  we  purchased 
these  newspapers,  we  did  so  with 
full  realization  that  we  had  a 
complete  responsibility  to  serve 
the  Rockford  community  prop¬ 
erly.  And,  in  our  decision  to  sell, 
we  inherit  an  added  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  Rockford  community. 

Retiourcr^  for  Expansion 

“This  responsibility  we  believe 
we  discharge  by  our  selection  of 
the  Gannett  Group  as  successor 
owner,  headed  by  Paul  Miller, 
president,  whom  I’ve  known  for 
many  years. 

“Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  great  newspapermen.  We 
consider  the  Gannett  organiza¬ 
tion  fully  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  tradition  of  Rockford’s  two 
daily  newspapers.  Gannett’s  con¬ 
cept  of  newspaper  publishing 
parallels  our  ideals,  and  will  be 


very  compatible  with  the  Rock¬ 
ford  community. 

“In  addition,  Gannett  has  the 
resources  to  continue  to  meet 
expansion  needs  of  Rockford’s 
newspapers  in  the  exploding 
economy  of  the  Rockford  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Miller  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Todd,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  will  succeed 
his  father  as  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  papers.  He  also  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“We  are  extremely  pleased 
that  the  Todd  family  and  their 
associates  decided  on  this  affilia¬ 
tion,”  said  Miller,  who  becomes 
Rockford’s  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

He  added:  “The  Rockford 
Newspapers  have  a  splendid 
record  of  public  service.  With 
Bill  Todd  continuing  as  oper¬ 
ating  head,  the  community  is 
assured  that  this  record  will 
continue.  No  personnel  or  policy 
changes  are  contemplated.” 


Purchase  of  the  Bellingham 
Publishing  Co.,  the  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian  Inc.,  and  the  Perkins  Press 
gives  Federated  Publications 
Inc.  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Washington  State’s  Puget 
Sound  growth  area. 

These  are  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  Olym¬ 
pia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian, 
afternoon  newspajjers.  Both 
were  developed  by  the  late  S. 
X.  Perkins,  who  at  one  time 
published  a  half-dozen  Wash¬ 
ington  dailies. 

Byron  D.  Scott,  president  of 
the  separate  companies  since 
1955,  remains  with  Federated  as 
legal  counsel.  He  is  a  Seattle 
attomey  and  the  son-in-law  of 
the  newspaper  group’s  founder. 

E.  S.  Planta  remains  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Perkins 
Press.  Direction  of  the  dailies 
continues  with  Ben  H.  Sefrit, 
general  manager  at  Bellingham 
since  1960  and  with  the  Herald 
since  1928,  and  with  Richard  S. 
Lawrence,  general  manager, 
Olympian. 

Sefrit  is  the  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington.  For¬ 
merly  the  Bellingham  Herald 
editor,  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 


Public  Service  Firm 
Purchases  ISeuspaper 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

Pencor  Services  Inc.  is  pur¬ 
chasing  the  daily  Times-Xews 
here  May  1  from  Mrs.  Cy  Apfel- 
baum  and  Joseph  L.  Boyle.  The 
latter  will  remain  as  editor,  and 
the  former,  his  sister,  plans  to 
retire  as  business  manager.  She 
has  been  with  the  i)aper  since 
1921. 

Pencor  is  the  parent  of  Pal- 
merton  Telejjhone  Co.  and  Blue 
Ridge  Broadcasters  and  also 
operates  recreation  centeis.  The 
Times-News,  a  daily  since  1883, 
has  a  circulation  of  about  2,500 
evening. 

Originally  named  Mauch 
Chunk,  this  community  was  re¬ 
christened  several  years  ago  to 
honor  the  famous  All-American 
athlete. 

• 

Editor  Retires 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 

Samuel  Winett,  a  member  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  editorial 
staff  for  45  years,  and  editor  of 
its  editorial  page  the  past  eight 
years,  has  retired.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Frank  Hires,  for¬ 
mer  Sunday  editor.  He  will  act 
as  day  news  editor  also. 


Charles  L.  (Chick)  Sefrit.  His 
late  father,  Frank  I.  Sefrit,  and 
the  two  brothers  have  managed 
the  Herald  since  1911. 

Federated  expre.ssed  its  de¬ 
light  in  the  e.xisting  strong 
management  by  experienced 
newspapermen  and  announced 
no  changes  were  planned.  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  broker  and  consultant, 
negotiated  the  sale. 

The  Federated  group,  of 
which  Robert  B.  Miller  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.  is 
president,  now  includes  daily 
newspapers  in  Battle  Creek  and 
Lansing,  Michigan;  in  Lafayette 
and  Marion,  Indiana;  and  the 
Boise  Statesman  papers  in 
Idaho. 

The  Olympian  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,000  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  while  the  Bellingham  Her- 
al(l  circulation  runs  to  22,000 
evening  and  Sunday. 

The  OljTnpian,  in  business  for 
77  years,  has  been  published  by 
the  Perkins  family  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  Bell¬ 
ingham  Herald,  78  years  old, 
has  lieen  associated  with  the 
Perkins  family  for  63  years. 

Joseph  R.  Chema,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Federated, 
assisted  in  the  negotiations. 


1,000  at  Dinner 
For  Evans  Salute 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

More  than  1,000  persons  from 
the  fields  of  joui-nalism,  poliiics, 
religion,  academia  and  business 
attached  a  formal  dinner  here 
April  6  to  honor  the  Evans  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  Xasliville  Tenties- 
sean. 

The  event  marked  the  llOth 
anniversarj'  of  the  date  when 
the  late  Silliman  Evans  Sr. 
came  here  from  Texas  and 
bought  the  bankrupt  newspaper. 
He  served  as  its  publisher  until 
his  death  in  1955. 

Silliman  Evans  Jr.  was  pub¬ 
lisher  until  his  death  in  1961 
and  his  brother,  Amon  Carter 
Evans,  has  been  publisher  since 
then.  The  present  publisher  is 
named  after  his  father’s  close 
friend,  the  late  Amon  Carter, 
owner  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Amon  Carter  J  r,,  publisher  of 
the  Star-Telegram,  remarked  to 
the  dinner  guests  that  “Tennes¬ 
see  has  sent  many  people  to 
Texas,  but  the  Evans  family  is 
the  repayment  of  that  loan.” 

The  dinner  was  sponsored  by 
Andrew  Benedict,  president  of 
First  American  National  Bank. 


Shopper  Publisher* 

Dailies  Hit  by  Fire  * 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

A  midnight  electrical  fire 
April  2  caused  a  complete  me¬ 
chanical  breakdown  in  the  plant 
of  the  El  Paso  Times  and  the 
El  Paso  Herald-Post.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  approximately 
$100,000.  The  main  power  supply 
transformer  and  the  electrical 
control  switch  panel  were 
knocked  out.  The  Times  (morn¬ 
ing)  had  just  completed  the  first 
two  editions,  and  was  preparing 
for  the  Home  when  the  fire  broke 
out  amid  loud  explosions. 

Limited  runs  of  a  four-page 
edition  of  both  were  printed  by 
the  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  weekly  offset  shop¬ 
per.  Type  was  set  at  four  out-  ' 
side  job  shops  and  proofs  were 
pulled  for  offset  plates  at  the 
weekly’s  plant.  Some  type  was 
set  at  the  newspaper  plant  as 
power  was  restored. 

About  10  rolls  of  newsprint 
were  water-soaked. 

Offers  of  assistance  came  from 
many  firms  and  individuals.  CoL 
Garcia  Valseca,  publisher  of 
several  papers  in  Mexico,  called 
Dorrance  Roderick,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
here  and  offered  use  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  Juarez,  Mexico,  just 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River 
from  El  Paso. 


Federated  Purchases 
2  West  Coast  Dailies 
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Tv  Station  Groups  Ask 


Halo  in  Place  of  Bias 


Newspaper  Publishers  Support 
Arguments  in  FCC  Proceedings 


lly  Jerome  H.  Walker 

The  case  for  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  of  television  stations  has 
been  on  trial  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
the  past  year. 

Several  large  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  are  among  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  who  are  awaiting  a 
judgment.  Their  interest  is  two¬ 
fold.  A  favorable  ruling  would 
open  the  gates  for  acquisition  of 
stations  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  amount  to  a  quasi-judicial 
endorsement  of  group  ownership 
in  the  whole  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  comment  to  E&P  by  W. 
Theodore  Pierson,  Washington 
counsel  for  broadcasting  inter¬ 
ests,  epitomized  what  the 
lengthy,  complex  arguments  are 
all  about.  He  said : 

“We  are  hopeful  that  the  FCC 
will  abandon  a  doctrinaire  atti¬ 
tude  toward  groups  owning  sta¬ 
tions  and  replace  this  bias  with 
a  halo.” 

To  make  a  convincing  case  for 
the  groups,  42  of  them  in  the 
television  business  formed  a  tem¬ 
porary  Council  for  Television 
Development  and  spent  nearly 
$300,000  for  a  definitive  study 
of  the  public  benefits  and  efficacy 
of  ownership  combinations. 

The  document,  prepared  by 
United  Research  Incorporated  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  submit¬ 
ted  in  support  of  the  Council’s 
petition  to  the  FCC  to  withdraw 
its  proposed  rule  of  limiting  ac¬ 
quisition  of  VHF  stations  in  the 
top  50  markets  of  the  country. 

In  the  membership  of  CTD 
are  these  newspaper-affiliated 
groups:  Corinthian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Cox  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  The  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Hearst  Radio  Inc.,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  Co.,  KFAL  Inc.  of  Dul¬ 
uth,  Newhouse  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Northwest  Publications, 
Inc.,  RKO  General  Inc.,  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.,  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.,  WGN  Contin¬ 
ental  Broadcasting  Co.,  WKY 
Television  System  Inc.,  W^PIX 
Inc.  and  WTAR  Radio-Tv  Corp. 

The  newspaper  groups  own 
and  operate  about  half  of  the 


lUO  stations  represented  in  the 
entire  Council  membership. 

Other  major  interests  are 
Time-Life  Inc.,  Storer  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  Avco  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Capital  Cities  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Taft  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  Wometco  Enterprises 
Inc. 

Chairman  for  the  Council  is 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of 
WGN  Continental  which  is  based 
in  Chicago  and  is  one  of  the  31 
subsidiary  companies  in  the 
Tribune  Company.  Although  he 
is  primarily  a  broadcaster  and 
always  has  worked  in  that  field, 
Quaal  holds  credentials  to  qual¬ 
ify  him  for  full  standing  as  a 
spokesman  in  the  “newspaper 
section”  of  the  Council.  His 
boss  is  J.  Howard  Wood,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Tribune 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cnrjo  Tribune,  and  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

WGN  stations — in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Duluth  and  Denver — 
operate  independently  of  the 
Tribune  newspapers  which  are 
published  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  Orlando. 
This  arrangement  has  proved 
especially  beneficial,  Quaal  says, 
and  it  is  offered  as  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  Council’s  case  in 
favor  of  allowing  groups  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  operations  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  markets  where 
they  would  acquire  stations. 

“Our  group,  for  example,” 
Quaal  remarked,  “has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  improving  televi¬ 
sion  service  to  the  public  by  tak¬ 
ing  over  stations  that  might  not 
be  on  the  air  today  if  they  •’ad 
been  left  to  stand  on  their  own 
resources.” 

It  is  Quaal’s  contention,  and 
the  Council  presentation  elab¬ 
orates  on  this,  that  unrestricted 
group  ownership  would  advance 
UHF  television  more  rapidly 
than  if  its  development  remains 
dependent  on  individual  licensees 
in  broadcasting. 

The  point  is  stressed  in  briefs 
filed  with  the  FCC  that  groups 
can  generate  the  capital  needed 
to  embellish  television  program¬ 
ming.  Single  station  owners  are 


more  likely  to  rely  only  on  the 
programs  made  available  to  them 
by  the  networks. 

As  in  the  case  of  newspaper 
ownership,  the  multiple  groups 
in  broadcasting  derive  benefits 
from  the  tax  laws  which  make  it 
wise  to  invest  surplus  earnings 
in  improvement  of  service  or  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  business  in  related 
fields. 

Another  point  which  both 
Pierson  and  Quaal  stress,  while 
speaking  for  the  Council,  is  that 
group  owners  are  less  likely  to 
be  traders  in  station  licenses; 
they  retain  their  stations  over 
much  longer  periods  than  the 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  vacation 
was  taken  by  members  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
public  when  13  University  of 
Washinqton  students  put  out  the 
papers  for  three  days.  Above, 
News  Editor  Maurice  Helland  goes 
over  a  makeup  plan  with  Darlene 
Himmelspach  who  worked  on  the 
copy  desk. 


NEWS  CORD— Susan  Slettvet,  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  a  U  of  Washington 
student,  covered  the  federal-state 
government  beat  during  the  three- 
day  assignment  on  the  Yakima 
dailies. 


average  operator  who  holds  a 
license  for  one  station. 

In  its  petition,  separate  from 
participation  in  the  CTD  brief, 
Newhouse  Broadcasting  advised 
the  FCC  that  it  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  additional 
UHF’s  if  the  rule  restricting 
group  ownership  were  not  on  the 
commission’s  books.  Several 
other  station  owners  made  the 
same  kind  of  an  appeal. 

What  CTD  contributed  to  the 
argument,  said  Pierson,  is  the 
first  study  of  its  kind  ever  made, 
on  a  thoroughly  professional 
basis,  on  the  effects  of  diversity 
and  competition  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry. 

Pierson  explained  that  the 
Council  was  organized  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Commission’s  post¬ 
ing  on  June  21,  1965  of  its  “In¬ 
terim  Policy”  and  proposed 
amendment  of  the  television 
multiple  ownership  section  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Ad  Group’s 
Report  Hits 
‘Assertions’ 

The  American  Advertising 
Federation  has  released  to 
members  a  rebuttal  which  de¬ 
picts  as  “unfounded  assertions” 
the  statemeints  by  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Donald  F.  Tur¬ 
ner  that  advertising  restrains 
competition  anti  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  consumers  with  adequate 
information. 

Turner  has  advocated  govern¬ 
ment  involvement  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  product-information 
systems  to  compete  with  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  30-page  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  special  committee 
headed  by  Bert  C.  Goss,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  drafting  of  the 
report  by  Frank  Dierson,  a  New 
York  attorney. 

Called  Unrealistic 

The  critique’s  basic  thrust  on 
Turner’s  views  is  that  they  are 
unrealistic,  seemingly  contra¬ 
dictory  and  based  on  beliefs 
stimulated  by  inadequate  re¬ 
search  of  a  purely  statistical 
nature.  Pointing  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  many  factors,  not 
just  advertising,  contribute  to  a 
company’s  leadership  position 
in  a  market,  the  report  says, 
“An  effort  is  to  try  to  fit  a  sin¬ 
gle  factor  as  responsible  for 
dominance  and  ‘monopoly  pro¬ 
fits’  seems  beyond  reason,  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  the  single  factor  is 
advertising  expenditures.” 

The  report  notes  that  many 
well  -  advertised,  once  -  famous 
brands  have  suffered  loss  of 
market  share  and  profit  and 
have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  Packard  automobile  is  cited 
as  one  example. 

Challenging  Turner’s  view 
that  heavy  advertising  helps  to 
attain  “monopoly  prices”,  the 
report  counters  that  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  often  the  real  force  in 
high  prices  today.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  AAF  report  cites  the 
25-fold  increase  in  gasoline 
taxes  in  the  past  45  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  industry’s  price  of 
gasoline  to  consumers  has  de¬ 
clined. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  has  attacked  as  wasteful 
competition  the  advertising  of 
products  that  are  basically  sim¬ 
ilar,  but  the  report  questions 
alternatives  to  such  competi¬ 
tion.  The  report  acknowledges 
that  a  businessman  must  com¬ 
pete  through  advertising  “un- 


Lucky  Strikes 
Leave  BBDO 

An  account  swatch  closed  the 
books  this  week  on  a  legend  of 
Madison  Avenue. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  withdrawing  the 
Lucky  Strike  business  from  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne 
and  giving  it  to  Richard  K. 
Manoff  Inc. 

It  wras  just  about  20  years 
ago  that  Luckies  moved  to 
BBDO  as  the  result  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  sales  pitch  made  by  agency 
president  Bernard  C.  (Ben) 
Duffy  on  tobacco  mogul  Vincent 
Riggio.  The  “Hit  Parade”  be¬ 
gan  a  succession  of  advertising 
spectaculars  on  radio  and  TV. 

In  those  days,  Luckies  repre¬ 
sented  about  $12  million  in  bill¬ 
ings,  one  of  the  biggest  ad  ac¬ 
counts  around. 

Several  other  American  To¬ 
bacco  brands  stay  with  BBDO. 


less  he  is  willing  to  hand  over 
his  market  to  someone  else.” 
The  alternative  of  competitors 
agreeing  among  themselves  to 
cut  down  on  advertising  and 
promotional  outlays  is,  says  the 
report,  “clearly  forbidden  by 
the  antitrust  law’s.” 

• 

Bureau  Appoints 
Creative  Director 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  has  appointe<l  Steven  T. 
Sohmer  as  creative  director,  a 
new  title. 

The  25-year-old  Sohmer  .suc¬ 
ceeds  Sandy  Thomson,  who  re¬ 
signed  this  week  from  the  $30,- 
000-a-year  post  for  “reasons  of 
poor  health.”  Thomson  came  to 
the  Bureau  about  nine  months 
ago  as  promotion  director  from 
McCall  Printing  Corporation.  He 
immediately  created  the  “News¬ 
paper  Sell”  advertising  testi¬ 
monial  campaign  currently  run¬ 
ning  in  more  than  500  dailies. 

Sohmer,  author  of  a  novel, 
“The  Way  It  Was,”  published  in 
1966,  w’as  hired  in  1964  by 
Thomson’s  predecessor,  Ted 
Barash,  as  a  copyrighter. 

Last  year,  as  writer-in-charge 
of  the  development  of  the  “Crea¬ 
tive  Newspaper”,  the  former 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  McFad- 
den  Bartell  Publications  staff 
man  was  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
ducing  one  of  the  Bureau’s 
most  effective  presentations. 

Sohmer  in  the  last  few  months 
has  been  supervising  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Bureau’s  automo¬ 
bile  movie  presentation  which 
will  be  shown  to  publishers  at 
the  ANPA  convention  for  the 
first  time. 


For  the  Record 


. By  Jerry  Walker  Jr.„„. . . . . . . J 


Pipes  Gaines,  general  advertising  and  promotion  manager  of 
the  Park  City  News  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  talking  up  the  fact 
that  the  15,000  daily  converts  to  a  SINGLE  RATE  June  1.  The 
only  difference  between  national  and  local,  says  Gaines,  will  l)e 
the  commissions  the  agencies  receive.  The  News  is  represented  by 
the  Wallace  Witmer  Co.,  which  now’  has  10  clients  with  one  rate 
cards.  .  .  .  Don  Pankratz,  advertising  manager  for  the  Manitowoc 
(Wis.)  Herald-Times,  has  his  downtown  merchants  sold  on  a 
year-long  campaign,  that  adds  “over  3,448  lines  of  advertising  per 
month.”  The  drive,  designed  to  make  DOWNTOWN  the  “biggest  ' 
shopping  center”  in  the  county,  got  underway  with  an  Easter 
ham  give-aw’ay  contest.  More  than  200,000  entries  w’ere  received. 
This  month  the  stores  are  getting  traffic  from  a  “friendliest  sales 
clerk”  contest;  next  month  the  merchants  w’ill  draw  for  a  color 
tv  set;  and  in  June  hundreds  of  balloons  will  be  released,  each 
filled  w’ith  “funny  money”,  which  will  l)e  honored  as  real  money 
on  the  day  of  the  sale.  .  . 

“Blondie”  characters  will  sell  refrigerator-freezer  appliances 
for  U.S.  Steel  in  June.  The  company  has  picked  papers  in  16  mar¬ 
kets  and  given  them  a  choice  of  two  1100-line  insertions  or  one 
full-page.  The  same  papers  also  can  get  a  full-color  supplement 
cover  by  agreeing  to  follow  it  w’ith  at  least  SEVEN  PAGES  of 
matter  related  to  no-frost  appliances.  .  .  .  The  May  issue  of  House 
Beautiful  features  a  retail  advertising  section  composed  of  ',4 -page 
ads  from  department  and  jewelry  stores,  all  advertising  Lenox 
china  and  crystal.  Preceding  each  of  the  6  regfional  sections,  in 
w’hich  a  different  set  of  8  retailers  appear,  is  a  full-color,  full-page 
National  Lenox  ad.  .  .  .  75%  of  the  budget  for  the  Haig  Scotch 
campaign  will  go  to  newspapers,  according  to  Don  Zulauf,  Ren- 
field  ad  manager.  The  agency.  Reach,  McClinton,  has  “LOCAL¬ 
IZED”  the  ads  w’ith  bold  headlines  that  mention  the  city’s  name. 

.  .  .  Seagram  has  assigned  Antique  Bourbon,  Mattingly  &  Moore, 
Henry  McKenna  and  Ronrico  Rum  to  J.  Walter  Thompson.  It’s  I 
that  agency’s  FIRST  LIQUOR  ACCOUNT.  .  . 

What  a  difference  a  day  makes  —  Mort  Frank  reports  the  five 
April  issues  of  Family  Weekly  closed  with  18.4%  more  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  than  the  four  published  in  .April  last  year,  making  it 
the  15th  consecutive  month  in  which  the  supplement  has  scored 
an  advertising  GAIN.  Linage  in  FW  is  running  30.7%  ahead  of 
last  year  for  the  first  four  months,  he  says.  .  .  .  Joseph  A.  Wallis 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  research  department  has  compiled 
the  follow’ing  breakdown  on  color  availabilities  from  the  in¬ 
formation  in  E&P's  Color  Issue  of  March  25: 


Circulation 

%  Total 

Newspapers 

(000) 

Circulation 

Black 

and  1  Color  ROP 

1,341 

53,600.9 

87% 

Black 

and  2  Colors  ROP 

909 

46,596.4 

76% 

Black 

and  3  Colors  ROP 

787 

44,636.7 

73% 

HiFi 

(Roll-Fed) 

1,141 

53,861.6 

88% 

SpectaColor 

382 

27,123.9 

44% 

Total, 

all  U.S.  New’spapers 

1,754 

61,397.3 

100% 

Steven  T.  Sohmer 


Political  Ad  Rate 
Kqiiality  [>aw  Stands 

Annapolis,  Md. 

Attempts  to  repeal  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  political  advertising 
rates  .shall  be  no  greater  than 
general  local  rates  failed  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

W'orking  on  behalf  of  the  re¬ 
pealer  were  William  Wilson  Jr., 
registered  lobbyist  for  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  As-  | 
sociation,  and  George  B.  Dela- 
plaine  Jr.,  of  the  Frederick  | 
News  and  Post,  chairman  of  the  ^ 
press  association’s  legislative 
committee. 
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1)411  IK?-*  DROP  MINIMUM 

Nashville  Sells  All 
Sizes  of  Spot  Color 


To  make  spot  color  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  iVns/a’iffe  Banner  and 
the  \nitliville  Tennesnean  have 
established  a  plan  which  eases 
the  minimum  linage  require¬ 
ments  on  one  color  and  black 
advertisements. 

Under  the  Nashville  Spot 
Color  Plan,  national  advertisers 
may  schedule  as  many  as  four 
individual  ads  of  less  than  1000- 
lines  each  in  one  color  and 
black.  The  ads  must  run  within 
a  seven-day  period,  excluding 
Sunday,  and  the  linage  has  to 
total  1000-lines  or  more.  A  sin¬ 
gle  premium  of  $200  will  be 
charged  to  cover  all  of  the  frac¬ 
tionalized  units. 

Since  most  of  the  larger 
dailies  have  a  set  minimum, 
ranging  from  560  to  1000-lines 
for  one  color  ROP  ads,  the 
Nashville  plan  is  considered  to 
be  a  breakthrough. 

Several  advertisers  in  the 
past  have  been  interested  in 
placing  smaller  space  spot  color 
ads,  particularly  for  test  market 
introductions,  but  have  en¬ 
countered  stiff  resistance.  The 
most  recent  example  is  the 
schedule  of  three  300-line  one- 
color  ads  run  about  18  months 
ago  by  Winston  cigarettes  in  a 
selected  list  of  papers  that  went 
along  with  the  request. 

Nashville’s  idea  was  given  an 
enthusiastic  reception  last  week 
when  introduced  to  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  adveitising  agen¬ 
cies  in  New  York  and  Philadelr 
phia  by  W.  G.  Edmondson,  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising. 
Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  agent  for  the  Banner  and 
the  Tennessean. 

While  Edmondson  said  he 
would  like  to  see  other  dailies 
ease  their  space  restrictions,  he 
told  E&P  the  success  of  the 
Nashville  Plan  does  not  depend 
on  wide  availability. 

“As  a  part  of  our  plan,  the 
advertiser  can  send  his  regular 
black-and-white  materials  to  us 
with  instructions  on  where  color 
should  be  printed  and  we  will 
take  care  of  the  rest  for  a  very 
economical  price  of  $30,”  he 
said.  “In  this  way,  Nashville 
might  be  the  only  paper  to  run 
a  schedule  of,  let’s  say,  four, 
250-line  black-and-white  ads  in 
color.” 

Edmondson  said  an  advertiser 
could,  if  he  desired,  run  one  ad 
in  1750-lines  and  a  250-line  ad 
under  the  plan  and  qualify  for 
the  single  premium  charge  of 


$200.  He  said  an  advertiser  can 
stagger  insertions  over  the 
seven  days  or  run  all  the  ads 
in  one  issue.  When  a  multi¬ 
page  request  is  made,  the  paper 
will  ask  for  a  day  or  two  lee¬ 
way,  he  said.  The  Nashville 
papers,  he  pointed  out,  handle  a 
heavy  volume  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Banner  with  a  30% 
increase  in  1966  ranks  fifth 
among  all  6-day  (Media  Rec¬ 
ords)  dailies  in  the  evening  and 
the  Tennessean  on  Sunday 
ranks  second,  and  fourth  in  the 
seven-day  field. 

Another  important  selling 
point  with  advertisers  is  the 
cost  efficiency  of  the  “small 
unit”  plan.  According  to  Ed¬ 
mondson,  the  costs  are  believed 
to  be  “unequalled  in  any  other 
market  or  medium.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said,  using  NPC’s 
continuity  rate  structure  in  a 
13-week  cycle,  the  cost  per 
thousand  of  total  paid  circula¬ 
tion  is  .81  for  the  minimum 
space  of  1000  lines  divided  into 
four  individual  advertisements 
using  one  of  the  standard  col¬ 
ored  inks  and  black. 

The  Branham  Company  is  the 
national  advertising  repre.senta- 
tive  for  the  Nashville  papers. 

• 

Claypool  Retires 

San  Francisco 

Ronald  A.  Claypool,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Cresmer,  Woodward,  0’- 
mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  joined  William.s,  Law- 
re.nce  &  Cresmer  in  1929  and 
was  manager  of  that  predecessor 
firm’s  offices  in  both  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Franscisco  of¬ 
fices.  Entering  advertising  by 
way  of  the  agency  business,  he 
was  with  Honig-Cooper,  San 
Francisco,  and  Johnston-Ayres, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  before  joining 
WL&C. 

Ad  Director 

Morton  S.  Bailey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  mag¬ 
azine.  Before  joining  BH&G  in 
1963,  he  was  assistant  New 
York  manager  for  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker,  newspaper 
representatives. 

• 

S&C  Named 

Greencastle  (Ind.)  Banner 
has  switched  from  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  to  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen  Inc.  for  national 
representation. 
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Toronto  Telegram 
Names  Overseas  Rep 

The  Toronto  Telegram  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Paul 
Singer-Lawrence,  London,  as  its 
representative  abroad. 

Before  forming  his  company, 
All-American  Media,  last  year, 
Singer-Lawrence  was  U.  K.  Gen¬ 
eral  Representative  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

He  has  been  both  representa¬ 
tive  and  financial  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  has  represented 
many  other  North  American 
publications  in  Britain. 

• 

New  Approach 

National  consumer  advertising 
for  Benjamin  Moore  &  Company, 
paint  manufacturers,  will  be 
carried  principally  by  network 
television  and  radio  during  1967. 
This  is  a  new  approach  for 
Moore.  Dreher  Advertising  is 
the  agency. 


PAUL  W.  COSTELLO  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  He 
served  as  State  House  bureau 
chief  for  the  Boston  Herald  prior 
to  joining  John  Hancock  as 
a  senior  writer  in  1966.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Bowdoin  College,  Costello 
began  his  career  as  an  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Portsmouth, 
(N.H.)  Herald  in  1952. 


Tv  Gets  Most  of  Ads 


From  10  Ad  Agencies 


A  current  analysis  by  Lead¬ 
ing  National  Advei’tisers  Inc.  of 
the  summary  figures  for  net¬ 
work  television  billing  in  1966 

•  10  advertising  agencies  ac¬ 
counted  for  55%  of  the  total 
1966  network  tv  billings.  The 
three  networks  together  billed 
$1,411,292.6  (for  all  dollar  fig¬ 
ures  take  out  decimal  point  and 
add  00)  in  1966. 

•  The  top  26  advertising 
agencies  accounted  for  83.1%  of 
all  network  tv  billing  in  1966. 

Here  is  a  ranking  of  these  20 
agencies  with  their  1966  net¬ 
work  tv  dollar  billings: 


Agency  Total 

J.  Walter  Thompson  $113,976.9 

Young  &  Rubicam  109,553.4 

Leo  Burnett  Co.  85,291.2 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  77,953.7 

Benton  &  Bowles  73,556.7 

Grey  Advertising  65,116.7 

BBD  &  O  64,608.6 

William  Esty  Co.  64,218.2 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 

60,513.1 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach  50,971.3 
Compton  Advertising  43,721.2 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 


Bayles 

33,875.1 

McCann-Erickson 

32,106.0 

Ogilvy  &  Mather 

26,406.4 

Campbell-Ewald 

26,149.0 

Needham,  Harper 

&  Steers 

22,348.3 

Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner 

20,473.9 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  20,456.L 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  20,404.7 
Clyne  Maxon  18,559.8 

Lennen  &  Newell  18,422.8 
•lack  Tinker  &  Partners  17,990.0 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  15,474.8 
Erwin  Wasey  15,164.5 

Parkson  Advertising  14,998.4 


Agency  Account  Exec 
Managing  MR&S  Office 

Hal  Quinn,  formerly  with 
Gardner  Advertising  agency, 
has  joined  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  as  manager  of  its  St. 
Louis  office. 

Quinn,  who  was  an  account 
executive  with  the  agency  in  St. 
Louis,  succeeds  Robert  Rudbeck, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  man¬ 
age  MR&S’s  independent  divi¬ 
sion  office  in  Chicago, 

MR&S  also  announced  three 
new  staff  assignments.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  Don  Simmons,  who  worked 
ten  years  for  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates,  and  J.  Robert  Stiff 
Jr.,  previously  with  Chicago 
Sun-Tones,  have  been  added  to 
the  staff.  In  New  York,  John  J, 
McQuire,  eastern  sales  manager 
of  B.M.T.  Radio  &  TV  Inc.,  has 
been  employed  on  the  independ¬ 
ent  sales  staff. 
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PROMOTION 

Pea-pickers,  Mozart 
Fashions  and  Meets 

Ry  (ieorfje 


The  diversity  of  newspaper 
public  relations  activities  was 
pretty  well  demonstrated  in  the 
past  few  weeks  by  a  variety  of 
events  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  100-year- 
old  Mintieapolift  Tribune  asked 
the  100-year-old  Harper’s  Ba- 
zaar  magazine  to  help  present  a 
spring  fashion  show,  together 
with  downtown  merchants. 

In  Houston,  the  Houston  Post 
gave  away  “pea-pickers”  to 
visitors  to  the  1967  Houston 
Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  and 
also  gave  away  a  quarter-horse 
colt. 

In  Detroit,  3,000  of  the  finest 
track  stars  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio  competed  in  the  two-day 
Huron  Relays  at  Eastern  Michi¬ 
gan  University  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Detroit  Sews. 

In  Beaumont,  Texas,  2,300 
students  from  seven  counties  and 
more  than  30  schools  attended  a 
Youth  Concert  by  the  Beaumont 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal. 

Fashions  C'.ompared 

The  stage  set  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Fashion  Show  combined 
old  and  new — the  Minneapolis 
of  a  century  ago,  featuring  a 
sketch  of  the  pioneer  Tribune 
building — and  the  downtown 
area  of  the  near  future,  pictured 
as  a  parklike  area  in  which  the 
city’s  busiest  street  would  be 
closed  to  automobiles  and  allow 
j)edestrians  to  shop  in  comfort 
and  safety.  The  set,  including  a 
replica  of  a  new  mobile  for  the 
mall  designed  by  Alexander 
Calder,  was  designed  and  built 
by  Dayton’s  department  store. 

Turn-of-the-centur>'  fashions 
loaned  by  the  Minnesota  His¬ 
torical  Society  heralded  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  Harper’s  Bazaar  at  the 
show.  The  1860  fashions,  of 
course,  were  contrasted  by  the 
newest  in  styles,  including  a 
paper  clothing  collection  that 
included  full-length  gowns  and 
a  short  aluminum  foil  “go-go” 
dress. 

.Additional  “then-and-now”  im¬ 
pact  came  during  the  first  Mid¬ 
west  showing  of  the  “Famous 
Heroine”  collection  of  clothing 
presented  by  Allied  Chemical 
Co.,  New  York.  Actresses  and 
models  appeared  dressed  as 


famous  women  in  history.  -As 
each  “heroine”  appeared,  she 
was  followed  on  stage  by  a  model 
showing  what  the  famous  lady 
might  have  worn  today,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  designers  in  Capro- 
lan  Nylon. 

-Actresses  and  models,  in  both 
historical  costumes  and  modern- 
day  equivalents,  portrayed 
Marie  -Antoinette,  Lucretia  Bor¬ 
gia,  Pocohantas,  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine,  and  Cleopatra  at  the 
show. 

The  show’s  mainstay  of  de¬ 
signs,  however,  were  those  to  be 
featured  at  downtown  stores. 
The  collections  included  designs 
of  a  spectacular  nature,  in¬ 
cluding  a  backless — and  nearly 
frontless — black  Norman  Norell 
gown  with  plunging  decolletage 
that  reached  from  the  model’s 
neck  all  the  way  down  to  the 
l)elt. 

The  show  was  the  kick-off  to 
a  special  spring  fashion  week- 
promotion  in  Minneapolis  that 
included  a  four-color  supplement 
to  the  Sunday  Tribune,  and 
advertising  throughout  the  week 
when  participating  stores  and 
firms  presented  their  spring 
fashion  shows  and  events  in  the 
downtown  area. 

The  Fashion  Show  was  one  of 
numerous  events  this  year  com¬ 
memorating  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  Centennial. 

Pea-pickin’  GiveaKuy 

We’ll  have  to  take  the  word 
of  Houston  Post  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Bob  Fouchard  that  the 
two-tined,  green  plastic  give¬ 
away  used  at  the  Houston  Live¬ 
stock  Show  and  Rodeo  is  a  “pea- 
picker.” 

Tennessee  Ernie  Ford,  guest 
star  at  the  event,  and  prime 
promoter  of  the  “pea-picker” 
term  admitted  he  had  never  seen 
one  before.  Nor  had  any  of  the 
other  Texas  rodeo  boosters. 
(Frankly,  it  looks  just  like  a 
cocktail  fork  to  the  city  feller.) 
But  at  any  rate,  the  audience  of 
thousands  waved  the  plastic 
wands  with  the  Post’s  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  response  when  Ernie 
greeted  them  with  his  usual, 
“Howdy,  all  you  pea-pickers!” 

-A  young  lady  pinned  a  horse’s 
tail  on  an  Astrodome  seating 
chart  to  pick  the  winner  of  the 
quarter-horse  colt  presented  by 
the  Post.  (The  occupant  of  the 
lucky  seat  was  11-year-old 


Susan  Sloane.) 

The  Post  promotion  dei)art- 
ment  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  the 
“pea-pickers,  and  started  pro¬ 
moting  them  10  days  prior  to  the 
Show  with  a  heavy  campaign  of 
in-paper  ads  urging  everylwdy 
to  attend  the  affair  pick  ui)  their 
pea-picker,  and  (jualify  for  the 
free  colt. 

“The  annual  livestock  show 
and  rodeo  is  a  community-wide 
festivity  in  Houston,”  said 
Fouchard.  “Our  tie-in  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  segment  of  the  population 
— young  and  old — enthusiastic, 
pre-sold  individuals.” 

'I'mo  on  llie  Truck 

For  the  second  time  in  a 
month,  the  Detroit  News  de¬ 
lighted  athletes  and  track  fans 
alike.  They  packed  Bowen  Field 
House  at  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  13th  anniversary 
for  the  Huron  Relays,  a  two-day 
invitational  meet  for  Michigan 
and  Ohio  high  school  track 
teams. 

120  high  schools  and  3,000 
athletes  participated  in  the 
event,  and  every  contestant’s 
name  appeared  in  the  attractive 
36-page  piogram  produced  by 
the  News. 

Just  two  weeks  previous,  the 
News  had  sponsoied  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Indoor  Track 
Championships  at  Coho  Hall 
.Arena,  with  more  than  90  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  competing. 
During  the  event,  the  News 
hosted  400  .Michigan  high  school 
track  coaches  at  a  day-long 
track  clinic. 

The  NC.A.A  (National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  .Association)  was  so 
pleased  with  the  reception  of 
Detroiters  and  the  handling  of 
the  event  that  it  voted  to  hold 
the  meet  in  Detroit  for  at  least 
two  more  years,  proving  a  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  event  can  bring 
national  attention  to  a  com¬ 
munity. 

Syni phonic  Success 

.An  audience  of  2,300  South¬ 
east  Texas  high  school  students, 
many  attending  their  first  sym¬ 
phony  concert,  were  the  guests 
of  R.  M.  Frost,  president  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  at  a  Youth  Con¬ 
cert  performed  by  the  Beaumont 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Merita  Mills,  amusements 
editor,  the  young  audience  sur¬ 
prised  the  musicians  by  wel¬ 
coming  their  entry  to  the  hall 
first  with  an  ovation,  and  then 
by  singing  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner.” 

Following  the  opening  selec¬ 
tions — six  minutes  by  Mozart — 
the  youngsters  again  reacted 
with  tumultous  applause.  The 
nonplussed  musicians  rose  and 
returned  the  accolade,  which 


prompted  narrator  .Arnoid 
Brown,  from  his  place  in  the 
viola  section,  to  tell  the  audi¬ 
ence,  “We’re  clapping  because 
you’re  the  best-behaved  young 
audience  we’ve  ever  played  foi.” 

Whereupon,  the  kids  ap¬ 
plauded  themselves. 

Frost  admitted  he  was  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  response  his 
invitation  had  evoked  and  for 
the  enthusiastic  reaction  of  the 
youthful  audience. 

«  «  * 

ORIOLES  —  The  Baltimore 
Sun’s  promotion  brochure  for  its 
opening  day  Oriole  Baseball  Sec¬ 
tion,  published  .April  11,  car¬ 
ried  the  headline,  “To  l)e  done 
again  in  sixty-seven,”  over  a 
dramatic  action  photo  made  the 
day  the  Orioles  won  the  ’66 
World  Series.  The  section  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  game  sched¬ 
ule,  stadium  seating  diagram, 
and  a  host  of  baseball  photos 
and  features. 

*  *  « 

M.AY — The  merry  month  pro¬ 
vided  inspiration  for  two  inter¬ 
esting  Sew  York  Times  promo¬ 
tion  brochures.  The  first,  an 
accordion  folder  in  full  color  is 
simply  headlined  “May”  over 
line  art  of  a  youngster  carrying 
a  book,  with  a  background  of 
budding  trees.  Copy  continues: 
“The  month  of  May  will  l)e  here 
soon.  Then  things  will  grow. 
Like  trees  and  grass.  .And  book 
sales.”  Subject  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  the  Times’  Spiing  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Section,  to  l)e  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  May  7. 

The  second  brochure,  in  blue, 
yellow  and  green,  says:  “Put 
Your  May  in  motion.”  .Abstract 
floral  art  provides  the  setting 
for  copy  about  the  Times’  Spring 
Garden  Supplement,  published 
April  23. 

• 

Fofht  Is  .4ppoiiite(l 
Advertisings  Director 

Dover,  N.  J. 

New  divisions  of  responsibility 
have  been  delegated  to  two  ad¬ 
vertising  men  associated  with 
the  Daily  .\dvance,  Richard 
Drukker,  publisher,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Vitus  T.  Fecht  Jr.,  has  l)een 
advanced  from  retail  advertising 
manager  to  advertising  director, 
responsible  for  retail,  classified 
and  national  advertising. 

John  R.  Holdsworth  will  be¬ 
come  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  after  having  been  assist¬ 
ant  manager  in  that  department. 

Before  joining  the  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  Fecht  held  sales  positions 
with  the  Freehold  Transcript, 
Millbum-Short  Hills  Item,  and 
during  the  last  eight  years  he 
was  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Sew  Brumswick  Home 
News. 
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Forget  who. 

And  what,  when  and  where. . 
Copley  News  Si^rvice  reports 
the  why  of  the 


Wise  old  editors  are  very  much  aware  that 
who,  what,  when  and  where  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  today’s  newspaper  readers  — 
and  they  know,  too,  that  the  why  of  the  news 
is  just  as  important.  Copley  News  Service 
covers  who,  etc.,  but  the  prime  emphasis  is 
always  on  why.  CNS  reports  describe  world 
happenings— but  also  explain  why  they  hap¬ 
pened!  That’s  very  important  to  the  people 
who  depend  on  newspapers  for  the  whole 
story.  Radio  and  TV  reportage  is  fast,  furious, 


and  often,  remiss  with  some  of  the  facts. 

Copley  News  Service  is  first  with  the  why 
of  the  news  —  informative,  up-to-the-minute 
analyses  of  important  world  events  — that 
makes  news  meaningful  to  today’s  well- 
informed  newspaper  readers.  CNS  offers 
editors  concentrated  coverage  of  the  stories 
behind  the  headlines.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection  —  many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


C  LASSIFIED  clink: 

Agency  Head  Pleads 
For  Common  Effort 


By  Sian  Finsiie«s 

C-AM,  ProvidefM-e  Journal  and  Bulletin 


“Heavy  missionary  work  is 
the  duty  of  those  appreciating 
the  power  of  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  if  its  full  growth  is  to  be 
realize*!,”  Robert  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Miller  Advertising 
Agency  Inc.,  told  members  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Clas¬ 
sified  Ailvertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  recently. 

'  As  an  example  of  the  .need 
for  wider  knowledge  of  the 
Classified  advertising  function 
by  those  not  now  using  it.  Miller 
cited  remarks  made  recently  by 
LeRoy  Klein,  president  of  Cal¬ 
oric  Sales  Corporation,  before  a 

geeting  of  the  Long  Island 
uilders’  Institute. 

“I  heard  a  very  knowleilge- 
able  marketing  expert,”  Miller 
said  of  Klein,  “tell  a  group  of 
builders  and  real  estate  brokers 
that,  to  sell  houses,  they  ought 
to  take  their  advertising  out  of 
the  Classified  columns  and  the 
real  estate  sections  and  put  it 


‘up  front’.” 

“Who,”  asked  ^liller,  “is  to 
blame  if  this  marketing  expert 
gives  advice  as  intemperate  as 
if  he  were  advising  bieakfast 
food  people  to  take  their  prod¬ 
ucts  out  of  the  supermarkets 
while  they  sought  a  new  means 
of  ilistribution  ?” 

Miller  charged  his  audience 
with  failure  to  tell  the  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  story  to  “the 
great  bulk  of  the  advertising 
and  marketing  community”  and 
fur  not  themselves  recognizing 
how  far  Classified  advertising 
has  yet  to  go. 

Citing  his  own  agency’s  dou¬ 
bled  business  in  the  past  three 
years.  Miller  suggested  that 
others  also  enjoying  increases 
should  cease  being  so  compla¬ 
cent  about  its  spontaneous 
growth. 

“We — you  people  on  the 
newspapers  and  those  of  us  in 


We  Can  Hand 

It  to  You  on  a  Platter 


North-Central 
KANSAS 


95%  of  Metropolitan  Topeko  area 
and  58.4%  in  the  retail  trading 
zane  present  your  sales  mes¬ 
sage  ta  an  audience  that  cannot 
be  reoched  by  any  other  news¬ 
paper  or  advertising  medium  .  .  . 
a  market  of  492,700  people  with 
$986,955,000  to  spend  .  . .  right 
on  a  platter. 

Topeka  Capital -Journal 


Morning-Evening 

Sunday 


J«nn  t  Kelley, 
Inc.  Nelionol 
Kepreientotive 


the  advertising  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  Classified  advertising 
--have  a  big  educational  and 
public  relations  job  to  do  if  we 
are  ever  to  convince  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  the  medium’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  bring  people  and  goods 
and  services  together.” 

The  agency  head,  who  calls 
his  agency  specialists  Ln  “di¬ 
rectly  traceable  result”  adver¬ 
tising,  also  accused  advertising 
tlirectors  and  their  publishers  of 
not  understanding  what  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  can  *lo  in  both 
the  marketplace  and  for  their 
profit  picture. 

“So  what  right,”  he  asked, 
“have  we  to  complain  if  the  rest 
of  the  world  doesn’t  know?” 

In  this  job  of  mi.ssionary 
work,  according  to  Miller,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  Classi¬ 
fied  departments  should  com¬ 
bine  efforts  rather  than  fight 
one  another  for  linage. 

“Look  at  it  this  way,”  Miller 
sai*l.  “If  we  could  freeze  the 
jieicentage  of  the  total  market 
each  newspaper  has — and  don’t 
for  a  moment  believe  I’m  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  that — and  double  the 
total  Classified  placed  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area,  all 
of  you  would  double  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  that  sense,”  he  concluded, 
“I  think  you’ll  all  agree  that 
there  are  no  competitors  in  this 
room.” 


scoring  gains  increased  from  40 
per  cent  in  January  to  60  per 
cent  in  February. 

The  demand  for  technical 
manpower  did  not  hold  up  as 
well  as  the  overall  employment 
advertising  activity. 

Deutsch  &  Shea’s  Engineer/ 
Scientist  Demand  Index  dropped 
to  152.8  in  Febiniary,  a  deciease 
of  17.9  points  ( — 10.59f)  from 
January,  and  46.4  points  below 
February  a  year  ago.  The 
agency  interprets  these  changes 
as  further  indications  of  the 
slowly  declining  market  for 
engineers,  which  is  expected  to 
characterize  1967. 

CAMs  to  Attend 
Seminar  at  API 

Newspapers  from  15  states 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  will 
l>e  represented  at  a  two-week 
Seminal-  for  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  beginning  Mon¬ 
day  (.April  17)  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

The  Seminar  was  heavily  over¬ 
subscribed  and  the  American 
Press  Institute  has  scheduled  an¬ 
other  Classified  Advertising 
Seminar  for  Oct.  8-20.  There 
are  still  several  vacancies  for  the 
October  seminar. 

Current  members  are: 


He  summed  up  by  asking  his 
audience  to  “let  the  rest  of  the 
advertising  community  in  on  our 
mighty,  little  secret”  that  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  in  America’s 
newspapers  last  year  amounted 
to  over  one  billion  dollars. 

*  «  * 

HELP  W  ANTED  INDEX 

The  help  wanted  advertising 
index  changeil  slightly  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  rei)orte<l. 

At  190  (’57-’59  =  100),  the 
index  was  one  point  higher  than 
in  Januai-y,  but  one  point  below 
its  year-ago  level. 

The  number  of  newspapers 


PARK 

ROW 


NEWS  SERVICE 


news  features 

with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


150  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 


Ernest  R.  Atianis  C/tnr/i^ston  (S.C.)  | 

/^ost'\i*7i’S  aitj  (  ourier.  i 

Charles  C'.  Alves,  \nv  Hedford 
(Mass.)  Standurd-Tittics. 

R(>l)ert  Armstrong,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citicen. 

Herbert  ('.  Hlake,  /anest'illf  (Ohio) 

Times  Recorder. 

Dale  E.  Houck.  Midland  (Mich.) 

Paily  Ketvs. 

William  A.  CaiijsM,  fUattyburgh  (N.Y.) 
Pre.K.t  Republican. 

R(>!>ert  1.  Darhy.  Orand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  l*ress. 

Warren  Davis.  Scranton  (E*a. )  Times. 
Carl  A.  Digino  Jr..  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve- 
nimi  (iasette  ami  Sevada  State  Journal. 

Dwiald  E.  Drennan,  Lan.^ing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal. 

Hanild  B.  Frank,  Amsterdam  (X.Y.) 
Evening  Recorder. 

Bert  (Jardner,  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Ere.xs. 

Howard  E.  (lerlach,  Anst  Arbor 
(Mich).  Snvs. 

Jerry  R.  Hayes.  I,t*7vi.Kton  (Ida.) 
Morning  Tribune. 

John  T.  Henry.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dts> 
patch-pioneer  Press. 

John  J.  Hickey,  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier  Sexes. 

John  H.  Kidfler,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  i 
Journal.  \ 

RolH.*rt  S.  Eirrimore,  IVilmington 
( D»*la. )  Xexvs Journal. 

Frank  M.  LimoncelH,  Boston  (Ma.4.«.) 
Globe. 

Stewart  J.  McTeer,  lietroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

George  J.  Mayer,  Red  Bank  (N.J) 
Daily  Register. 

John  A.  Picano  Jr.,  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Morning  Call. 

Miss  LaRue  Prifir,  Los  Angeles  j 
(('alif)  Times. 

Roy  T.  Reis,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont  ) 
Daily  Star. 

Miss  Jeanette  L.  Sargeant,  Corvallis 
(  Ore. )  Casette-  T i mes. 

Paul  A.  Schiller,  Centralia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Joiin  H.  Shank,  I.ancaster  (l^a.) 
Sewspapers. 

Fred  R.  Suro.  Trenton  (N.T.)  Evening 
Times  and  Sundax  Times  Advertiser. 

Richard  W.  Timmons,  Middletov* 
(Conn.)  Press. 

William  W.  I’nderhill,  Corning 
(N.Y.)  Leader. 
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Ur.  Tillinghast 
7  knows... 

i 

Newspapers  are  read  more  consistently,  by  a  broader 
segment  of  the  overall  market,  than  any  other  medium.  This 
means  newspapers  reach  all  consumer  levels.  This  is 
important  to  an  airline  that  sells  quality  as  well  as  convenient 
schedules.  Mr.  Tillinghast  agrees:  "We  constantly  project  a 
quality  airline  in  our  advertising.  The  vast  coverage  of  newspapers 
‘  assures  us  that  our  message  gets  to  the  total  audience." 

NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


ChdrloS  C.  TillinQhdSt,  Jr.,  Pr6Sid6nt,Tr0nS  World  Airlinos,  Inc  Prepared  by  The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 

This  advertisement  is  imblished  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  «  Publisher. 

For  information  on  this  series,  please  write  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A\l'A. 
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U.S.  Grou(^ 
Of  Advisors 


For  Expo  ’67 


A  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee-  for  United  States  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Canadian  World 
Exhibition — Expo  ’67  at  Mon¬ 
treal — is  composed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  lepresentatives  of 
23  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  includes  meml)ers 
of  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Information  of  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency. 

Meml)ers  received  their  cre¬ 
dentials  from  the  United  States 
Commissioner  General  for  Eltpo 
and  Ambassador  Stanley  R. 
Tupper  recently  on  a  visit  to  the 
exhibition. 

The  official  credentials  were 
issued  on  the  spot,  utilizing  a 
system  supplied  by  the  Polaroid 
Corporation.  The  system  pro¬ 
duces  personal  credentials,  com¬ 
plete  with  color  photos,  in  two 
minutes  for  each  meml)er. 

Among  those  receiving  cre¬ 
dentials  were  Palmer  Hoyt,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  and  Ross  Cunningham, 
associate  e<litor  of  the  Seattle 
Times. 

The  advisory  group  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  Leonard  H.  Marks,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  which  has  prime 
responsibility  for  organizing 
L'.S.  participation  in  Expo.  Its 
members  include  publishers,  edu¬ 
cators,  civic  leaders,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  and  diplomats. 

Marks  invited  United  States 
Senators  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  bordering  Canada 
and  others  specified  by  the 
Canadian  Corporation  to  nomi¬ 
nate  two  leading  citizens  from 
their  respective  constituencies  to 
join  the  Committee.  The  nomi¬ 
nations  were  made  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Senators  on  the  basis  of 
the  known  interest  of  the  nom- 


PALMER  HOYf,  Denver  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  receives  credentials  as  Expo 
'67  advisor  fiom  Ambassador 
Stanley  R.  Tupper,  chief  of  U.  S. 
participation  in  Montreal  exhibi¬ 
tion. 


I 


ROSS  CUNNINGHAM,  associate 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  re¬ 
ceives  credentials  as  Expo  '67  ad¬ 
visor  from  Ambassador  Stanley  R. 
Tupper.  Card  was  processed  in 
Polaroid  ID  system. 


Newspaper  Rewards 
Are  Fighting  Crime 


Bv  illiain  Treiiiblov 


Detroit  murder  of  a  druggist,  a  hit-run 
A  suspect  accused  as  the  no-  motorboat  death,  assaults  on 


torious  “Michigan  venue  Slim,”  seven  women  in  downtown  park- 
^^sponsible  for  a  rash  of  store  ing  lots  by  one  rapist,  the  double 


holdups,  was  captured  36  hours  slaying  of  an  elderly  grocer  and 
after  the  Detroit  Sews  offered  his  wife  and  the  desecration  and 


$l,000ffor  his  arrest  and  convic-  burning  of  a  suburban  synagog. 


A  few  days  later,  the  chief 


.  .  ,  coupon  accompanying  reward 

^#,uspect  m  the  slaying  of  an 


inees  in  United  States-Canadian 
relations  and  their  standing  as 
leading  citizens  of  their  com¬ 
munities. 

The  mission  of  the  .Advisory 
group  will  lie  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Canadian  Centennial,  call  at¬ 
tention  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  Expo,  and  offer  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  U.S. 
participation. 

The  following  .American  states 
are  represented,  in  addition  to 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Ver¬ 
mont,  .Alaska,  Maryland,  In¬ 
diana,  North  Dakota,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  A'ork,  Idaho,  New 
Hampshire,  Florida,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan,  Washington, 
California,  Ohio,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Illinois. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


place  had  be'en  revealed  to  the 


News  which  had  posted  a  $5,000 
reward  payable  upon  arrest  and 
conviction. 


newspaper. 


said  he  admitted  wounding  an-  the  writer. 


other  grocer  in 
tempt. 

Thus  far.  tht 


robbery  at-  Informants  not  particularly 
concerned  with  concealing  their 
News  has  identities  may  telephone  their 


in  the  Detroit  area.' 


three-member 


somebody  knows  facts  that  solved.  Defendants 

wou  d  lead  to  convictions  m  ^.^st  either  be  convicted  or  com- 
mo.st  crimes,  the  plan  has  pro-  institution. 


duced  hundreds  of  secret  wit-  ^he  panel  memlK>rs  are  the  Rt. 
ness  letters  and  telephone  Rev.  Richard  S.  Emrich,  Episco- 
calls  to  the^iPews  since  it  was  pal  bishop  of  Michigan;  Thomas 
announced  Feb.  12.  Munson,  president  of  the  De¬ 

enforcement  officials  troit  Bar  .Association ;  and  Louis 


enforcement 


against  crime. 

Detroit  Police  Commissioner 


cases  in  which  rewards  are  of-  where  several  years  ago. 
fered.  • 

“We  have  cleared  up  a  num-  Asalli  Sllilllbuil  Calls 
ber  of  relatively  minor  crimes  Editors  to  Meeting 


as  a  result  of  information  chan¬ 


neled  through  the  ‘secret  wit-  countries  will  meet  in  Kyoto. 


he  said 


has  been  a  real  morale  booster  ^vorld  affairs.  Those  who  have 


for  the  Police  Department.' 


Stoddard, 


agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI  of-  hun  include  .Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 
fice  in  Detroit,  said  in  a  letter  to  berger,  publisher  of  the  New 


Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of  The 
News : 


“Your  effoits  to  highlight  the  Monitor. 


viciousness  of  wanton  criminals  Others  going  to  the  parley 


in  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area  are 


McDonald, 


will  do  much  to  bring  such  indi¬ 
viduals  liefore  the  courts.” 


cases  as  the  rape-murder  of  an  Times  of  India;  and  Masuichi 
'  84-year-old  woman  on  her  way  Midoro,  .Asahi  Shimbun’s  jiresi- 
I  home  from  church,  the  holdup-  dent. 
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elderlv  grocer  and  his  wife  was  j  •  r  *• 

,•  7.  ,,  .  ,  ...  can  provide  information  anony- 

seized  shoitlv  after  his  hiding  ,  .  i-  .t.  l 

•  tnmittiv'  tn  thmiicrh  *lia 


They'  are  instructed  to  omit 
names  and  addresses,  but  to  sign 


The  suspect,  who  lived  in  the  only'  with  a  six-digit  number  of 
.same  apartment  building  with  their  choice.  .A  corner  of  the  last 


his  victims,  denied  involvement  page,  liearing  the  same  numtier, 
in  the  double  murder  but  police  is  then  torn  off  and  retained  by 


liledged  a  total  of  $100,000  in  tips  directly  to  the  News  on  a 
rewards  to  help  combat  crime  special  “Reward  Desk”  line. 


..  .1.  u  •  .u  .  judges  will  decide  which  persons 

Operating  on  the  basis  that  •’  ^  .  j 

.  j  ,  ..  r  .  .L  .  are  entitled  to  rewards  after 


throughout  Wayne  (Detroit),  F.  Simmons  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Oakland  and  Macomb  counties  W’olverine  Bar  .Association. 


have  endorsed  the  program  as  At  least  one  other  newspaper. 


one  which  will  encourage  greater  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
citizen  involvement  in  the  fight  adopted  the  “secret  witness” 


program  since  it  was  announced 
and  put  into  effect  by  the  News. 


Ray  Girardin  noted  that  promis-  .A  similar  plan  was  used  by 
ing  tips  hav’e  not  been  limited  to  newspaiiers  in  Detroit  and  else- 


Executiv'es  of  newspapers  in 


Japan,  May  8  and  9  to  discuss 


accepted  invitations  to  the  con¬ 
ference  extended  by  .Asahi  Shim- 


Fort  Times,  and  DeWitt  John, 
editor  of  the  ChristiaTi  Science 


Times  of  London;  .Alistair 
Heitherington,  the  Guardian, 


The  rewards  range  from  $1,-  England;  Hubert  Bcuve-Fery, 
000  to  $5,000  and  include  such  Le  Monde,  Paris;  Sham  Lai,  the 
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To  the  production  manager, 
it's 

FAST  INSURANCE 


To  the  ad  manager, 

it's  QUICK  PROOFS 

for  advertisers 


To  the  controller, 
it  means 

SAVINGS 


It’s  the  Kodak  Q-System  ...  a  quick,  in¬ 
expensive  way  to  make  proofs  of  plate- 
making  negatives  of  line  and/or  halftone 
copy.  You  can  work  with  stripped-up  flats 
or  individual  negatives.  Exposure  is  by 
contact.  No  darkroom  needed.  Work  can 
he  up  to  34  inches  wide.  Your  print  is 
ready  in  20  seconds. 

And  this  is  a  tnie  system  with  chem¬ 
istry,  paper,  and  processor  designed  to¬ 
gether  to  work  together.  Chemicals  are 
premixed  and  arc  used  from  the  throw¬ 
away  bottles  they’re  shipped  in.  There’s 
no  plumbing,  no  washing,  no  drying. 
There  arc  even  two  kinds  of  paper.  One 
gives  you  a  proof  from  a  positive  and  the 
other  gives  you  a  proof  from  a  negative. 

The  Kodak  Q-System  is  one  of  a  series 


of  machine-based  systems  engineered  by 
Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
newspaper  production.  Any  one  of  these 
systems  can  help  you  publish  a  better¬ 
looking  newspaper  .  .  .  profitably:  the 
Kodak  Versa  mat®  to  process  negatives 
in  six  minutes;  the  Kodalith®  Film 
Processing  System  for  lith-type  nega¬ 
tives;  the  Kodak  Ektamatic®  System  for 
processing  black-and-white  prints;  the 
Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processing  System 
for  color  prints.  If  you  would  like  to 
hav'e  more  information  about  any  of 
these  important  systems,  write 
Graphic  .\rts  Sales, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14650. 


JUDITH  RANDAL  has  become 
chief  medical  writer  for  the  \^ash- 
ingfon  Star,  moving  from  New- 
house  National  News  Service, 
where  she  covered  science  and 
medicine.  Miss  Randal  worked 
under  a  fellowship  on  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Science  Writing  Program 
at  Columbia  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 


Final  Nod  Given 
Newspaper  Plant 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Final  plans  and  contracts  for 
the  Sacramento  Union  have  been 
approved  by  Janies  S.  Copley, 
chairman  of  the  corporation 
publishing  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  reports  Carlyle  Reed, 
publisher. 

Site  preparation  already  is 
under  way  for  a  production  unit 
of  three  stories  and  a  four-story 
office  building'.  Pilings  and  sub¬ 
structures  will  be  built  for  a 
six-floor  tower  to  be  built  later, 
he  advised. 

The  moves  were  announced  as 
the  Union  obtained  title  to  the 
plant  site  from  the  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Agency,  completing  its 
purchase  with  a  $710,282  check. 


AUSTRALIA'S! 

Expanding  Wealth  I 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in- 
vested  in  Australia. 

To  kaeo  in  touch  with  marketini. 
admtitini.  publithini  and  graphic 
art>  in  Australia  read 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdcll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


Thoughts  While  Reading 

NEWS  IN  BANDAGES — You  get  the  pungent  whiff  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  corridor  in  your  nostrils  as  you  read  about  the  athletes’  aches 
and  pains  on  the  sports  pages.  Recent  example  from  Arkansas 
(lazette:  His  Knee  Drained,  Robinson  Plays. 

♦  *  « 


Uncle  Sam’s 
Calls  Drain 
Career  Pool 


TRIPLE  HAICH — Look  what  we’re  in  for,  from  the  headline 
writers,  if  they  ever  have  moving-up  day  at  the  White  House: 
HHH  Target  of  Eggs  in  Italy.  (From  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer). 

d  *  * 

MILLION-DOLLAR  QUESTION— Because  an  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star  Gazette  reporter,  Don  Leavenworth  asked  a  question  about 
lighting  standards  in  schools,  he  saved  the  taxpayers  about  $1 
million.  State  Health  Department  people  admitted  they  had  mis¬ 
interpreted  a  new  law  specifying  footcandle  requirements.  Now 
lights  won’t  have  to  be  replaced. 

*  *  * 

COST-CUTTING — When  the  New  York  Times  cancelled  out 
the  period  after  its  name  recently,  only  one  man.  Picture  Editor 
John  Radosta,  sat  down  and  figured  how  much  money  would  be 
saved.  With  the  help  of  a  mathematics  professor  he  calculated  a 
saving  of  $41.28  a  year  in  ink  due  to  the  elimination  of  3  million 
periods  a  year  on  page  1,  the  second  front,  and  sectional  pages. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SLAP — Herb  Caen,  one  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  dozen 
columnists,  always  refers  to  the  opposition  as  Brand  Expaper. 

V  * 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE — For  a  rundown  on  who  gets  out  the 
paper,  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  masthead  tops  ’em  all 
with  19  names  listed,  including  foremen  of  the  production  shops. 
It’s  in  the  Ottaway  family  of  newspapers. 

»  ♦  » 

NICKEL  NURSING — Imagine  a  daily  newspaper  published  in 
New  York  City  still  selling  for  5c  a  copy!  That’s  the  Long  Island 
Star-Journal,  a  Newhouse  paper  sei-ving  Long  Island  City  and 
surrounding  area  right  across  the  East  River  from  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

RED  CARPET — When  National  Want  Ad  Week  came  along, 
March  27- April  1,  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  didn’t  fool 
around.  It  turned  over  its  front  page  entirely  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  spotted  a  lot  of  red  letters  on  the  page. 

*  V  * 

CRYSTAL  BALL — Put  it  down  in  your  memory  book:  Bob 
Schumacher  says  in  his  Sports  Mirror  in  the  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch  that  the  Pirates  and  the  Indians  will  be  in  the 
W’orld  Series. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TWO  STRIKES — Readers  must  be  confused  when  they  read 
“Mayor  James  Jones  Tuesday  met  with  the  City  Council,  etc.” 
But  Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  editor,  is  going  along  with  a  protest 
from  T.  R.  (Ty)  Cobb,  managing  editor  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal,  that  writers  get  the  day  of  the  week  in  the  right  place  in 
a  sentence.  “Hershey  supported  Monday  a  change  ...”  is  wrong, 
says  Cobb,  going  to  bat  wdth  UPI,  and  Tatarian  lines  out  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  staff  to  make  it  read:  “Hershey  Monday  supported  a 
change.”  Great  chocolate  bars!  .  .  .  J.  H.  W. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.  •  .  that^s  why  Baltimore 
r¥ew  Car  Dealers  place 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantatlvas;  Craamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormsbaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Anfeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  image  of  a  tired  job 
searcher  pounding  a  hot  pave¬ 
ment  for  greater  rewards  is  be¬ 
ing  erased — at  least  temporar¬ 
ily. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  job  placement  director  of 
the  University  of  Florida’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications.  The  evidence  has 
been  convincing. 

Although  more  than  100  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  will  receive  de¬ 
grees  this  month,  it’s  estimaterl 
only  20  will  be  available  to  join 
the  rank  and  file  as  communi¬ 
cations  specialist. 

Why? 

For  one  reason,  it  seems,  an¬ 
other  employer’s  demands  are 
more  compelling.  His  name  is 
Uncle  Sam. 

“Records  show  that  a  high 
percentage  of  1966  graduates 
either  were  drafted  or  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  armed  services,” 
says  John  Paul  Janes,  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  professor  and 
director  of  placement  in  that 
academic  school. 

60  Jobs  Open 

More  than  60  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  accumulated  on  his 
desk.  Most  still  will  be  there 
after  graduation  day  (April  23) 
has  come  and  gone. 

Meanwhile,  basic  laws  of  eco¬ 
nomics  are  playing  havoc  with 
the  communications  industry. 
For  the  most  part,  the  effects 
are  favorable  to  the  journalist. 

“A  year  ago  starting  sala¬ 
ries  for  newspapermen  rarely 
i-eached  $100.  Now  many  Flor¬ 
ida  dailies  are  starting  report¬ 
ers  at  $125,”  Jones  relates. 

“Also,”  he  remarks,  “more 
representatives  from  newspa¬ 
pers  are  recruiting  through  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  students 
at  the  schools.” 

On«‘-Third  .Are  ^'omeii 

About  one-third  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  each  year  are  women. 
“Many  of  them  are  more  enxious 
to  get  married  and  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily  than  pound  out  stories  or 
create  advertisements  in  an 
agency,”  Jones  notes. 

And  so  between  militaiy 
need,  a  journalistic  talent  drain 
and  the  maternal  instincts  of 
women,  the  demand  for  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  journalism 
majors  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 
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too  loose! 


(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice. Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation, this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now  n  n 
in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  ■  Hbh 
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HARTFORD  TIMES  >SESQLr 

Good  Luck  Portico 
Waits  for  Romney 


Hartford,  Conn. 

From  a  platform  provided  by 
the  Hartford  Times  here  April 
7,  Michigan’s  Governor  George 
W.  Rtminey  made  a  major  pol¬ 
icy  statement  on  the  V’ietnam 
war  that  could  help  him  to  win 
the  Re|iublican  nomination  for 
President,  in  1968. 

If  that  should  happen,  it’s  a 
solid  l>et  he  would  take  a  few 
more  stei)s  from  the  Hartford 
Club,  where  he  spoke,  to  the 
j)ortico  outside  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing  in  his  quest  for  votes. 

The  GOP  front-i'unner,  as  he 
is  Ixdng  termed  in  news  stories, 
learned  here  that  the  portico 
has  been  a  good  omen  foi-  the 
candidates  who  used  it  on  their 
way  to  the  White  House. 

Paul  Miller,  j)resident  of  the 
Gannett  Comi)any,  which  has 
owned  the  Hartford  Times  for 
nearly  40  years,  reminded  the 
Goveiiior  of  this  fact  in  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks. 


In  recent  years.  Miller  said, 
the  Presidential  nominees  who 
accepted  invitations  to  address 
pre-election  crowds  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  portico  on  Prospect  Street 
were  victorious.  He  named 
them:  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson — three  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  a  Republican. 

Those  who  did  not  appeal  to 
voters  in  the  newspaper’s  plaza 
were  losers:  Dewey,  Stevenson, 
Nixon,  Goldwater  —  three  Re¬ 
publicans  and  a  Democrat. 

Turning  to  Gov.  Romney,  Mil¬ 
ler  remarked:  “If  the  lightning 
should  strike  at  the  Republican 
convention,  I  am  certain  the 
Governor  will  not  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  speak  at  the  por¬ 
tico;  he  will  demand  one.” 

Other  than  l)eing  an  assembly 
area  for  election  campaigns, 
the  Hartfoid  Times  portico  is 
world-famous  as  the  scene  of 
Christmas  music  festivals  in 
which  thousands  of  local  folk 
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join  with  stars  of  the  theatre 
and  opera  in  singing  carols. 

Salute  to  Murphy 

One  of  the  men  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  gala  newspa¬ 
per  event  shared  the  spotlight 
with  Gov.  Romney  at  the  head 
table  for  the  observance  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times.  He  is  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  who  was  publisher  of 
the  Times  for  many  yeai  s  under 
Gannett  ownership. 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  fol¬ 
lowed  Paul  Miller  in  heaping 
praise  on  Mr.  Murphy,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  the  newspaper  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  development  of  the 
aviation  industry. 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  publisher 
of  the  Times  since  1965,  had 
Mr.  Murphy  take  a  bow  amid 
heavy  applause  from  the  600 
guests  at  the  black-tie  dinner. 

Burke  also  used  the  occasion 
to  present  two  newly  named 
executives  of  the  Times.  They 
are  Robert  R.  Eckert,  who 
moves  over  to  Rochester  Gan¬ 
nett  headquarters  to  be  general 
manager,  and  Stuart  A.  Dun¬ 
ham,  who  comes  from  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier  Post,  to  be 
editor. 

Television  Coverage 

Because  of  advance  specula¬ 
tion  that  Gov.  Romney  planned 
to  expound  on  his  Vietnam 
views,  the  Times’  anniversary 
party  attracted  considerable 
coverage  by  radio  and  television 
and  out-of-state  political  writ¬ 
ers.  He  did  not  disappoint  the 
reporters  in  this  respect,  but  he 
declined  their  request  for  a 
news  conference,  saying  he 
would  not  elaborate  on  his  pre¬ 
pared  address. 

Michigan’s  chief  executive 
spoke  for  half  an  hour,  giving 
what  most  of  the  reporters  in¬ 
terpreted  to  be  an  endorsement 
of  the  Johnson  Administration’s 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  would 
be  incredible  to  think  of  with¬ 
drawing  U.S.  support  from 
South  Vietnam  at  this  time, 
Romney  said  At  the  same  time 
he  advocated  a  peace  program 
that  would  offer  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  to  the  enemy. 

Just  before  the  main  events 
got  under  way,  a  score  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  carrier  boys  stormed 
into  the  dining  room  and  handed 
out  souvenir  magnifying  glass¬ 
es  to  the  guests.  Publisher 
Burke  suggested  they  would 
help  the  recipients  to  see  a 
larger  bank  balance. 

It  was  left  for  Art  McGinley 
to  raise  the  curtain  of  nostalgia 
on  the  Times’  sesquicentennial. 
He  recalled  in  his  column  how 
he  had  been  in  newspaper  work 
for  62  years,  47  of  them  at  the 
Times. 


Confidence  Law 
For  New  Mexico 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

A  law  granting  to  newspaoer 
reporters  the  privilege  of  not 
disclosing  their  news  souices 
was  passed  at  the  recent  ses.sion 
of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature. 
The  bill  was  drafted  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association. 

The  law  declares  it  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  New  Mexico 
“that  no  reporter  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  disclose  before  :iny 
proceeding  or  by  any  authority 
the  source  of  information  pro¬ 
cured  by  him  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  unless  disclo¬ 
sure  be  e.ssential  to  prevent  in¬ 
justice.” 

“In  granting  or  denying  a  tes¬ 
timonial  privilege  under  this 
act,”  the  measure  says,  “the 
court  shall  have  due  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  [iroceeding, 
the  meiits  of  the  claim  or  de¬ 
fense,  the  adequacy  of  the  rem¬ 
edy  otherwise  available,  the  rel¬ 
evancy  of  the  source,  and  the 
possibility  of  establishing  by 
other  means  that  which  the 
source  is  offered  as  tending  to 
prove.” 

A.ny  order  compelling  disclos¬ 
ure  is  appealable. 

Dr.  Allen  Will  Join 
Texas  Tech  Faculty 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has 
approved  establishment  of  a 
master’s  degree  program  in 
journalism  at  Texas  Technologi¬ 
cal  College. 

The  Tech  Board  announced 
that  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen  would 
join  the  journalism  faculty  next 
fall  to  administer  the  program. 

Approval  to  institute  the  .Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  must  first  come  from  the 
State  Coordinating  Board. 

Allen,  currently  director  of 
the  School  of  Jounialism  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  in 
Stillwater,  holds  the  PhD  de¬ 
gree  from  Northwestem  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Prof.  Wallace  E.  Carets  is 
head  of  Tech’s  .Journalism  De¬ 
partment. 

PM  Aide^  Move  Up 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Two  assistant  production  man¬ 
agers  have  been  named  by  the 
Providence  Journal.  Francis  N. 
Hathaway  and  John  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  were  named  to  the  posts  by 
George  L.  Green,  production 
manager.  Hathaway  has  been 
assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Journal  composing  room  since 
1951. 
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At  expo  67  be  sure  to  visit  the 


PAVILION  on  the  UNITED  NATIONS 
Uhe  niontreal  Star 

CO-SPONSOR 


One  of  the  most  colorful  and  interesting 
showpieces  at  Expo  67  will  be  the  Pavilion 
on  the  United  Nations  on  He  Notre  Dame. 
The  pavilion  will  be  circular  in  design,  of 
steel  and  glass  construction,  and  will  be 
operated  by  the  World  Federation  of  the 
United  Nations  Associations.  A  surrounding 
plaza  will  bear  the  UN  flag  as  well  as  those 
of  the  122  member  nations. 

The  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 


play  of  work  done  by  UN  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Special  UN  films  will  be 
.showTi  in  a  300-seat  theatre  below  the  plaza 
level.  Overlooking  a  courtyard  on  the  lower 
level  will  be  a  first-class  “Restaurant  of  All 
Nations”  with  a  menu  as  diversified  as  the 
name  implies.  There  will  also  be  a  post  office 
where  United  Nations  and  Expo  stamps  on 
special  UN  envelopes  or  “cachets”  will  he 
cancelled. 


The  Faviliun  on  Ihe  L'nited  Nations  will  be  a  tangible  reminder  of  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  international  community  toward  peace  and 
well-being  throughout  the  world.  The  Montreal  Star  is  proud  to  be  a 
co-sponsor  of  this  important  pavilion.  He  sure  to  visit  it  at  Expo  67. 


We'll  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  The  Star  while 
you  are  in  Montreal. 
You’ll  find  us  at  245 
St.  Janies  St.  W.  Why 
not  drop  in? 


OPC  AWARDS 

Foreign  Reporting, 
Photography  Cited 


The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  announced  April  14 
the  winners  of  its  1967  Awards 
for  distinguished  achievement  in 
foreign  journalism. 

Staffers  of  the  Associated 
Press  received  three  major 
awards  and  three  citations  for 
outstanding  performance  in  their 
jobs. 

The  awards  will  l)e  presented 
at  the  28th  annual  Overseas 
Press  Club  Awards  Dinner  Fri¬ 
day,  April  21,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  with  OPC  Presi¬ 
dent  Victor  Riesel  presiding. 

The  full  list  of  Awards  and 
Citations  follows: 

Class  1 — Best  daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service  reporting  from 
abroad:  Hugh  Mulligan,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  for  his  reports  from 
Vietnam  and  collalwration  in 
addition  with  Fred  S.  Hoffman 
on  corruption  in  Vietnam.  Cita¬ 
tions  to  Paul  Underwood,  “The 
Changing  FaceJ  of  the  Soviet 
Bloc”,  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer;  D.  H.  Loucheim,  for 
Nigerian  Politics,  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Fred  S.  Hoffman, 
for  Corruption  in  Vietnam  (As¬ 
sociated  Press). 

Class  2 — Best  daily  or  wire 
service  interpretation  of  foreign 
affairs:  Robert  S.  Elegant,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  for  his  articles 
on  foreign  affairs.  Citation  to 
Ward  Just.  Washington  Post, 
for  “The  War  in  Vietnam”; 
Stanley  Karnow,  Washington 
Post,  for  “Indonesia :  an  Orgy  in 
Genocide”;  William  Ryan,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  for  “Reports 
from  Vietnam”. 

Class  3 — Best  daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service  photographic 
reporting  from  abroad:  Kyochi 
Sawada,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  for  photographs  from 
Vietnam.  Citation  to  Edward  T. 
.4dams,  Associated  Press,  for 
Vietnam  photos. 

Class  4 — Best  photographic 
reporting  or  interpretation  from 
abroad  in  magazine  or  book: 
Marc  Riboud,  of  Magnum,  for 
“The  Three  Banners  of  China”, 
published  by  Macmillan. 

Best  Radio  Reporting 

Class  5 — Best  radio  reporting 
from  abroad :  Sam  Jaffe,  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company,  for 
“Burning  of  a  U.S.  Consulate”. 
Citation  to  Dick  Reeves,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  Company,  for 
“A  Deadly  Mistake.” 

Class  6 — Best  radio  interpre¬ 
tation  of  foreign  affairs.  NBC 
News  for  “Diary  of  a  Hero”,  the 


letters  of  Major  D.  J.  Reilly  on 
tape  from  Vietnam  to  his  wife. 
Citations  to  James  Holton  and 
Wilson  Hall  of  NBC,  producers; 
also  to  CBS  News  and  Joseph 
Deml)o  for  “The  War  Within  a 
War”  on  CBS  Radio  News. 

Class  7 — Best  t\'  reporting 
from  abroad:  Morley  Safer  of 
CBS  News  for  “Reports  from 
Vietnam”. 

Class  8 — Best  tv  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs:  Howard 
K.  Smith,  of  ABC  News,  for 
"One  Man’s  Opinion”. 

Class  9 — Best  magazine  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad:  Sybille 
Bedford,  for  “Auschwitz:  the 
Worst  That  Ever  Happened.” 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Citation  to  the  editors  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  Great  Britain,  Economics  and 
the  Continent,  published  by  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill. 

Class  10 — Best  magazine  in¬ 
terpretation  of  foreign  affairs: 
Eric  Sevareid  for  an  interview- 
article  with  Senator  Fulbright 
on  foreign  policy  in  Look  maga¬ 
zine. 

Class  11 — Best  book  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs:  Welles  Hangen,  for 
“The  Muted  Revolution”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
Citation  to  John  Toland,  for 
“The  Last  100  Days”,  published 
by  Random  House. 

Interview  with  Castro 

Class  12 — The  Vision  Maga¬ 
zine  Ed  Stout  Award  of  $500 
for  the  l)est  article  or  report  on 
Latin  America  in  any  medium: 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  for  an  exclusive 
interview  with  Fidel  Castro  and 
a  series  on  living  with  Guate¬ 
mala  guerrillas.  Citations  to  Ted 
Yates  and  Robert  Rogers  of 
NBC  for  “The  Undeclared 
War”;  also  to  James  Goodsell, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
“Latin  American  Battle”. 

Class  13— The  E.  W.  Fair- 
child  Award  of  $500  for  the  best 
business  news  report  from 
abroad  in  any  medium:  Lawr¬ 
ence  Malkin,  Associated  Press, 
for  a  series  on  “Gold,  the  Pound, 
and  the  Common  Market”. 

Class  14 — The  Robert  Capa 
Gold  Medal  Award  for  superla¬ 
tive  still  photography  requiring 
exceptional  courage  and  enter¬ 
prise  abroad.  Henri  Huet,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Vietnam.  Citation 
to  Larry  Burrows,  Life,  for 
“The  Air  War”  and  “The 
Marines  Blunt  an  Invasion”. 


Class  15 — The  Asia  Magazine 
.\ward  for  the  best  article  or 
report  on  Asia  in  any  medium. 
($500)  Harrison  Salisbury,  New 
York  Times,  for  his  December 
1966  reports  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  Special  Citation  to  the  late 
Sam  Castan  of  Look  magazine 
for  “Memo  from  Thailand”, 
“Saigon:  Stained  Pearl  of  the 
Drient”  and  “Father  Tom  Con- 
froy:  Church  is  his  Combat 
Pack”;  citation  to  Neil  Sheehan, 
New  York  Times  Magazine, 
“Not  a  Dove,  but  No  Longer  a 
Hawk”;  special  citation  to  free¬ 
lancer  Donald  Kirk  for  his  work 
in  the  New  Leader,  the  New 
York  Times  Magazme,  etc. 

Class  16 — The  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  of  $500  for 
l)est  reporting  in  any  medium 
requiring  exceptional  courage 
and  enterprise  abroad :  Ron 
Nessen,  of  NBC  News  for  his 
television  film,  “The  Plain  of 
Reeds”,  the  award  to  l)e  divided 
with  his  accompanying  Vietna¬ 
mese  cameramen,  V’o  Huynh 
and  You  Young  Sang. 

A  special  Award  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  for  outstanding 
work  in  journalism,  went  to  the 
late  Henry  R.  Luce,  founder- 
publisher  of  Time  and  Life,  for 
enterprise  and  initiative  in  an 
outstanding  career  in  world 
journalism. 

Calvin  Thomas  Joins 
Minneapolis  Papers 

Minneapolis 

Calvin  C.  Thomas  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  business 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
Robert  Witte,  business  manager, 
announced  this  week. 

Thomas  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger  and,  earlier,  assistant  to 
the  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  He  is  a  native  of 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Four  changes  in  responsibil¬ 
ity  have  been  announced  in  the 
Tribune  and  the  Star  news  de¬ 
partments  and  editorial/opinion 
))ages  departments. 

Forrest  Jenstad,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  position  as 
news  editor  of  the  Star. 

Replacing  Jenstad  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  is  Robert 
C.  King,  a  member  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  editorial/opinion  pages 
staff.  ! 

In  other  changes,  Joe  Rigert 
has  moved  to  the  staff  of  the 
Tribune  editorial/opinion  pages 
staff,  and  Bernie  Shellum  has 
replaced  Rigert  on  the  Tribune 
city  hall  beat. 


‘Pulitzer’  Juror 
Puts  Own  Staff 
Into  Contention 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Charles  Lucey,  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  has  declared  an 
open  season  for  hunting  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

After  serving  as  a  juror  for 
the  1966  awards,  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  May,  Lucey  advised 
the  local  staff  he  intends  to  sub¬ 
mit  entries  in  several  categories 
for  the  1967  competition  because 
of  what  he  saw.  He  told  the 
Times  staff : 

“I  am  convinced  of  this:  The 
tluality  of  material  being  pro¬ 
duced  here — in  point  of  repor- 
torial  digging,  good  writing,  ef¬ 
fective  display,  and  community 
impact — fully  merits  submission 
for  jouinalism’s  most  noted  ac¬ 
colade. 

“I  know  that  I  was  not  alone 
among  the  editorial  judges  in 
feeling  that  a  newspaper  with 
which  I  personally  had  consid¬ 
erable  contact  should  have  been 
represented  in  the  entries.” 

Lucey  said  he  had  been  drawn 
to  judge  entries  in  the  news  pho¬ 
tography  category  and  he  had 
l)een  asked  to  serve  on  the  jury 
again  next  year  in  some  other 
category. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “I  will  be 
barred  automatically  from  two 
or  three  writing  categories  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  compet¬ 
ing  entries  from  a  staff  in  Tren¬ 
ton  whose  work  could  well  merit 
national  attention.” 

• 

Accident  Brings 
Special  Report 

Pasco,  Wash. 

A  surprise  meeting  with  a 
Seattle  (Wasli.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  newspaperboy  sent  Ter¬ 
ence  L.  Day,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher,  Tri-City  Herald,  scram¬ 
bling  for  his  typewriter  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  page  one  feature  on  what 
it  feels  like  to  hit  a  boy  bicy¬ 
clist. 

Stephen  Nechodom,  12,  was 
returning  from  delivering  pa¬ 
pers  for  his  brother  when  he 
rode  into  the  path  of  Day’s  car. 
He  w'as  not  seriously  hurt. 

The  boy  cycled  from  behind 
a  building  near  the  roadway. 
Day  reported.  He  had  written 
an  editorial  column  on  defen¬ 
sive  driving  which  appeared  in 
the  Herald  just  seven  days  be¬ 
fore  the  mishap.  His  frank  re¬ 
port  of  how  it  feels  to  become 
party  to  an  accident  was  given 
banner  play  over  the  page  one 
nameplate. 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownf 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  ‘‘M”  and  one  ‘d”) 

We’d  like  to  point  out  that  Miltown  is  won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have, 

the  registered  trademark  of  Carter-Wal-  with  a  capital  “M”?  Also,  since  a  trade- 

lace,  Inc,,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  mark  must  always  be  used  in  associa- 

only  to  identify  the  original  mepro-  tion  with  its  generic  expression,  Miltown 

hamate,  discovered  and  introduced  by  should  always  be  followed  by  the  word 

our  Wallace  Laboratories  division.  tranquilizer  or  meprobamate.  We  want 

to  protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll  be 

One  favor.  In  referring  to  Miltown,  most  grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltown? 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-metliyl-2-n-propyl-l, 3-propanediol 
dicarbamate— U.S.  Patent  2,724,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  WALLACE  LABOR.VTORIES/Cmnfcury,  iV.y. 

AA/»  Division  of  Carter-Wallace,  Inc.  ch  tj. 
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“Op  Format  ’ 
Gains  New 
Convert 

|{y  Edniiind  G.  Arnold 

'I'oday  we  welcome  another 
paper  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  adopted  the  op  format 
— of  six  columns — throughout. 
It’s  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin 
and  it  joins  such  distinguished 
newspaj)ers  as  the  I.ouisi'ille 
Cimrier-Journal  and  Tiniea,  \ii- 
tionul  Ohsereer  and  ('liristiuu 
Science  Monitor. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  it’s  the  first  "small 
daily”  that  has  gone  all  the  way 
on  this  format  although  there 
are  many  that  use  six  columns 
on  key  pages. 

It’s  l)een  proved  Ijeyond  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  the  op 
format  is  b^eficial.  This  for¬ 
mat  takes  its  name — op — from 
the  line  length,  the  optimum. 
The  Bulletin,  in  strikeon  com¬ 
position,  has  ll-i)ica  lines  with 
1  pica  alleys. 

The  sticking  point,  for  most 
newspapers,  has  l»een  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  Jack  McDer¬ 
mott.  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bulletin,  says  that  there 
have  Ijeen  no  problems  resulting 
from  the  new  format. 

Naturally,  rates  have  to  be 
raised  if  we  continue  to  measure 
l)y  the  column  inch  or  the  agate 
line.  But  when  rates  are  related 
to  area — and  area  is,  after  all, 
what  we  are  selling — the  ad¬ 
vertiser  readily  understands. 
Whether  he  buys  space  on  a  lo¬ 
cal  or  national  basis,  he’s  no 
dope;  he  knows  that  an  agate 
line  14  picas  wide  is  about  27% 
bigger  than  one  that’s  11  picas 
wide.  The  late  adjustment 
makes  sense. 

We’ve  reproduced  two  pages 
here.  The  front  one  shows  the 
impressive  editorial  display  pos¬ 
sible  in  op  format.  Notice  how 
the  lead  story  is  played  in  the 
top  left  comer. 

The  other  reproduction  is  page 
1),  a  typical  inside  page.  Note 
that  the  two  lower  ads  are  lo¬ 
cally  produced  and  are  set  to 
the  new  column-width.  The  one 
at  the  top  right  is  matted,  in  the 
11-pica  scale.  So  it  floats  in  the 
new,  wider  column.  But  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  excellent  and  certainly 
doesn’t  detract  one  whit  from 
the  drawing  power  of  the  ad. 

*  «  * 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  If  op  format  is  good  on 
some  pages,  why  not  make  all 
pages  good? 


lAPA’s  Role  As  Pressure  Group  Hailed 


.\rsTiN,  Texas 

Oil  the  basis  of  available  evi- 
ilence,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  has  proved  to 
be  an  effective  instmment  in 
maintaining  and  perpetuating 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

That  is  the  assumption  of  Dr. 
Mary  A.  Ganlner  in  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  Inter  American 
Press  .Association:  Its  Fight  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  1926-60.” 

The  book  has  been  published 
by  the  University  of  Texas  Press 
for  the  Institute  of  Latin 
American  Studies  at  UT  Aus¬ 
tin.  Dr.  Gardner,  a  specialist  in 
Latin  American  journalism,  is  a 
former  faculty  member  of  the 
UT  Austin  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment.  She  now  teaches  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University. 

Dr.  Gardner  explains  that 
North  Americans  “have  long 
been  accustomed  to  forming 
groups  and  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  mutual 
interests,  or  of  exerting  pres¬ 
sures  on  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  governments.” 

That  is  not  the  case  in  Latin 
.America,  however. 

“The  Latin  Americans  are 
traditionally  individualistic,”  she 
writes.  “Few  interest  or  pres- 
sui'e  groujis  exist  in  Latin 
America.” 

But  in  the  Inter  .American 
Press  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans — from  the  north  and  the 
south — appear  to  have  resolved, 
Ln  part,  “cultural  and  personal 


dirt'erences,  to  have  transferred 
ideas  into  programs,  to  have 
exerted  real  pressure  on  gov- 
einments.” 

“For  some  members,”  Dr. 
Gardner  says,  “the  association 
evidently  provides  material  ad¬ 
vantages.  For  others,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  dedication  to  a 
public  cause — the  defense  of 
f reedom  of  the  press.” 

“Above  all,”  she  adds,  “it  is 
a  pioneer  in  the  concept  of  an 
inter-American  professional,  in¬ 
dependent  and  self-sufficient 
pressure  group.” 

The  author  says  the  lAPA 
has  taken  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  downfall  in  re¬ 
cent  years  of  dictators  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Peru 
and  Venezuela.  The  group  also 
“points  with  pride  to  the  news- 
jiapemien  who  have  professed 
to  owe  their  life  or  their  liberty 
to  the  association.” 

The  Inter  American  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  is  an  effort  by  private 
citizens  in  an  area  most  often 
left  to  government  or  founda¬ 
tion  funds.  Dr.  Gardner  ex- 
Iilains,  adding: 

“As  such,  it  has  assumed  an 
important  role  Ln  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  communications,  relations 
and  understanding.  It  has  per¬ 
formed  this  role  in  the  name  of 
press  freedom,  a  freedom  which 
it  feels  is  basic  to  a  democracy.” 

“Even  today,”  she  says,  “the 
idea  that  North  American  and 
Latin  American  professional 
men  might  unite  into  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  acts  on  its  own  in¬ 


itiative  and  subsists  from  its 
own  resources  is  both  unique 
and  exciting. 

“The  degree  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  is  .not  measurable,  but  even 
its  enemies  recognize  its  power 
by  combatting  it  or  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  join  it.” 

• 

American  Memberts 
Of  IPI  to  Meet 

The  American  Committee  of 
the  International  Press  Institute 
will  meet  Friday  afternoon, 
April  21,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  chairman,  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  executive  editor  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  will  introduce 
C.  E.  L.  Wickremesinghe  of 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  who  is  visitin,^ 
North  America  as  part  of  a 
world  tour  in  his  new  role  as 
chairman  of  the  IPI  Executive 
Committee. 

Election  of  members  of  the 
American  Committee  also  is 
scheduled.  The  nominees  are: 
Creed  C.  Black,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Ro¬ 
chester  ;  G.  Prescott  Low,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  and 
Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  &  News  Trib¬ 
une,  who  are  incumbents;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Henrietta  Poynter,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and 
Vermont  Royster,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  three-year  terms, 
(seven  to  be  elected) ;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Block,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  for  one-year  term. 
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occasionally  we  have  to  remind  people. 


Not  about  how  ftood  Idaho  potatoes  and  onions  are.  Everyone  knows  that. 

Hut  about  the  fact  that  the  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission  has  spent  30 
years  and  a  substantial  amount  of  money  promoting  these  products  .  .  . 
particularly  the  Russet  Burbank  variety  of  potato.  And  when  a  buyer 
specifies  Idaho  potatoes,  she  should  get  precisely  that:  the  best  all-purpose 
potato  on  the  market.  The  U.S.  Patent  Office  registry  mark  is  the 
consumer’s  assurance  that,  whether  fresh,  frozen  or  instant,  potatoes 
so  identified  were  grown  in  Idaho. 

.\nother  little  item  to  remember.  When  using  the  term  “Idaho  potatoes” 

(lower  case  “p”  incidentally),  use  the  entire  term  .  .  .  not  just  “Idahos.” 

That’s  the  story  of  the  “R”  surrounded  by  a  circle 
as  in  “Idabo" potatoes.”  With  any  luck.  It’ll  probably  be  Looh-alihes 

six  months  or  more  before  we  mention  it  again.  aren^t  cook-alikes 

Fresh,  frozen  or  instant  grown  in  Idaho 


we  aonT 

want  to  be  stuffy 

butdtt 


news-people 


WARREN  D.  "RICK"  TALLEY, 
former  Southern  Illinois  University 
basketball  star  and  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
S/or  and  the  Register-Republic 
since  1963,  has  been  named  jour¬ 
nalism  Alumnus  of  the  Year  at 
SlU.  The  award  is  made  annually 
to  an  SlU  journalism  graduate 
who  has  distino'iished  himself  in 
the  professional  field.  Talley  was 
captain  and  most  valuable  player 
of  the  1958  basketball  team  and 
was  sports  editor  of  the  SlU  news¬ 
paper,  The  Egyptian. 

Treat  Is  INainetl  GM 
For  In^ersoll  Paper 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  Inpersoll,  president  of 
Freeman  Publishing  Co.,  has 
appointed  Richard  L.  Treat  as 
general  manager  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Daily  Freeman  to  succeed 
Harry  DuBois  Frey,  who  retired 
recently. 

Treat  came  to  the  Freeman 
last  November  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Times  at  Chester, 
Pa.  In  his  25  years  in  nc'wspaper 
business  he  has  also  lieen  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  publisher  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union 
Star  and  sold  advertising  for 
newspapers  at  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Boston. 


Illinois  Student 
Receives  Award 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Lawrence  R.  Miller,  senior  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  is  recipient  of  the  1967 
Dudley  Mc.\llister  .4  ward  of 
$100  given  annually  for  promise 
of  success  in  the  reporting  of 
public  affairs.  He  has  been  on 
the  Dean’s  List  for  the  past  four 
semesters  with  a  grade-point  av¬ 
erage  of  above  4.4  (5=:A). 

He  has  worked  part-time  sev- 
eial  years  for  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  \ews-Gazette,  and  is 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Chani- 
paign-Urbana  Courier.  In  June 
he  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 
• 

New  Scholarship 

Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

A  new  scholarship  in  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  established  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota, 
bringing  to  14  the  number  avail¬ 
able  for  the  1967-68  academic 
year.  The  new  award  of  $150, 
which  will  go  to  a  journalism 
junior  or  senior,  is  being  offered 
by  the  North  Dakota  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  and  its  president,  John 
W.  Boler,  of  Fargo.  Particular 
consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
students  indicating  an  interest 
in  broadcast  journalism. 

• 

Bill  Matney,  NBC  news  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Chicago — received 
Citation  of  Merit  in  Journalism 
.Award  from  Lincoln  University. 
*  *  * 

Woodson  Howe,  municipal  re¬ 
porter,  Omaha  (Neb.)  ll’orW- 
Herald — to  city  editor.  Al  Fris- 
BIE,  assistant  city  editor — to  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  new  supplement,  Sun 
Up. 


H.  E.  Coffey,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cedar  Valley  Times, 
Vinton,  Iowa — retired  April  7. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  B.  McCullu.m,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  —  to  managing  editor, 
Canadian  C  h  u  rcli  m  a  n,  the 
monthly  newspaper  of  the 
.Anglican  Church. 

*  *  ♦ 

Howard  Sigmand,  formerly 
with  the  Xew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une — joined  UPI  local  news  staff 
in  New  York.  Richard  Joyce — 
rejoined  UPI  in  New  York  after 
stints  with  NBC  and  Xew  York 
World-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Adolphe  V.  Bernotas,  re¬ 
porter,  Jersey  Journal — joined 
-AP  bureau  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

*  *  « 

John  J.  Bunch,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Palm 
Springs  (Cal.)  Desert  Sun — 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Syl- 
mar  Breeze. 

*  «  0 

Ed  Ritter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily 
Independent — on  leave  for  six 
months  to  make  a  study  of 
school  integration  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of 
Education. 

*  *  4> 

Lenore  Wallace,  of  the 
Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin — appointed  religion  editor, 
succeeding  PiiYLLis  Cannon,  re¬ 
cently  transferred  to  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram. 

«  * 

Richard  Des  Ruisseai;x,  copy 
editor  of  the  Ontario  (Cal.) 
Daily  Report — named  editor  of 
the  new  magazine  supplement, 
llVst  End  Week. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
United  Press  International  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Alex  Adwan,  who  will 
become  Washingfton  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Tulsa  World. 

♦  ♦  « 

Robert  E.  Merry — to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Xews  Tribune,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lawrence  G.  Shanklin, 
who  retired.  Patrick  A.  Wink¬ 
ler — named  city  editor  and 
Richard  C.  Stansfield — named 
Sunday  city  editor.  Denny  Mac- 
Gougan — to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

«  *  ♦ 

John  Tuzee,  onetime  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  staffer — named 
public  relations  manager,  John¬ 
son  Motors,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


WALiER  KANER,  columnist  for 
the  Long  Island  Press  and  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Queens  County  (N.Y.) 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Community 
Service  Award  for  his  "humani¬ 
tarian  efforts  in  behalf  of  handi¬ 
capped  and  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren".  For  the  past  13  years  he 
has  provided  parties,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  gifts  for  over  25,000 
children. 

Gaiiiiett  Appoints 
2  Editors  and  CM 

Several  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Group  were  announced  this 
week.  They  include: 

Robert  R.  Eckert — to  general 
manager,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times.  He  has  been  director  of 
operations  for  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  the  past 
two  years.  Previously  he  had 
Ireen  general  manager  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette 
and  had  worked  in  editorial  and 
business  departments  of  the 
Binghamton  Press. 

Stuart  A.  Dunham — to  editor, 
Hartford  Times,  with  super¬ 
vision  over  the  news  department 
and  editorial  pages. 

Coit  Hendley  Jr. — to  editor  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  to  replace  Dunham.  For  the 
last  two  years  Hendley  has  been 
executive  editor  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  worked  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  He  is 
a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Duane  R.  Jacobs,  production 
manager  of  the  Rochester  news¬ 
papers  —  to  succeed  Eckert  as 
director  of  operations. 

Dunham  moved  from  the 
Binghamton  Press  in  March 
1965  to  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post.  A  native  of  Binghamton 
and  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  he  joined  the  Press  staff 
in  1943.  For  several  years  he 
worked  in  Washington. 
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PearM>ii-Chri8lopher 
Libel  Suits  Ended 

Los  Angeles 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  and 
(Jeorgp  Christopher,  former 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  aren’t 
suing  each  other  any  more. 

The  two  men  clashed  last  year 
when  Christopher  was  staging 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
the  Republican  gubernatorial 
nomination.  Each  charged  libel. 

But  Superior  Court  records 
disclosed  this  week  that  both 
actions  have  been  dismissed.  A 
court  aide  said  neither  party 
wanted  to  pursue  the  matter. 

Pearson  has  been  a.sked  for 
damages  of  $2,265,000  in  a  suit 
fded  last  May  16.  In  addition 
to  the  libel  charge,  he  contended 
that  Christopher  had  wrongfully 
interfered  with  his  business  re- 
lationshijis  with  newspapers. 

Christopher,  in  a  counter-.suit, 
asked  $6  million.  He  alleged 
he  had  been  libeled  and  that 
Pearson’s  columns  were  written 
to  help  elect  Democratic  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  to  a  third 
term. 


UPI  Caiiatla 
Pruinotioiis 

.Montreal 

Eric  Riel,  general  manager  of 
UPI  Canada  Ltd.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  two  execu¬ 
tive  assistants  a.nd  other  execu¬ 
tive  changes. 

•lohn  Chartiers,  who  joined 
UPI  Canada  20  years  ago  as  a 
sports  writer,  becomes  executive 
assistant,  sales  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Ray  Macchini,  newspic- 
tures  manager,  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  assistant,  news  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

Riel  also  named  Fred  Darrell 
as  business  manager  and  Matt 
Price  as  operations  and  com¬ 
munications  manager.  Both  have 
been  with  UPI  Canada  for  more 
than  25  years. 

Named  bureau  manager  for 
Toronto  is  Peter  Van  Harten, 
and  Norman  R.  Seveind  takes 
over  as  bureau  manager  in  Van¬ 
couver. 


HIS  CAREER  IS  'ARRESTED' — Tacoma  News  Tribune  reporter  Her¬ 
man  Hunt  is  helped  from  a  paddy  wagon  to  a  surprise  party  after 
being  placed  under  mock  arrest  for  illegal  retirement.  Escorting  him 
are  Tacoma  Police  Sgt.  Glenn  Carlson,  and  Capt.  Nick  Kristovich 
of  the  patrol  division.  Hunt  retired  after  45  years  as  a  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  reporter,  37  of  them  on  the  police  beat. 


Robert  E.  Maas,  a  former 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard 
reporter — new'  director  of  public 
relations  for  Robert  Morris 
Junior  College,  Pittsburgh. 


Frank  A.  Butler,  a  UPI  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Ohio  before  he 
went  into  the  public  relations 
field — now  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Technology. 


George  Palmer,  a  former 
radio-tv  newscaster — to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  as  gen¬ 
eral  reporter. 


M  V  i  c  Robert  F.  John— appointed 

sports  staff  in  New  York,  from  ,etail  advertising  manage?  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  bureau.  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 

*  *  *  (Ky.)  Times.  He  has  worked 

Richard  Etter  promoted  to  foj.  ^he  newspapers  36  years, 
business  manager  of  the  Holly-  ♦  ♦  * 

wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News  and 

Valley  Times.  He  is  a  former  Uelbert  Patrick,  former  cir- 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  account-  culation  manager  of  the  Fo.-?fon« 
ing  officer.  (Ohio)  Review-Times  —  now 


Find  out  what’s  happening 
inside  the  Federal 
Establishment . . .  Read 


Don  Ringler — to  farm  writer 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  from  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Regv'.ter-Reyuhlic. 


^  AND  COMPANV 


The  Weekly  Newspaper  fwr 
Federal  CovemmeatPersuHiel 


Roger  W.  Rickard — to  press 
relations  for  Sunray  DX  Oil  Co., 
from  staff  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Jambs  L.  Fowler,  assistant  arid. 
city  editor  of  the  Kingston  *  ♦  ♦ 

(Ont.)  Whig-Standard  —  to  Cyrille  Felteau,  La  Presse 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Doug-  editorial  writer — elected  presi- 
LAS  A.  McConnel,  who  joined  dent  of  the  Montreal  Men’s  Press 
the  Hamilton  Spectator.  Club. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
SALES.  PURCHASES 

DURING  ANPA 
April  22-27  available 
at  Waldorf-Astoria  fo'" 
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FEDERAL  TIMES 
2201  M  Street.  N.W. 

Washington,  O.C.  20037 

Please  send  me  4  weeks  of 
FEDERAL  TIMES  free  of  charge, 
starting  at  once. 


TEmpIt  3-301 B 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


Mike  Wenninger,  formerly  Wilfred  H,  Cruise — from  cir- 
with  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour-  culation  manager  to  circulation 
ier-Journal  and  the  Casper  director.  New  London  (Conn.) 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune — to  wire  Day.  Raymond  A.  Bracci — 
^itor,  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  promoted  to  circulation  manager. 
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It’s  Feature  Writer 


Who  Gets 

By  l>arry  FieliU 

Oukland  (Calif.)  'I'l'ibiiiK*  • 

Aside  from  the  cynic  who  scru¬ 
tinizes  reporters’  expense  ac¬ 
counts,  I  can’t  think  of  any 
newsman  (or  gal)  who  gets  more 
laughs  from  his  job  than  the  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 

I  .say  this  l>ecause  1  am  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  can  sympathize 
with  the  Scrooge  who  has  to  go 
over  my  regular  list  of  expendi¬ 
tures  (all  always  legitimate,  of 
course)  in  pursuit  of  a  story. 
Kvery  time  we  meet,  for  some 
reason  he  shakes  his  head  in 
what  1  assume  is  admiration — 
but  it  could  l)e  amazement. 

The  feature  writer  is  .Mr. 
Lucky.  He  is  the  guy  who  isn’t 
tied  down  to  a  beat  or  routine 
assignments.  He  gets  the  plums, 
and  the  chance  to  see  and  laugh 
at  much  of  the  unpublishable 
incidents  that  occur. 

Take,  for  example,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  a  few  months  ago 
when  I  was  writing  features  for 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  Knight  newspaper. 

Sent  to  Canada  to  do  a  story- 
on  young  American  expatriates 
who  had  fled  north-of-the-border 
to  escape  the  draft,  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  Yorkville  section  of 
Toronto,  an  area  inhabited 
largely  by  l)eatnik  types.  And 
there,  in  one  of  the  more  uncon¬ 
ventional  saloons  in  this  offbeat 
neighborhood,  I  spotted  a  friend 
I  hadn’t  seen  in  10  years,  novel¬ 
ist  Meyer  Levin,  who  was  in 
Canada  promoting  his  newest 
book. 

As  we  chatted  and  renewed 
the  past,  I  recalled  the  first  time 
I  met  this  talented  writer — and 
how  he  wounded  me  seriously  in 
the  wallet  while  trying  to  do  me 


the  Laughs 

laff 

a  favor.  It  happened  in  New 
York  City  nearly  a  decade  be¬ 
fore.  1  was  then  a  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  press-agent  on  the  Broad¬ 
way  scene.  Levin,  in  addition  to 
writing  books,  was  pounding  out 
a  regular  column  for  several 
newspapers  in  the  Newhouse 
newspapers. 

.Among  the  clients  I  then  pub¬ 
licized  was  a  high-priced  but  not 
too  high-class  nightclub  on  the 
fancy  east  side.  Because  Levin 
was  a  newspaper  columnist,  I 
invited  him  to  the  club.  I  fig¬ 
ured  he  might  l)e  willing  to  swaj) 
a  free  plug  for  a  free  dinner.  He 
was  willing. 

On  the  night  of  the  dinner. 
Levin  showed  up  with  his  wife, 
also  a  novelist,  who  writes  under 
her  maiden  name,  Tereska  Tores. 
.Accompanying  me  (I  was  24 
years  old  at  the  time  and  much 
stronger  than  I  am  today)  were 
two  intellectual  chorus  girls 
whose  minds  1  admired — they 
didn’t  mind  me  and  I  didn’t  mind 
them. 

All  during  the  meal  (free). 
Levin  seemed  more  interested 
in  me  and  my  gals  than  the 
(free)  food  and  liquor. 

“Hey,”  he  finally  said. 
“Doesn’t  it  defeat  your  purpose 
to  go  out  with  two  girls  on  the 
same  date?  How  can  you  get 
either  of  them  alone?” 

“I  guess,”  I  sighed,  “I’m  the 
type  of  guy  who  doesn’t  love 
wisely,  but  two  well.” 

Three  days  later  his  story  was 
printed.  But  alas,  it  was  all 
about  me  (and  my  enviable  ro¬ 
mantic  ambitions)  instead  of  my 
client.  That  night  the  owner  of 
the  nightclub  telephoned  me. 
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“Listen,  Romeo,”  he  screamed. 
"I’m  paying  you  to  get  my  name 
in  the  papers,  not  yours.  So 
you’re  fired.  I’m  giving  you  the 
ax,  the  gate,  the  air,  the  brush.” 

But,  then  as  now,  I  was  a  liv¬ 
ing  saint.  And  I,  after  some  sulk¬ 
ing,  forgave  Levin  for  costing 
me  a  needed  $150  per  week.  .And 
we  became  friends. 

During  this  time.  Levin  was 
writing  his  novel  “Compulsion,” 
which  was  a  thinly-disguised 
version  of  the  Leopold-Loeb  mur¬ 
der  of  Bobby  Franks.  Nathan 
Leopold  and  Richard  Loeb  were 
two  rich  Chicago  college  students 
who  decided  to  prove  they  were 
Supermen  by  committing  the 
irerfect  murder. 

In  1924,  they  kidnapped  and 
killed  14-year-old  Bobby  Franks, 
the  only  son  of  one  of  Chicago’s 
wealthiest  families.  It  was,  in 
those  days,  called  “The  (’'rime  t)f 
the  Century.” 

\iilhor  uf  ‘(ionipuUion* 

The  murderers  were  each  sen¬ 
tenced  to  99  years  plus  life  in 
prison.  The  judge  also  ordered 
that  they  never  l)e  granted  pa¬ 
role.  Loeb  was  stabbed  to  death 
in  prison.  Leopold  had  been 
rotting  l)ehind  bars  for  32  years 
while  Levin’s  book  was  l>eing 
written. 

“That  poor  man,”  Levin  used 
to  tell  me,  “is  entitled  to  be  free 
after  all  these  years.  I’m  hop¬ 
ing  my  book  will  help  get  him 
released.” 

When  “Compulsion”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957,  it  liecame  an  in¬ 
stant  best-seller.  It  also  was 
turned  into  a  hit  Broadway  play 
and  a  movie.  Levin  then  hit 
the  lecture  trail  and  started 
writing  numerous  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  pressing  for  Leopold’s 
freedom. 

Leopold  was  pardoned  in  1958. 
Shortly  after  that  I  left  New 
York  on  an  Odyssey  that  has 
brought  me  to  Oakland.  Levin 
deserted  the  United  States  about 
that  time  and  set  up  residence  in 
Israel.  And  that  was  the  last 
we  saw  of  each  other  until  that 
meeting  in  a  Toronto  tavern. 

After  a  few-  drinks  (listed  as 
entertaining  a  possible  news 
source  on  the  swindle  sheet),  I 
asked  if  he  had  seen  Leopold 
since  his  release  from  prison. 

“No,”  Levin  snarled.  “That 
ingrate  is  suing  me  for  $1,.50fl,- 
000.” 

“W’hy?” 

“He  claims  I  used  his  name  to 
l)romote  ‘Compulsion’  just  to 
make  money.  He  claims  he 
didn’t  give  me  permission  to 
w-rite  the  book  and  is  charging 
invasion  of  privacy.” 

“But  you  are  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  him  being  a  free  man 
today,”  I  said,  all  innocent  and 
dewy-eyed. 

“Leopold  is  an  ingrate,”  Levin 


growled.  “He  still  has  the  same 
‘Superman’  complex  he  had  when 
he  killed  Bobby  Franks.  He’s 
now  trying  to  prove  how  su¬ 
perior  he  is  by  suing  me  to  show 
that  crime  can  be  made  to  pay. 
He’s  trying  to  collect  a  psycho¬ 
logical  ransom  for  the  ransom 
he  didn’t  get  when  he  kidnapped 
and  killed  little  Bobby  Franks.” 

Levin  finished  his  drink.  He 
looked  at  me  and  sighed:  “Why 
is  it  that  everytime  I  try  to  help 
someone  or  something  I  like  by 
writing  about  it,  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  jinx?” 

“What  is  the  name  of  your 
new  book?”  I  asked. 

“The  Story  of  Israel.” 

“I  guess,”  I  said,  “Colonel 
Nasser  of  Egypt  must  be  very 
happy.” 

Journalism  Research 
Program  Announced 

Memphi.s 

Dr.  Heber  Taylor,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Wis¬ 
consin  State  University,  will 
join  Memphis  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  department  of  journalism  | 
in  September. 

“Dr.  Taylor  will  initiate  orig¬ 
inal  jounialism  research  as 
Memphis  State  builds  toward  a 
graduate  program  in  this  field,” 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Williams,  de¬ 
partment  chairman,  said.  “He  , 
will  also  teach  12  semester 
hours  of  courses  each  term.” 

Research  will  include  his¬ 
torical  data  of  area  .newspapers, 
regional  trends,  the  socio-poli¬ 
tical  nature  of  these  newspapers 
tiuring  certain  periods  of  his¬ 
tory,  suiweys  to  discover  the 
types  of  readership  and  their 
liberal  vs.  conservative  attitudes 
and  the  various  treatments  of 
.selected  news  stories. 

Dr.  Taylor,  a  former  Ful- 
bright  .scholar,  received  his  doc¬ 
torate  from  the  University  of 
Missouri.  His  doctoral  thesis 
was  wr  itten  on  the  press  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

• 

He's  a  Columnist 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Herbert  Brucker,  director  of 
Stanford  University’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalism  program,  past 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  arrd 
former  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cm- 
ant  editor,  now  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  columnist.  His 
reports  appear  thrice  weekly  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Peh 
Alto  Times.  When  his  views 
differ  from  the  newspaper’s. 
Alexander  Bodi,  editor,  replies 
with  an  editorial.  Then  readers 
join  the  debate  in  letters  to  the 
editor. 
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What  made  1966  a  great  year 
for  Marathon  Oil? 

Record  earnings, 
record  sales  and 
record  operating  volumes 
at  home  and  abroad. 

By  every  yardstick,  1966  was  a  year  of  out¬ 
standing  success  for  Marathon  Oil.  New 
records  were  set  in  virtually  all  phases  of 
our  operations,  and  earnings  rose  14.6  per¬ 
cent  to  an  all-time  high.  Among  the  high¬ 
lights:  a  major  oil  discovery  in  Alaska, 
strong  domestic  markets,  and  firm  indica¬ 
tions  of  further  growth  in  1967. 


Financial 

Total  Revenues . 

Net  Income . 

Net  Income  per  Share . 

Cash  Dividends  Paid . 

Cash  Dividends  per  Share . 

Capital  Expenditures  &  Investments  in  and  Advances 

to  Affiliates  Outside  North  America . 

Exploration  Expense . 

Operating-U.S.  and  Canada 

Net  Crude  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Liquids  Produced 

Barrels  per  Day . 

Natural  Gas  Produced 

Thousand  Cubic  Feet  per  Day . 

Crude  Oil  Refined-Barrels  per  Day . 

Refined  Products  Sold-Barrels  per  Day . 


1966 

1965 

$629,508,000 

$559,058,000 

$ 

68,826,000 

$ 

60,071,000 

$ 

4.71 

$ 

4.08 

$ 

32,995,000 

$ 

31,875,000 

$ 

2.25 

$ 

2.15 

$127,149,000 

$ 

81,462,000 

$ 

29,356,000 

$ 

33,346,000 

125,812 

121,132 

369,029 

320,614 

155,998 

139,110 

156,846 

147,841 

Operating-Outside  North  America 
Libyan  Crude  Oil  Produced  (Tanker  Liftings) 

Barrels  per  Day . 

Refined  Products  Sold-Barrels  per  Day  . . 


216,179  168,587 

21,037  16,156 


For  a  copy  of  Marathon’s  1966  Annual  Report, 
write  to:  The  Secretary, 

Marathon  Oil  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840 
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KOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Bob-Millie  Considine 
Recall  World’s  News 

By  Kay  Eruin 


ITS  ALL  NEWS  TO  ME:  A  Ke- 
|K^rter*s  l>etx)8ition.  By  Bob  Consi¬ 
dine.  MeretUth  Press.  Illustrated, 
pajfes.  $6.95. 


.irST  A  MINUTE.  MRS.  (lULLIVER. 
By  Millie  Considine.  Prentioe-Hall. 
lllustrate<l.  19;{  pastes.  $4.95. 

It’s  unusual  —  jirobably  even 
unique  —  for  a  husband-wife 
writinp:  team  to  have  their  auto¬ 
biographies  published  simultan¬ 
eously  by  different  book  })ublish- 
ers. 

Hik  and  Hers 

Rut  Bob  Considine,  world  re- 
liorter  of  world  fame,  and  Millie 
Considine,  Jet  Set  chronicler  for 
newspai)ers  and  magazines,  are 
no  usual  couple  in  abilities  or 
experiences  and  talent  with 
which  to  i-ecount  them.  Theii' 
“his”  and  “hers”  Ixroks  are  in¬ 
triguing,  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing.  .Appropriately,  they  dedi¬ 
cate  their  books  to  each  other. 

Bob  Considine,  whose  King 
Features  column  apjiears  in 
more  than  .‘lOO  newspapers,  be¬ 
gins  his  preface: 

“It  takes  a  roaring  amount 
of  conceit  to  practice  daily  jour¬ 
nalism,  particularly  if  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  of  a  column. 
The  deep-domed  cosmic  thinker 
who  either  rattles  or  soothes  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
is  of  the  same  species  as  the 
gassy  advice  columnist  who 
counsels  ‘Puzzled’  to  stop  sprink¬ 
ling  her  corn  flakes  with  pow¬ 
dered  LSI).  Each  plays  God.” 

From  that  “divine”  beginning 
tuin  to  Page  ;t9()  and  this 
“heavenly”  ending: 

Il's  A  <>amblc 

“I’ll  croak  in  this  business, 
given  the  opportunity.  Where 
else  can  a  man  hope  to  build  a 
bridge  between  himself  and 
otheis  every  day,  whether  it  be 
as  rickety  as  the  one  that 
snapped  in  half  at  Tacoma  or 
as  durable  as  the  Golden  Gate? 
On  what  other  field  of  endeavor 
is  a  competitor  called  to  come 
uj)  each  day  with  words  and 
thoughts  not  used  the  day  be¬ 
fore?  Every  time  a  reporter 
liicks  up  a  phone  to  call  in  a 
story  or  spins  a  fresh  sheet  of 
copy  paper  into  his  typewriter, 
he  shoots  his  roll  like  a  craps 
player  going  for  broke. 

“Call  it  vanity,  call  it  arrant 
presumption,  call  it  what  you 
wish,  but  I  would  grope  for  the 
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nearest  open  grave  if  I  had  no 
newspaper  to  work  for,  no  need 
to  search  for  and  sometimes  find 
the  winged  word  that  just  fits, 
no  keen  wonder  over  what  each 
unfolding  day  may  bring.  Be¬ 
sides  it’s  better  than  working 
for  a  living.” 

These  beginning-ending  para¬ 
graphs  convey  an  inkling  of  the 
drama  and  color  of  a  vast  array 
of  newspaper  experiences  in  be¬ 
tween.  No  newspai>er-loving 
newspapeiman  can  put  it  aside 
until  it’s  all  devoured  and  di¬ 
gested. 

kilgallcii  and  Pcgler 

Bob,  one  of  the  best  reporters 
and  one  of  the  best  writers  him¬ 
self,  thinks  James  L.  Kilgallen 
is  the  best  reporter  he  has  ever 
known  and  that  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  was  the  best  writer  among 
the  columnists,  even  lietter  than 
Hey  wood  Broun  and  Damon 
Runyon. 

The  redoubtable,  indefatig¬ 
able,  peripatetic  reporter-col¬ 
umnist  has  been  acquainted  with 
four  Presidents,  two  Popes,  a 
platoon  of  generals  and  many 
f ront-page  personalities — sports 
heroes,  Hollywood  stars,  entre¬ 
preneurs,  mad  newsmen.  He’s 
grossed  a  million  dollars  moon¬ 
lighting  in  radio-television  and 
in  writing  books,  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  movie  scripts. 

“I  ended  Pope  Pius  XII’s 
noble  life  48  hours  earlier  than 
God  chose,”  he  confesses.  “When 
it  wasn’t  printed,  it  was  the 
only  insult  I  ever  welcomed.” 

Considine  foresees  such  mar¬ 
vels  as  facsimile  newspapers  in 
living  rooms,  but  he  prophesies 
with  confidence  the  survival  of 
reporters  and  editors: 

“Rut  however  exotic  the  tech¬ 
nology,  reporters  always  will 
have  to  gather  in  the  wheat  and 
the  chaff  of  every'  blessed  day’s 
news,  editors  will  have  the 
eternal  task  of  separating  that 
harvest,  and  those  who  lived  the 
charmed  life  of  commentators 
will  rise  and  fall  on  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  the  news 
means.  There  is  perhaps  only 
one  achievement  the  computers 
will  never  be  capable  of,  and 
that  is  the  simple  job  of  witness¬ 
ing  a  happening,  describing  it 
swiftly,  cleai'ly,  and  honestly. 
How  difficult  that  triple  play 
can  sometimes  be!  How  warmly 
rewarding  when  it  is  realized!” 


ixiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  'iiiiiiiiini 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

!i  ''M:ill'iilll!l!i|!'i'|H  . . 

Larry  Van  Gelder,  a  .Vfif 
York  World  Journal  Tribune 
feature  writer,  analyzes  politi¬ 
cal  implications  of  the  Man¬ 
chester- Kennedy  book  battle  in 
“The  Untold  Story  —  Why  the 
Kennedys  Lost  the  Book  Rattle” 
(Award  Books.  Paperback. 
75c). 

“.A  Practical  Style  Guide  for 
-Authors  &  Editors,”  by  Marga- 
let  Nicholson,  will  be  published 
June  26  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston. 

The  Russian  peojile  and  in-i 
ter  and  every  page  of  his  stitutions  are  depicted  by  Ste¬ 
phen  and  Barbara  Rosenfeld  in 
“Return  From  Red  Square" 
(Rolrert  Luce,  Inc.  $5.50).  The 


Bob  &  Millie 

Warmly  rewarding,  too,  to  all 
newsmen  is  every  exploit  of  this 
extraordinary'  prize-winning  re 
por 

magical  memoirs. 

The  sub-title  of  Millie  Consi- 
(line’s  amusing-amazing  auto¬ 


biography  is:  “Being  the  ac-  authors^ were  exjrelled  from  the 
count  of  the  travels  and  travails  ■”  *  . . 


of  one  Mrs.  Bob  Considine  in 


Soviet  Union  when  their  news¬ 
paper,  the  WanhingtoH  (D.C.) 


the  wicked  cities  of  the  world.  Past,  serialized  the  memoirs  of 
wherein  the  wacky  doings  of  Russian  spy,  Oleg  Penkov- 
high  and  low  are  hilariously  set  skiy.  They  express  warm  friend- 
forth.”  the  Russian  people,  who 

were  kind  to  them  and  their 
Boiler  Coaster  childi'en,  one  of  whom  was  born 

Bob,  in  his  inti'oduction  to  in  a  Russian  hospital. 

Millie’s  book,  pridefully  pro¬ 
claims:  “Being  married  to  Millie 
is  anything  but  tedious.  Human 
experience  doesn’t  offer  ready 
parallels,  save  to  say  that  it  is 
something  like  being  a  passen¬ 
ger  on  a  roller  coaster.  On  New 
Year’s  Eve.” 

Readers  of  her  rollicking  book 
become  joyous  roller  coaster  rid¬ 
ers,  too,  as  they  follow  her  with 
the  Jet  Set  around  the  w'orld, 
gaily  gossiping  about  glittering 
celebrities  and  prosaic  personal¬ 
ities,  too. 

In  an  audience  with  Pope 
Pius  XII,  she  greeted  him  with 
her  standard:  “I’m  glad  to  meet 
you.  I’ve  heard  so  much  about 


Ralph  de  Toledano,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  pro¬ 
files  Bobby  Kennedy  as  a  ruth¬ 
less  politician  with  questionable 
integrity  in  “RFK:  The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  President”  (Put¬ 
nam.  $6.95). 


Silver  Dollar  Salute 
To  Personnel  Aide 


Mill  ie  llie  Columnist 

She  was  a  columnist  in  her 
own  right  (monthly  to  Bob’s 
daily  stint)  in  the  former  Diplo¬ 
mat  t  magazine  and  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Palm  Beach  Life,  the 
Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph 
and  other  newspapers. 

Whether  she’s  yachting  with 
Onassis,  twisting  with  J.  Paul 
Getty,  partying  with  Princess 
Grace  or  Bob  Hope  or  traveling 
with  Gloria  Swanson,  Millie  is 
bubbling  with  infectious  humor. 
To  the  delight  of  her  countless 
friends  on  all  continents,  Millie 
is  —  always  Millie. 

Bob  and  Millie  Considine  are 
a  great  couple;  they  are  a  cou- 


Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 

Veteran  of  contract  negotia¬ 
tions,  Morgan  D.  Whidden,  em¬ 
ploye  relations  manager  of 
Pacific  Press  Limited,  entered 
early  retirement  this  month. 

He  held  a  number  of  executive 
positions  in  the  Canadian  and 
Pacific  Coast  personnel  associa¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  the  formation  in 
1957  of  Pacific  Press  Limited 
to  provide  the  production  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  Sun  and  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  Vancouver’s  evening  and 
morning  papers,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Sun  since  1929. 

During  his  time  with  that 
newspaper  he  produced  the  an¬ 
nual  Sun  Spots  Revue  in  which 
many  employes  participated. 
More  than  100  former  revue 
members  gathered  to  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement. 

In  a  unique  presentation, 
silver  coins  were  affixed  to  a 
large  board  l)earing  the  tribute 
“Sun  Spots  Producer,  ’49-’62.”A 
row  of  Canadian  Centennial 
silv'er  dollars  formed  the  frame..] 


pie  of  newspaper  greats, 
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How  will  we  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
a  second  world? 


With  world  population  expected  to  double  within  a  generation, 
we’ll  need  more  efficient  use  of  crop  land.  Today,  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  must  sow  seeds  thickly,  then  use  costly  hand  thinning.  But, 
suppose  you  "supercharge”  seeds  to  speed  sprouting,  then  plant 
them  so  virtually  every  seed  grows  in  a  uniform  pattern?  Costs 
would  decrease.  Yield  and  quality  would  increase.  This  laboratory 
ecjuipment  helps  John  Deere  scientists  seek  answers  that  will  guide 
product  engineers  when  they  design  precision  planting  machinery 
of  the  future. 


If  you  need  information  for  your  farm  story',  write: 
Public  Relations  Department,  Deere  &  Company, 
Moline,  Illinois  61265  or  telephone  309/792-4181 


PHOTOGRAPH V 


What  Does  an  Editor 
Want  From  His  Staff? 


Ry  Rick  Frirdnian 

The  dialogue  l)Pt\veen  pho- 
togiaphers  and  editors  has  l)een 
picking  up  steam  since  the 
NPPA  Flying  Short  Couise  last 
November. 

The  Short  Course  brought  to¬ 
gether  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  same  panel  and  the 
idea  apparently  caught  the 
fancy  of  some  people  present  at 
the  four  stops  on  the  tour.  Pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  continually 
complained  that  photo  short 
courses  are  wasted  iSecause  most 
editors  are  never  there,  are  sud¬ 
denly  finding  themselves  face- 
to-face  with  editors  who  are 
there  on  photo  panels. 

Such  as  April  8  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  at  the  NPPA  Region  3 
Photo  Seminar.  Billed  as  a 
“highlight  of  the  recent  Flying 
Short  Course”  was  a  photo  edi¬ 
tor’s  panel  on  What  Do  Y’ou 
Expect  From  Photographers  on 
Assignment?  The  photographers 
in  the  audience,  representing 
six  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  also  got  a  chance 
from  the  floor  to  tell  What  We 
Expect  From  Photo  Editors 
When  We’re  On  Assignment. 

The  interchange  made  for  a 
lively  discussion. 

On  the  photo  editor’s  panel 
were  Don  Moore.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  John  Sweeney, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
Harvey  Weber,  Xewsday, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island:  and 
Bob  Goodman,  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  Group,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 
Moderator  was  Tom  Keane,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Xews-Juurnal. 

Their  backgrounds  included  a 
wide  range  of  experience.  Moore, 
Weber  and  Keane  are  photogra¬ 
phers.  Sweeney  came  un  through 
the  art  department,  picture  lay¬ 
out,  picture  pages,  and  news 
room  conyreading.  Goodman  has 
always  l)een  in  the  weekly  field 
as  an  editor  and  presently  is 
group  editor  of  10  weeklies  with 
a  combined  73,000  circulation  in 
the  New  Jersey  suburbs  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

^  lial  They  Expect 

What  did  they  expect  of  pho¬ 
tographers?  Here’s  how  they 
replied : 

•  Weber:  “When  the  photog¬ 
rapher  goes  out  on  a  job  he 
doesn’t  go  out  as  Joe  Jones.  He 
goes  out  as  Joe  Jones  of  such- 
and-such  a  newspaper.  On  every 


job,  he’s  representing  himself, 
his  paper  and  every  other  news 
photographer  working  the  street. 

“1  expect  him  to  he  neat  and 
well-dressed.  News  i)hotography 
is  no  place  for  a  slob.  Whethei- 
you  get  the  picture  can  some¬ 
times  depend  on  how  you  look 
and  on  your  attitude.” 

Weber  also  expected  his  pho¬ 
tographers  to  be  as  informed  as 
possible  on  each  assignment.  He 
related  how  one  photographer 
he  knew  once  asked  a  subject  if 
the  subject  minded  sitting  down 
at  the  piano  for  a  picture.  The 
subject  did  mind — he  played  a 
violin. 

Wel)er  said  he  hated  to  see  his 
photographers  “go  with  the 
pack”  and  shout,  “Hey,  chief, 
over  here!”  to  the  subject.  He 
claimed  there  usuallv  was  plenty 
of  room  for  everybody  and  a 
photographer  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact. 

“Think  photography,”  Weber 
urged.  “You’re  a  photographer 
all  your  waking  hours.  You  just 
can’t  tum  it  on  at  nine  a.m.  and 
off  at  5  p.m.” 

Weber  also  expected  his  pho¬ 
tographers  to  have  a  deep 
knowledge  of  photographic 
equipment.  “You  can  just  as 
easily  read  a  photo  magazine  as 
play  cards  when  you’re  sitting 
around  the  office.  Everybody  can 
always  upgrade  themselves  on 
something.” 

.Selling  llie  Producl 

•  Don  Moore:  “I’m  tired  of 
trying  to  be  a  garbag-’  collector 
for  photographers.  There  are 
too  many  truck-  drivers  in  <^he 
news  photo  business  and  I’m 
for  getting  rid  of  all  of  th''m. 

“.As  a  pho*o  editor.  I  can  onlv 
sell  the  product  to  management 
that  you,  the  nhotograTiher,  give 
me.  This  professional  has  a  bad 
image  and  the  only  v  ay  it  will 
improve  is  if  the  news  photog- 
j-anhers  themselves  improve  it. 
Not  by  comnlaining  but  by  b'^ing 
professional,  thinking  photogra¬ 
phers,  by  trying  to  improve 
themselves  in  all  areas  of  news 
photography.” 

Moore  asked  for  a  show  of 
bands  on  how  many  people  in 
the  audience  ever  went  to  classes 
at  night  to  study  design  and 
light.  Only  a  few  raised  their 
hands. 

“You  have  to  put  out,”  he 
said.  “You  have  to  do  your  best. 


you  have  to  change  the  image 
yourself.” 

•  John  Sweeney:  “I  expect  a 
photographer  to  come  back  with 
whatev'er  he’s  sent  out  for.  But 
to  let  him  make  the  picture.  He 
knows  what’s  going  on  at  the 
scene. 

“I  expect  him  to  use  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  look  for  the  different 
angle,  to  get  something  that 
may  tell  the  story  better  than 
three  people  and  a  piece  of 
paper.” 

Sweeney  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bringing  back  accurate 
caption  information — where  it 
happened;  who  it  happened  to; 
what  happened ;  and  why  it  was 
happening.” 

He  also  urged  the  photogra¬ 
phers  to  examine  their  work  and 
turn  in  the  best  quality  of  print 
possible. 

•  Goodman:  “We  cover  24 
communities  but  do  not  compete 
for  spot  news  in  the  shadow  of 
the  successful  dailies  in  our 
area.  We  go  for  pictures  of 
government,  photo  feature 
stories,  check  presentations, 
fashion  shows,  teas.  We  have 
two  full-time  photogranhers  and 
they  are  responsible  for  sched¬ 
uling  the  time  for  the  assign¬ 
ments  our  editors  give  them. 

“What  we  look  for  is  imagina¬ 
tion  on  shooting  the  various 
activities  of  local  organizations. 

“It  can’t  be  done  without  the 
people  from  these  organizations 
in  the  pictures.  But  we  don’t 
want  them  just  sitting  around  a 
table  or  accepting  a  check.  We 
want  props  in  the  picture,  we 
want  to  see  action  in  the  picture, 
we  want  angle  shots.  We  want 
to  see  something  dramatically 
different. 

“Too  often  in  weeklies  the 
approach  is  haphazard.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  there 
being  less  quality  in  weeklies 
than  there  would  l)e  in  dailies. 

“We  also  stress  consistency 
in  imagination  and  expect  our 
men  to  look  at  work  of  other 
photographers  for  ideas.  A  new 
slant  on  check  passing  can  be 
good  the  first  time  but  not  three 
weeks  in  a  row  when  you  use  the 
same  pose. 

“Finding  something  different 
in  routine  shots  is  difficult.  But 
the  writer  on  a  story  tries  to  get 
away  from  the  hackneyed  lead; 
so  should  the  photographer  in 
his  picture.” 

Goodwin  urged  both  editors 
and  photographers  to  get  away 
from  “square  thinking,”  to 
leave  the  rigid  8x10  and  square 
formats  seen  in  their  view¬ 
finders.  “Present  your  pictures 
dramatically — take  them  out  of 
column  rules,  out  of  stilted 
ratios.  Make  them  tall,  thin,  odd 
sizes.  Get  away  from  traditional 
thinking.” 

Questions  from  the  floor 
followed,  the  first  on  cropping. 


Moore  suggested  that  photo 
editors  use  the  Saunders  Easel 
when  presenting  pictures  to  the 
various  desks.  He  claimed  that 
cropping  with  the  easel  “de¬ 
livered  the  package  as  a  prod¬ 
uct,”  showed  more  than  th» 
grease  pencil  crop  marks  would, 
and  was  more  clearly  defined  to 
the  eye. 

“Center  it,  use  all  four  sleeves 
you’ll  see  what  can  lie  done, 
Moore  contended. 

A  question  was  asked  aiwut 
picture  display. 

Sweeney  pointed  out  that  on 
large  dailies  such  as  the  In 
quirer,  the  size  of  photo  holes 
on  the  news  pages  are  decided 
by  the  newsroom  make-up  editor. 
And  these  men  were  generally 
adverse  to  breaking  column 
rules  to  fit  in  odd-s'z'  uic 
tures.  But  on  the  picture  pages 
anything  went.  Plenty  of  white 
space.  Odd-size  cuts. 

Moore  answered:  “Your  job 
as  a  photographer  is  not  take  a 
picture  which  will  fill  a  space 
but  to  make  an  effort  to  bring 
new  vision  to  photography. 
There  are  problems  on  any  news 
naper  and  photographers  can  be 
hampered  by  non-photographic- 
ally-oriented  news-side  people. 
.As  photo  editors,  we’ll  fight  to 
get  your  good  pictures  into  the 
paper.  But  we  can’t  even  start 
if  you  don’t  give  us  the  goods 
to  work  with.” 

Moore  pointed  out  the  snace 
problem  was  a  constant  fight  on 
the  larger  papers  but  the  editors 
were  coming  around  and  the  job 
was  to  make  them  even  more 
picture  conscious.  But  it  couldn’t 
be  done  overnight. 

Sweeney  agreed  with  Moore 
that  if  he  had  a  good  picture  he 
would  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
have  the  makeup  editor  move  a 
news  story  so  the  picture  can  be 
run  bigger  and  better  displayed. 


Weber  said  that  a  photogra 
pher  might  see  a  great  picture 
that’s  an  S-curve,  shoot  that  S- 
curve,  then  bring  it  back  and 
find  out  that  there’s  no  room  in 
the  paper  that  particular  day 
for  an  S-Curve.  “What  have  you 
left  the  photo  editor  with?”  he 
a.sked.  “Nothing.  The  editor 
photographer  relationship  isn’t 
a  one-way  street.  You  have  to 
give  them  something  to  work 
w'ith,  a  choice. 

“You  had  a  great  idea  that 
particular  day — but  it  just  can’t 
be  used  because  on  that  day  the 
double-truck  picture  page  has 
b-^en  given  over  to  President 
Johnson’s  messag''  to  Congress. 

“But  on  the  other  hand,  you’re 
sent  out  to  take  one  picture  and 
you’re  there.  You  see  it’s  worth 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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4>1«q‘|’7q  Only  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflexes  let 

Ulttl  S  lIlV  you  make  such  a  choice.  There  are 
I  flve  lenses  from  65mm  wide  angle  to  180mm 
UUlll  1/  •  telephoto.  And  they’re  interchangeable. 

Gives  you  quite  an  advantage.  No  matter  what  the  problem: 
image  size,  picture  angle,  perspective,  you  know  you’ve  got  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 

The  Mamiya  C33,  shown  here,  is  the  automatic  model  with 
shutter-cocking  film  crank  (no  accidental  double  exposures). 
It  also  has  an  automatic  parallax  compensator,  an 
automatic  closeup  exposure-factor  indicator,  expand- 
ed  distance  scales,  and  a  host  of  other  features. 

The  C22  (not  shown)  is  the  standard  model  with- 
out  crank  and  without  some  of  the  other  special 
A’^^^bC33  features,  but  with  the  same  sturdy  construction 
H^Brwd  picture-taking  qualities.  Also  costs  $65.50  less. 

SpRi  lenses  and  accessories  can  be  used  with  both  models.  See 
Kem  at  your  dealer,  or  write.  Mamiya  division  of  Ehrenreich 
^hotO-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533. 


Speed  and  Efficiency 
In  Photo  Laboratory 


Nine  months  ago  the  Chicago 
Tribune  started  building  a  new 
photo  laboratory  designed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  effi¬ 
cient  facilities  of  its  type  in  the 
country. 

Today  the  lab  is  functioning 
with  fully  automatic  picture 
processing  ecjuipment,  in  dust 
free  air  conditioning.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  meml)er  of  the  large 
photographic  staff  has  l)een  pro¬ 
vided  with  new  Nikon  3o  milli¬ 
meter  cameras. 

The  photogs  are  retaining 
their  Mamiyaflex  (120  milli¬ 
meter  film  size)  cameras  and 
lenses,  while  many  are  still  using 
their  Speed  Graphics. 

Since  the  lab  has  l)een  open 
scores  of  photography  experts 
hav'e  visited,  many  from  other 
newspapers  that  are  studying 
the  Tribune  facility  as  an  initial 
step  toward  modernizing  their 
own  labs. 

For  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
working  on  several  deadlines 
each  day,  time  is  important,  said 
.41  Madsen,  chief  photographer, 
in  explaining  the  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Now  a  roll  of  film  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  in  seven  and 
a  half  minutes  compared  with 
the  30  to  35  minutes  it  formerly 
took. 

A  photographer  returning 
from  an  assignment  turns  his 
film  over  to  one  of  13  lab  tech¬ 
nicians.  The  technician  loads 
the  film  into  one  of  two  Pako- 
matic  film  processors.  These 
$13,000  machines  will  accept  any 
size  film  and  produce  dry  nega¬ 
tives  automatically,  ready  for 
printing,  in  five  and  a  half  min¬ 
utes.  When  done  by  band  this 
process  consumes  about  20  min¬ 
utes. 

The  new  lab  was  custom-made 
for  the  Tribune  as  a  result  of 
designs  drawn  Vty  Madsen,  Carl 
Caruco,  chief  of  the  photo  lab, 
James  Romano,  Tribune  archi¬ 
tect,  and  a  team  of  engineers 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

One  of  the  lab’s  features  is  a 
Pakomatic  printer,  which  cost 
$3,500.  It  is  an  automatic  proof¬ 
ing  printer  capable  of  making 
10  prints  a  minute.  This  capa¬ 
bility  provides  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  with  a  wider  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures  from  which  to  choose  when 
laying  out  a  picture  page  or  pre¬ 
paring  pictures  for  other  pages. 

The  new  lab  is  equipped  to 
process  color  film  as  well  as 
black  and  white.  It  is  located  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Tribune, 
adjacent  to  the  editorial  room. 

Madsen  said  the  Nikon  cam¬ 


eras  will  help  improve  picture 
quality  because  they  are  smaller 
and  more  veisatile,  they  take 
more  pictures,  have  a  wider 
range  of  interchangeable  lenses, 
and  require  less  light. 

Each  camera  is  equipped  with 
a  motor  drive,  enabling  a  photog¬ 
rapher  to  take  u))  to  four  pic¬ 
tures  a  second. 

Pliolu  Staff  of  52 

The  Tribune  photo  staff  of  52 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  lab  prints  up  to  200 
pictures  a  day.  Directing  the 
team  of  34  photographers  from 
the  city  desk  are  Gene  Powers 
and  Thomas  Johnson,  both  as¬ 
sistant  chief  photographers. 

Caruso  estimated  the  lab  has 
alK)ut  3,500  S(iuare  feet  of  floor 
space.  He  talked  alwut  the  three 
new  Omega  enlargers  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $800  each,  plus  a 
late  model  enlarger  from  the  old 
lab.  With  an  island  sink  and 
two  enlargers  in  each  print  room 
it  is  possible  for  four  men  to 
make  prints  at  one  time.  The 
enlargers  are  equipped  with  tri¬ 
ple  lens  turrets  and  variable 
condensers  to  accommodate  any 
film  size  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
seconds. 

To  meet  pressing  deadlines  a 
large  Kodak  Ektamatic  pro¬ 
cessor  ($750)  installed  in  one  of 
the  black  and  white  print  rooms 
can  l)e  used  to  develop  a  print  in 


14  seconds. 

The  unique  Pakomatic  printer, 
a  proofing  printer  that  will  take 
35mm  roll  film  up  to  4x5  cut 
film  and  can  produce  5x7  prints 
at  the  rate  of  10  frames  per  sec¬ 
ond  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  small  Kodak  Ektamatic  pro¬ 
cessor  ($500)  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  develop  a  print  in  14 
seconds. 

In  color  processing  sink  lines 
have  been  installed  to  process 
the  latest  type  of  color  film  emul¬ 
sion  on  the  market.  The  setup 
cuts  color  processing  time  to 
about  30  minutes  from  one  hour 
and  20  minutes. 

The  sinks  have  built-in  air 
lines  and  nitrogen  burst  lines 
for  automatic  agitation  of  film. 

The  nitrogen  is  fed  to  the 
sinks  from  central  manifold  sta¬ 
tions.  Nitrogen  and  air  agitation 
in  the  color  line  gives  maximum 
quality  control. 

There  is  a  special  room  for 
color  printing  of  either  trans¬ 
parencies  or  negatives.  Here  the 
special  chemicals  used  in  color 
work  are  mixed,  using  a  new 
mobile  container. 

Sinks,  cabinets,  automatic  ma¬ 
chines,  dryers,  tanks,  trays, 
washers,  and  other  items,  not  in¬ 
cluding  actual  photo  equipment, 
cost  a  total  of  $63,000,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated. 

The  new  department  has  the 
latest  in  room  lighting  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  heating  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  system.  Purpose  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  installation  was  to  eliminate 
dust. 

An  inter-communications  sys¬ 
tem  hooks  up  all  section  of  the 
lab  with  the  assignment  desk, 
picture  desk  and  color  studio. 


AL  MADSEN,  director  and  chief  photographer,  and  Carl  Caruso, 
chief  lab-technician,  operate  the  Pakomatic  proof  printer  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  photo  laboratory.  This  automatic  printer  produces 
black  &  white  prints  from  either  35mm  or  120  film.  The  prints  are 
4x5  or  5x7,  then  are  processed  in  the  Ektamatic  processor  in  14 
seconds. 


Ph  otography 

{Continued  from,  page  ;JS) 


a  lot  moi  e.  You  can  expand  the 
assignment. 

“I  don’t  want  a  photographer 
calling  me  and  asking  me  how- 
many  pictures  he  should  shoot? 
How  should  I  know?  I’m  not 
there;  he  is. 

“The  l)est  ammunition  you  as 
a  photographer  have  is  a  good 
picture  your  editor  left  out  of 
the  paper.” 

Someone  in  the  audience  asked 
how  word-oriented  editors  could 
l)e  made  more  picture-conscious. 
Goodman  replied  that  on  his 
group’s  10  papers,  there  is  an 
editor  for  each  one.  Some  were 
photo-oriented,  some  weren’t. 
But  management  encouraged  the 
photographers  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  editors  about  pic¬ 
ture  coverage.  In  group  editorial 
conferences,  the  editors  making 
good  use  of  pictures  and  picture 
layouts,  were  commended.  This, 
Goodman  claimed,  got  across  to 
the  other  editors  that  manage¬ 
ment  was  looking  for  good  photo 
display. 

Weber  contended  that  in  the 
newspaper  field,  as  a  whole, 
making  more  editors  picture¬ 
conscious  was  a  long-range  job. 
It  required  that  more  and  more 
people  who  know  photography, 
who  know  a  picture’s  worth,  get 
into  the  management  levels  of 
newspapers.  , 

“Until  newspapers  stop  put¬ 
ting  strictly  word-oriented  men 
into  photo  positions,  I  don’t  see 
much  hope  for  improvement,” 
he  commented. 

Moore  contended  that  man¬ 
agement  had  to  get  behind  their 
photo  departments  more,  to  give 
them  “more  backbone”  before 
the  newspaper  field  as  a  whole 
could  change  its  word-oriented 
thinking.  “There’s  no  sense 
giving  the  man  the  title  without 
the  responsibility,”  he  contended. 

Keane  was  asked  the  next 
question:  “As  a  photo  editor 
looking  back,  what  mistakes  did 
you  make  as  a  photographer?” 

“Getting  too  involved  with  the 
mechanics,”  Keane  answered. 
“Getting  too  involved  with  such 
things  as  lighting  to  have  the 
true  perspective,  to  have  a  true 
appreciation  of  what  I  was 
photographing.  Your  job  as  a 
photographer  is  to  convey  the 
message  to  the  reader.  And  not 
to  get  so  absorbed  in  your 
prints.” 

Someone  in  the  audience  sug¬ 
gested  now  that  photographers 
were  meeting  with  editors  maybe 
it  was  time  for  editors  to  invite 
photographers  as  speakers  to 
their  meetings.  There  waS'a 
loud  vocal  affirmative  response 
from  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


‘MET*  SPIRIT  IN  THE  HILLS 


By  Lampliell  WaiHoii 

Xewhall.  Calif. 
Principles  used  in  building  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  success 
are  utilized  by  the  Sewhall  Sifi- 
nal  in  its  bid  to  preserve  sub¬ 
urban  values  in  a  valley  hidden 
in  the  hills  from  nearby,  boom¬ 
ing  Los  .4ngeles. 

Manifesting  an  intensely 
strong  local  spirit  and  offering 
metropolitan  material  of  the 
type  which  boomed  the  San 
Francuiro  Chronicle  into  a  Nor¬ 
thern  California  market  break¬ 
through,  the  Signal  is  now  a  tri¬ 
weekly. 

.Already  there  are  dreams  of 
daily  publication  to  match  the 
expanding  growth  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  valley  of  42,000  persons 
who  live  several  hundred  feet 
above — and  only  a  few  miles 
from — the  fringes  of  Southern 
California’s  vastly  populated 
heartland. 

The  absentee  owner  is  Scott 
Xewhall,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chronicle.  He  purchased  the 
then  weekly  newspaper  three 
years  ago. 

Dedicaleil  to  Area 

Xewhall  has  dedicated  his 
newspaper  to  the  preservation  of 
this  area  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  megalopolis,  for  it 
was  here  on  a  Rancho  San  F ran- 
cisco  tract  that  his  great-grand¬ 
father  settled  years  ago. 

Personally  totally  engrossed 
in  the  Chronicle’s  metropolitan 
j  newspaper  publishing  affairs, 
Xewhall  has  assigned  on-the- 
scene  representation  to  his  son, 
Jon  Newhall,  assistant  pub- 
I  lisher,  and  to  Lawrence  L.  Wade, 
l  general  manager. 

\  Wade  is  a  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  promotion  man¬ 
ager  who  until  recently  was  vice- 
I  president  for  dev’elopment  at  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion  in 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Peter  Stack,  who  joined  the 
Signal  from  the  Los  Angelea 
Examiner  a  few  years  ago,  is 
managing  editor.  William  John¬ 
son,  formerly  with  the  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  O  tange  Daily 
I  .Yeics,  has  Iwn  named  photo 
editor. 

Ollier  Changes 

Recent  changes  also  include 
the  appointments  of  Thomas 
Regensberg  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  of  Harold  Siegel  as 
head  of  national  advertising 
sales. 

The  physical  assets  of  the  Sig- 
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nal,  now  combined  with  the  V«f- 
encia  Valley  Sews  and  the  Sau¬ 
gus  Enterprise,  consist  of  a  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  plant  which 
lacks  press  equipment. 

There  are  adequate  offset 
press  facilities  nearby  and  there 
is  land  adjacent  to  the  plant  for 
expansion  when  desired,  Wade 
explains. 

The  more  formidable  weapons 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  mega- 
lopolitan  encroachments  are 
found  in  local  news  coverage, 
provocative  stories  which  create 
community  concern  and  interest, 
and  top  features,  he  reports. 

Skylaiid  Features 

The  conflict  is  with  the  threat 
of  suburban  sameness.  The  val¬ 
ley  skyland  is  being  developed  as 
a  planned  community  called  Val¬ 
encia.  This  will  provide  fine 
homes  in  a  rural  atmosphere 
dotted  by  three  golf  courses.  The 
development  lends  substance  to 
the  newspaper’s  mission  of  com¬ 
munity  self-containment. 

One  liability  is  admitted.  This 
stems  from  the  vast  cattle,  citrus 
and  land  interests  held  here  by 
the  descendants  of  Scott  New- 
hall’s  great  grandfather. 

The  community  is  prone  to 
view  the  newspaper  as  a  family 
industry — “but  this  is  Scott 
Newhall’s  own  venture,”  Wade 
stresses.  He  lielieves  this  public 
relations  factor  can  lie  met  ade¬ 
quately. 

Toward  metropolitanism  in  its 
reader  service,  the  Signal  car¬ 
ries  such  comic  strips  as  Tiffany 
Jones,  Odd  Botkins  and  Frank 
and  Ernie,  and  the  panel  Art’s 
Gallery. 

Count  Marco  and  Dr.  Frank 
Miller’s  Wonderful  World  of 
-Animals  are  regularly  syndi¬ 
cated  features.  Both  these  and 
.Art’s  Gallery  are  from  Chron¬ 
icle  Feature  Service.  Wade 
writes  a  local  column  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “a  poor  man’s  Herb 
Caen”. 

The  Signal’s  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday  editions  reg¬ 
ularly  carry  special  stories  sup¬ 
porting  the  paper’s  stand  against 
the  megalopolis.  It  uses  pictures 
generously.  -An  average  edition 
carries  seven  local  photos.  A 
severe  storm  of  spectacular  mis¬ 
hap  receives  panel  play  on  page 
one. 

The  photos,  protests  and  top 
features  are  aside  from  a  full 
publication  of  local  news  and  a 
three-column  presentation  of  re¬ 
fer  April  15,  1967 


gional,  state  and  national  re¬ 
ports.  Valencia  Valley  events 
are  featured  above  the  page  one 
nameplate  with  a  banner  slogan,  * 
“Vigilance  Forever,”  carried  in 
an  eagle’s  lieak. 

Circulation  activities  have  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  phone  solici¬ 
tations,  door-to-door  teams  and 
newspaperboy  sales  training 
courses.  -A  third  annual  Span¬ 
ish  treasure  hunt,  based  on  local 
history  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chronicle’s  Emperor  Norton 
Treasure  Hunt,  is  scheduled  for 
this  Spring. 

• 

Hobcreclit's  Firm 
.4i*qiiires  3  Papers 

Seiling,  Okla. 

Great  -American  News  Co. 
Inc.,  has  purchased  the  Dewey 
County  Sews  at  Seiling  and  has 
signed  purchase  contracts  for 
two  more  Dewey  County  news- 
jiapers. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Earnest  Hoberecht.  president 
of  Great  American.  He  said  the 
two  papers  to  be  taken  over  in 
the  near  future  are  the  Vici 
Deacon  and  the  Leedey  Star. 

Hoberecht  announced  that 
Robert  L.  Evans,  former  owner 
of  the  Dewey  County  News,  had 
lieen  named  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Great 
American  and  has  become  a 
shareholder  in  the  corporation. 

“All  papers  will  continue  to 
serve  the  same  communities  they 
have  served  so  well  for  many 
years,”  Hoberecht  said.  “Each 
will  be  home-edited  and  will 
speak  out  as  the  voice  of  the 
local  community.  The  only 
change  will  be  in  improved  size, 
better  coverage  and  enlarged 
staff.” 

Wendell  Seba,  present  owner 
of  the  Leedey  Star,  has  signed 
a  contract  to  remain  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editor  and  manager. 

Jesse  Cunningham,  present 
owner  of  the  Vici  Beacon,  will 
become  production  manager  of 
a  commercial  printing  plant 
that  Great  American  News  will 
establish  in  Northwest  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  new  editor  of  the 
Vici  paper  has  not  yet  been 
selected. 

In  addition  to  being  president 
of  The  Great  American  News 
Company,  Hoberecht  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Suppliers 
Inc.,  an  Erie,  Pa.,  firm  that  is 
engaged  in  international  trade. 
He  is  a  former  United  Press 
Intel-national  executive  in  Asia. 
• 

Miami  News’  Pierce 
Heads  Florida  AP 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Ed  Pierce,  Miami  News,  was 
I  elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association  of 
Florida.  Ed  Johnson,  Gainesville 
Sun,  was  elected  vicepresident. 


Conservation 
Themes  Win 
Cash  Prizes 

Washington 

Leonard  Victor  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  was  named  first 
prize  winner,  of  .$1,000,  in  the 
third  annual  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards,  for  his 
series  on  “Ugly  Long  Island.” 

A  total  of  10  winners  were 
named  for  prizes  totaling  $5,- 
000  offered  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  writing  in  the  field 
of  conservation  published  in 
1966.  Don  E.  Weaver,  Scripps- 
Howard  conservation  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  the  awards  here  last 
week. 

Three  members  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  staff  who 
worked  on  a  series,  “Pollution, 
The  Spreading  Menace,”  re¬ 
ceived  $.500  each.  They  are 
George  J.  Lockwood,  Richard  C. 
Kienitz  and  George  P.  Koshol- 
lek,  Jr. 

Walt  Woodward,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  was  awarded 
$500  for  his  frequent  comments 
on  conservation  in  his  column, 
with  special  recognition  for  his 
series  on  the  San  Juan  islands. 

Hal  Borland,  Derkshire  Eagle 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was 
awarded  $500  for  18  columns, 
published  weekly,  on  various 
aspects  of  nature  and  conserva¬ 
tion. 

Miss  -Ann  L.  Carey  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper, 
was  awarded  $500  for  her  arti¬ 
cles  aimed  at  getting  better 
regulations  of  strip  mining  and 
reclamation  of  the  scarred  land 
left  behind. 

Another  $500  prize  went  to 
Roger  M.  Latham,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  for 
his  “Rambling  Afield”  column, 
and  special  stories. 

-Awards  of  $250  each  were 
made  to  Adras  P.  Laborde,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  and 
Anthony  J.  Marro  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  Herald's  Vermont  Press 
Bureau. 

Laborde’s  stories  were  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  acquisition  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana  of  the  11,000-acre 
spring  bayou  fish  and  game 
area. 

Marro’s  articles  exposed 
creeping  urbanization  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  waste  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  stream  pollu¬ 
tion,  signs  that  block  the  view, 
junk  car  dumps,  and  speculative 
subdivision  that  became  “Chem¬ 
ical  toilet  kingdoms.” 


Halo  for  Groups 
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FCC  Rules.  The  Commission 
said  it  would  now  bar  the  ac- 
tiuisition  of  more  than  two  VHF 
stations  or  more  than  three  tele¬ 
vision  stations  (UHF  and 
VHF)  in  the  50  largest  cities. 

The  limitation  has  been  seven 
stations  (two  of  which  must  be 
UHF)  to  any  sinprle  entity. 
There  would  be  no  requirement 
for  divestiture  of  ownership,  the 
FCC  stated.  In  several  case-by¬ 
case  decisions  over  the  past  year 
the  Commission  appears  to  have 
set  aside  its  new  policy  in  ap¬ 
proving’  new  group  acquisitions. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  hope 
by  Council  members  that  the 
FCC  may  lie  coming  around  to 
accept  the  fact  that  its  limita¬ 
tion  on  ownership  could  result  in 
stalling  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision  service. 

Pierson  pointed  to  the  URI 
Report  which  “urges  that  the 
further  development  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  diversity  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  industrj’  requires  that  the 
Commission  seriously  consider 
reducing  the  restrictions  of  the 
present  multiple  ownership  rules 
as  well  as  eliminating  the  bias 
against  groups  in  comparative 
hearings.” 

The  report,  said  CTD’s  coun¬ 
sel,  is  full  of  proof  that  groups 
should  receive  the  blessing  of 
the  FCC. 

One  immediate  benefit  that 
would  flow  from  abandonment  of 
its  proposed  rule,  Pierson  said, 
would  l)e  the  release  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  regulatory  energies  for 
application  to  the  overload  of  its 
work  and  permit  the  industry  to 
direct  its  efforts  toward  more 
promising  areas  of  public  inter¬ 
est. 

The  Council  says  in  its  pres¬ 
entation  that  it  “wishes  to  em¬ 
phasize  once  again  that  it  does 
not  favor,  but  indeed  would  ab¬ 
hor  an  undue  concentration  of 
economic  control  over  broadcast 
facilities.” 

“Opinion  control,”  Pierson 
said,  “is  not  a  goal  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  nor  of  any 
commercial  broadcaster.” 

On  the  basis  of  URI  findings, 
Pierson  explained,  the  Council 
attacked  the  socalled  Barrow 
Report  of  a  few  years  ago  which 
held  out  to  the  FTC  the  “ideal” 
of  a  one-to-a-customer  situation 
in  which  a  station  is  strictly  a 
“community  institution.”  In¬ 
creased  localness,  the  URI  Re¬ 
port  indicated,  is  more  likely  to 
come  from  group  ownership 
which  has  the  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  autonomy  of  local  manage¬ 
ments  in  program  decision  mak¬ 
ing. 


Only  if  groupness  made 
“thought  control”  a  serious 
threat,  Pierson  asserted,  an  anti¬ 
group  policy  would  be  justified. 
But  there  is  evidence  that  dis¬ 
crimination  against  groups  can 
exact  a  “dear  price”  in  denial  of 
high  performance  and  public 
service. 

Quaal  interposed  examples  of 
programming  originated  by 
WGN  in  Chicago  that  have 
added  competitive  strength  to  lo¬ 
cally-oriented  stations.  In  other 
ways,  too,  the  local  management 
is  encouraged  to  offset  network 
domination.  Some  have  editorial 
committees  for  guidance  on  local 
discussions. 

Points  in  the  Council’s  sum¬ 
mary  include  the  following: 

•  In  the  top  50  markets,  con¬ 
centration  has  declined  and  will 
continue  to  decline  regardless  of 
the  number  of  stations  owned  by 
groups. 

•  While  the  incidence  of 
groups  in  the  top  50  markets  is 
high  and  is  increasing,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  competitors  facing  indi¬ 
vidual  groups  has  not  decreased. 

•  With  four  exceptions,  non¬ 
network  groups  compete  with 
one  another  in  only  one  market. 

•  Groups  have  no  significant 
advantage  in  obtaining  network 
affiliations.  In  this  regard,  sin¬ 
gle  owners  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  top  50  markets. 

•  The  economic  size  and  power 
of  groups  is  not  directly  related 
to  the  number  of  stations  they 
own. 

•  Market  structure  offers  no 
evidence  that  groups  have  ad¬ 
vantages  which  tend  to  make 
them  more  profitable  than  single 
owners. 

On  the  subject  of  profitability, 
the  Council  stresses  the  need  for 
group  earnings  that  can  be 
plowed  back  into  the  business  to 
support  UHF  operations.  The 
URI  research  turned  up  the  fact, 
from  FCC  records,  that  53  of  78 
U  stations  had  reported  profits 
in  1964  but  none  had  exceeded 
$400,000,  whereas  391  of  458  V’s 
had  l)een  profitable,  with  102  of 
them  earning  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  and  170  with  profits  of 
$400,000  or  more. 

In  the  smallest  markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  URI  analysis,  a 
group-owner  station  may  earn 
(before  taxes)  39 '’r  of  broadcast 
revenue.  This  falls  to  24%  in 
the  next  market  group  and  gets 
down  to  14%  in  the  major  mar¬ 
kets  where  a  single-station 
owner  may  suffer  a  loss  of  3% 
of  broadcast  revenue. 

One  final  point  mentioned  in 
the  Council  petition  to  the  FCC 
is  that  group  stations  devote  a 
larger  share  of  their  expenses 
than  single  ownership  stations 
to  providing  news  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  programs.  Groups  have 
been  responsible  for  establish¬ 
ing  large  news-gathering  staffs. 


Secret  Out 
As  NH  Day 
Plans  Grow 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  silence  that  once  marked 
plans  for  Nora  Hampton  Day 
on  April  27  has  ended  because 
the  Oakland  Tribune’s  fashion 
editor  has  learned  the  secret. 

“It’s  ridiculous,”  she  declared. 
“No  one  ever  heard  of  a  day 
named  for  any  fashion  editor 
and  I  won’t  stand  for  it.  Oak¬ 
land  should  have  a  fashion 
week,  but  no  ‘NH  Day’,  as  pro¬ 
posed.” 

Nora  Hampton’s  declaration 
came  too  late.  The  downtown 
merchants  association  had  voted 
unanimously  for  NH  Day.  Other 
associations  were  clamoring  to 
join  in  the  activity.  The  roof  of 
the  Kaiser  Center  building  had 
been  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  first  time. 

Fashion  editors  were  de¬ 
lighted.  The  Sun  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  style  reporters  leained 
of  NH  Day,  probed  its  mystery, 
and  demanded  entiy. 

“What’s  good  for  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  is  good  for  fashion,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Joan  Chatfield-Taylor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  “I’m 
coming.”  Editors  from  other 
Northern  California  dailies 
called  to  express  happiness  over 
the  recognition  to  a  contempo¬ 
rary  and  announce  participa¬ 
tion. 


JOHN  L.  PETERSON  has  been 


appointed  manager  of  Mergen* 
thaler  Linotype  Company's  New 
York  Agency,  succeeding  Wilson 
M.  Childers  who  will  assume  the 
position  of  Field  Supervisor  for 
the  Company's  Midwest  Agency. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Paul  S.  Chisholm,  VicePresident 
for  Domestic  Sales.  Peterson  has 
been  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  with  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  where  he  introduced  new 
composing  room  techniques.  Since 
1963  he  has  been  Mergenthaler's 
special  representative  for  photo¬ 
composition  and  advanced  type¬ 
setting. 


Nora  Hampton 


Now  it’s  going  to  be  Oakland 
Fashion  Week,  only  it  will  be 
nine  days,  April  21-29,  inclusive. 
“And  they’ve  got  NH  Day 
smack  in  the  middle,”  admitted 
Mrs.  Hampton. 

“There  will  be  picnic  box 
lunches,  strolling  musicians,  and 
models  from  Europe.  They  even 
have  two  tents  as  standby  in 
case  it  rains,”  thrilled  Nora. 

There  also  will  be  a  mobile 
fashion  parade  that  will  tour 
both  uptown  and  downtown  dur¬ 
ing  fashion  week,  pictures  of 
Nora  Hampton  in  52  store  win¬ 
dows,  and  all  the  trappings  of  a 
gala  affair. 

It  all  began  when  a  merchant 
described  Mrs.  Hampton  as  “a 
woman  known  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  Europe  but  unrecog¬ 
nized  in  her  home  city”  and 
suggested  dowmtown  association  j 
recognition  of  the  editor.  [ 

When  Noi-a  went  to  Europe ' 
last  fall  as  winner  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  industry’s  Golden  Slipper 
award  she  made  a  special  visit 
to  V'ienna  for  interviews  and 
found  herself  a  consultant  to 
the  industry  there. 

In  appreciation,  a  group  of  10  i 
Austrian  models  en  route  to| 
Canada’s  Expo  ’67  wdll  include 
attendance  at  Nora’s  luncheon 
in  their  brief  U.S.  itinerary. 

When  she  obtained  a  special 
interview  with  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor  during  a  European  trip 
early  this  year  Mrs.  Hampton 
found  strangers  recognized  her 
on  the  street  fi-om  Tribune  pic¬ 
tures. 

• 

Election  Day  Bonus 

Longview,  Tei 

It  was  Christmas  in  April  for 
22  members  of  the  Longviev 
Xews  and  Journal  organization  | 
when  Publisher  Carl  Estes  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  them  a  $500  per¬ 
sonal  check.  The  $11,000  bonus 
was  paid  by  the  publisher  in 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  staff  handled  city  elec¬ 
tion  new’s  from  the  East  Texas 
area  recently.  In  addition  to 
Longview  returns,  the  news¬ 
papers  carried  reports  from  30 
other  cities.  i 
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Orlando  Papers  Change  Postal  Rate  i 


Operations  in 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

In  an  “economy”  move,  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Conomos,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  announced 
that  the  Brevard  Sentinel-Star 
office  here  has  been  reduced  to 
the  status  of  a  bureau.  Many 
personnel  were  dismissed  and 
others  were  transferred  to  the 
main  plant  in  Orlando  50  miles 
away. 

In  the  announcement  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Cocoa  office, 
assembled  at  the  Rowley  Audi¬ 
torium,  Conomos  reported  other 
appointments,  promotions  and 
transfers. 

The  Sentinel-Star  Newspapers 
were  purchased  by  the  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago,  about  a  year 
ago.  Some  300  employes  were 
previously  used  to  maintain  the 
Cocoa  central  news  and  produc¬ 
tion  office. 

Jack  Snyder,  managing  editor 
of  the  Brevard  Sentinel-Star, 
remains  at  the  Cocoa  office  and 
Martin  Greco,  general  manager 
of  the  Cocoa  office,  goes  to  the 
Orlando  plant,  where  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Central  Brevard 
bureaus. 

G.  V.  Cason  Jr.,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Brevard  Sen¬ 
tinel  at  Cocoa,  is  shifted  to  the 
Orlando  state  desk,  as  is  Carl 
Veno,  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Brevard  section. 

Front  Page  Revamped 


Newly  named  to  the  position 
of  assistant  managing  editor  at 
Cocoa  is  Jack  Raymond,  from 
the  Orlando  editorial  office  and 
formerly  bureau  chief  at  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Walter  Johnson  recently 
resigned  from  the  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  job. 

Greco  said  the  Brevard  Sen¬ 
tinel  will  get  a  new  front  page 
look,  the  daily  color  cartoon  will 
be  dropped,  a  late  news  page 
will  be  added  and  the  entire 
Brevard  section  will  be  edited  at 
Orlando. 


A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Greco,  36,  was  a  circulation 
supervisor  with  the  Miami  News 
for  four  and  one-half  years  and 
also  served  as  a  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Gannett  Florida 
Corporation  prior  to  joining  the 
Sentinel. 


Tom  Kline,  a  20-year  veteran 
with  the  Sentinel  Star,  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  for 
several  years,  joins  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  staff  as  a  promotion 
manager.  He  joined  the  Orlando 
newspapers  in  1946. 


Robert  L.  Roop,  who  has  been 
regional  advertising  manager, 


Brevard 

becomes  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Eugene  Pratt  moves 
up  into  the  post  of  regional 
advertising  manager. 

Circulation  Price  Cut 

The  changes  coincided  with  a 
circulation  drive  in  which  the 
Brevard  Sentinel  Star  cut  its 
home  delivery  price  from  50 
cents  to  25  cents  a  week.  Cono¬ 
mos  said  the  Orlando  news¬ 
papers  were  enjoying  their 
greatest  circulation — over  162,- 
000  daily,  a  gain  of  8,000  over 
a  year  ago — but  he  admitted 
there  had  been  a  drop  of  about 
5,000  in  the  Brevard  edition  in 
the  last  year. 

To  counter  the  Sentinel  Star 
move,  the  year-old  Gannett 
newspaper.  Today,  raised  its 
price  to  60  cents  a  week.  An 
official  of  the  paper  reported 
this  had  a  beneficial  effect  since 
many  families  decided  to  give 
up  buying  two  papers. 

Seven  Florida  dailies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Conomos,  are  “in  hot 
competition  for  the  Central 
Brevard  area  which  includes  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.” 

At  Orlando,  a  $3  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program  has  been 
started  to  give  the  Sentinel  Star 
additional  press  capacity.  When 
completed,  Conomos  said,  the 
facilities  will  be  second  only  to 
those  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

• 

86  Carriers  Earn 
$100  Scholarships 

Oklahoma  City 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  announced  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  86  carrier  scholarships 
in  honor  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times’  carriers.  Since  the 
scholarship  program  started  in 
January,  1960,  more  than  1500 
boys  have  earned  awards 
amounting  to  almost  $150,000. 

Under  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  program,  a  carrier  suc¬ 
cessfully  meeting  the  strict  re¬ 
quirements  of  service,  citizen¬ 
ship  and  scholarship  for  a  12- 
month  period  becomes  eligible 
for  a  $100  scholarship  to  be  used 
at  the  school  of  his  choice. 

• 

Prices  Are  Raised 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  has 
raised  the  price  of  a  single  copy 
from  7  to  10  cents.  Home  de¬ 
liveries  go  to  60  cents  a  week. 
The  Call  cited  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  newsprint  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  boost. 


Hike  Spread 
Over  3  Years 

Washington 

The  Post  Office  bill  submitted 
to  Congress  calls  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  rate  increases: 

1.  First  Class  goes  from  5c 
to  6c. 

2.  Airmail  goes  from  8c  to 

9c.  j 

3.  In  general.  Second  Class 

is  increased  21%,  7%  per  an-  j 
num  over  a  three-year  period.  | 
There  is  no  surcharge  for  circu¬ 
lations  over  500,000.  j 

4.  The  Second-Class  text  rate 
goes  from  2.8c  to  3.4c,  over 
three  years,  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1968. 

5.  The  Second-Class  adver¬ 
tising  rate  goes  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  4.2c  per  pound  for  the  first 
and  second  zones,  to  5.1c, 
spread  over  a  three-year  period.  I 

6.  The  advertising  rate  to 
the  fourth  zone  goes  from  7.2c  ' 
per  pound  to  8.7c  per  pound, 
spread  over  three  years. 

7.  The  advertising  rate  to  the 
fifth  zone  from  the  present  9.2c 
to  11.1c. 

8.  The  Controlled-Circulation  | 
bulk  rate  goes  from  1314c  per 
pound  to  15c  per  pround,  spread 
over  three  years. 

9.  The  Second  Class  pound 
rate  to  the  seventh  zone  goes 
from  the  present  12c  to  1414c 
per  pound. 

10.  The  Second  Class  pound 
rate  to  the  eighth  zone  goes 
from  the  present  14c  to  17c  per 
pound. 

11.  The  Third-Class  mini¬ 
mum  per-piece  rate  goes  from 
2%c  to  3.8c. 

12.  The  Third  Class  bulk  rate 
for  books  and  catalogs  goes 
from  12c  to  16c;  the  Third  Class 
bulk  rate  for  other  matter  goes 
from  18c  to  22c.  Non-profit 
Third  Class  is  set  at  50%  of  the 
profit-making  Third  Class  rate.  : 

13.  In  the  non-profit  Second  j 
Class  category  which  currently  ' 
pays  1.8c  per  pound  for  text  and 
advertising,  the  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  to  2.1c  on  text  and  to 
2.8c  per  pound  on  advertising.  | 

A  hearing  on  Postmaster  Gen-  ' 
eral  O’Brien’s  proposal  for  a  . 
non-profit  corporation  to  run  { 
the  postal  service  has  been 
scheduled  May  23  in  Congress.  , 
•  ' 

25c  More  for  HD 

Ecgene,  Ore. 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard 
on  April  1  raised  the  newsstand 
price  from  5  to  10  cents  a  copy  ■ 
and  the  monthly  home  delivery 
subscription  rate  from  $2  to 
$2.25. 
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EFFECTIVE 

SALES 

TRAINING 


...  for  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment’s  middle  management 
can  help  them  provide  a  prog¬ 
ressive,  self-assured  “working 
climate”  for  their  staff.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  . .  .  Church, 
Rickards  offers  the  industry 
an  in-depth  Sales  Motivation 
Training  Seminar.  Through  it, 
your  circulation  management 
team  can  learn  today’s  most 
advanced  methods  to  bring 
about  improved  sales,  serv¬ 
ices,  collections  and  circula¬ 
tion  growth.  This  thorough 
training  program  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  your  newspaper. 
Write  or  phone  for  particulars. 


a^CHURCH, 
RICKARDS 
&  COMPANY 


35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
TELEPHONE:  STate  2-1750 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Right  Thing’  Told 
By  Elizabeth  Post 

By  Ray  Eruiii 


Elizabeth  Post,  granddaugh- 
ter-in-la\v  of  the  late  Emily 
Post,  who  founded  a  prestigious 
etiquette  column  in  newspapers, 
is  now  writing  it  with  modem 
flair  and  youthful  vigor  for 
Newsdav  Specials,  Garden  City, 
N.Y. 

The  six-a-week  column  has  a 
new  title,  “Doing  the  Right 
Thing,”  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  the  speed  and  informality 
of  living  and  entertaining  in  the 
Jet  age. 

The  Emily  Post  Institute,  run 
by  the  Post  family  and  Reader's 
decided  in  1963  to 
modernize  Emily  Post’s  classic 
book,  “Etiquette:  The  Blue  Book 
of  Social  Usage.”  Mrs.  Post  had 
died  three  years  earlier,  and 
times  were  changing. 

A  C.olumnist  Is  Bom 

Several  authors  tried  their 
hand  at  the  formidable  task 
with  little  success.  Bill  Post, 


Emily’s  grandson,  brought  one 
of  the  manuscripts  home  one 
night  for  his  wife’s  opinion. 

“That’s  terrible,”  she  said.  “I 
could  do  it  better  myself.” 

Bill  nodded  and  told  her  the 
job  was  hers. 

L’nexpecleil  Bole 

“I  certainly  never  expected  to 
become  a  newspaper  columnist,” 
Elizabeth  Post  told  an  E&P  i-e- 
porter  with  a  laugh.  “I  had 
been  much  too  busy  raising  my 
family.  Yet,  it  seemed  there 
was  .no  one  else  to  write  the 
book.  Then,  after  that  came 
out  in  1965  and  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  there  was  the  column 
facing  me  with  a  challenge.” 

The  column  was  “Good  Taste 
Today,”  started  by  Emily  Post 
in  1948;  at  its  peak  in  the 
1950s  it  ran  in  several  hundred 
newspapers.  After  Emily’s 
ileath,  a  son,  Edwin,  wrote  the 
column  for  six  years  from  his 
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From  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
Florida  Keys  .  .  .  SPEED  DOUGLAS  is  being 
acclaimed  the  favorite  of  Teen  Agers  .  .  .  Racing 
Buffs  and  Readers  of  ALL  age  groups.  Winsome 
SILKY  SHAW  provides  an  appealing  romantic 
theme  as  she  pursues  the  handsome 
Grand  Prix  Champion  .  .  . 

**SPEED 


Featuring  Famous  Nationally  Endorsed  “SPEED’S  SAFETY  SLANTS” 
Crtatmdbyitf  SS 

Increase  Your  Reader  Interest  by  Including  this 
Dynamic  Racing  Adventure  Strip  in  Your  Comics  Section! 

wire  or  Write  RUSSELL  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

778  CincInnstl.BatavIs  Pike  Cincinnati,  Ohio  4S245 

area  Code  513  752-6841 


Elizabeth  Post 


home  in  Italy,  but  a  certain  re- 
mote.ness  from  the  modem 
American  scene  began  to  show. 

Popular  Clianges 

Most  popular  of  the  Elizabeth 
Post  innovations,  she  said,  is  a 
weekly  “Etiquette  Quiz,”  true- 
false  or  multiple  choice  tests  of 
readers  on  a  specific  area  of 
conduct  —  dating,  party-giving, 
family  manners,  tipping.  Other 
changes  include  a  “Best  Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Week”  column,  with 
a  copy  of  the  revised  “Eti¬ 
quette”  awarded  to  the  winner; 
comments  on  “Etiquette  in  the 
News,”  such  as  Truman  Cap¬ 
ote’s  celebrity  party,  college 
students  jeering  government  of¬ 
ficials,  faux  pas  at  public  func¬ 
tions;  16-page  booklets  offered 
reailers  on  such  topics  as  wed¬ 
dings,  showers,  tips  for  teen¬ 
agers. 

“The  heartening  thing  is  the 
number  of  young  people  writ¬ 
ing  in  with  their  special  prob¬ 
lems,”  said  Mrs.  Post.  “This 
may  be  an  affluent  society,  but 
for  many  it  is  also  a  war  so¬ 
ciety,  involving  hasty  engage¬ 
ments  and  visiting  soldier- 
fiances  at  distant  places.  The 
growing  informality  of  life 
tends  to  blur  the  old  rules  of 
propriety.” 

Mother  of  Four 

Mrs.  Post  is  the  mother  of 
four  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  15  to  22.  She  knows  the 
troubles  and  outlook  of  today’s 
young  people.  In  another  war 
society  (1941),  she  married  a 
Naval  officer  who  was  killed 
shortly  afterwards  in  a  PT  boat 
attack  on  Japanese  barges  in 
the  Solomon  Islands.  She  moved 
to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
Navy  in  the  Special  Devices  Di¬ 
vision  and  in  1944  married  Navy 
Lt.  William  G.  Post. 

Elizabeth  L.  Post  was  bom  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  attended  the 
Dwight  School  for  Girls  there 
and  was  graduated  cum  laude 
from  the  Masters  School,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.  She  first  met  the 


gl  and  lady  of  etiquette  in  1944, 
when  Bill  Post  took  her  tc  meet 
his  gramlmother  at  her  su.nmer 
home  on  Martha’s  Vint  yard, 
Mass. 

“I  was  a  very  nervous  young 
lady,”  she  recalled.  “And  I  re¬ 
mained  nen’ous  for  at  lea.st  five 
minutes!  I  discovered  Emily 
Post  to  he  the  sweetest,  most 
natural,  warm-hearted,  unaf- 
fectetl  person  I  had  ever  met.” 

Emily  and  Elizabeth  Post  be¬ 
came  devoted  friends.  The 
younger  Mrs.  Post  w’orked  with 
her  grandmother-in-law  and  be¬ 
came  her  link  with  the  younger 
generation  on  etiquette  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Etiquette  is  not  a  strait- 
jacket,  not  a  relic  of  Victorian 
manners,  but  rather  a  realistic 
code  of  conduct  that  makes  rela¬ 
tions  with  others  as  pleasant  as 
possible,”  explained  the  younger 
Mrs.  Post. 

For  decades,  persons  facing  a 
social  problem  asked:  “What 
does  Emily  Post  say?”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  she  receives 
weekly  indicate  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  today  has  changed  to: 
“What  does  Elizabeth  Post 
say?” 

Columnist  Helps  Save 
Buffalo  Bill  Hangout 

Betty  Canary,  NEA  columnist 
ami  distant  relative  and  name¬ 
sake  of  Calamity  Jane,  rode  into 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  to  help  the 
Slieridayi  Press  and  the  county 
historical  society  save  the  city’s 
histoiical  Sheridan  Inn,  one¬ 
time  hangout  of  Buffalo  Bill  and 
other  personages  of  the  past. 

The  inn,  officially  declared  a 
National  Historical  Site,  is 
owned  by  the  society,  which 
must  raise  $135,000  within  two 
months  to  save  the  land  the  old 
stage  stop  stands  on.  Plans  call 
for  complete  restoration  of  the 
inn  with  period  furniture  and 
artifacts  from  the  wild  and 
woolly  days  of  Calamity,  Buffalo 
Bill.  General  Custer  and  the 
Pony  Express. 

Betty  found  her  rambunctious 
ancestor’s  name  on  old  registers 
of  the  inn. 

The  columnist  was  presented 
leather  vest,  riding  skirt  and 
matching  boots  and  a  genuine 
beaver  western  hat  by  the  his¬ 
torical  society.  She  was  “kid¬ 
napped”  by  “di-y  gulchers”  who 
held  up  the  old  CB&Q  mail 
train,  was  an  honored  guest  at 
a  community  steer  roast  and 
danced  w’ith  Buffalo  Bill’s 
grandson,  Fred  Garlow,  at  the 
fund  drive  kick-off  dance. 

Dick  Redbum  and  Jack  Lon- 
gan  of  the  Sheridan  Press, 
members  of  the  historical  so¬ 
ciety,  are  heading  the  campaign 
for  funds.  i 
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S\M)U’.ATES 

Cartoonists 
Nominate  27 
For  Awards 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  %sill  hold  its  21st  annual 
Reuben  Awards  dinner  and 
show  April  24  in  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York. 

Three  cartoonists  were  nom¬ 
inated  in  each  of  nine  categories 
bv  vote  of  their  fellow  NCS 
members  who  are  now  balloting 
to  choose  the  nine  w’ho  will  re¬ 
ceive  plaques.  One  cartoonist, 
usually  selected  from  the  list  of 
category  nominees,  will  be 
awarded  the  Reuben,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  “Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year.” 

The  Reuben  will  be  presented 
by  Rube  Goldberg,  after  whom 
it  w'as  named,  and  Charles 
(“Peanuts”)  Schulz,  the  only 
two-time  winner  of  the  award. 
Other  past  Reuben  winners  who 
will  present  plaques  include 
Walt  Kelly,  Milton  Caniff,  A1 
Capp,  Hal  Foster,  Dik  Browme, 
Mort  Walker,  Willard  Mullin, 
Chester  Gould  and  Leonard 
Starr. 

Category  nominees  are: 

Advertising  and  illustration : 
Dick  Hodgins  .Ir.  (Associated 
Press  News  features) ;  Roy 
Doty  (Bowery  Savings  Bank 
ads);  Harry  Devlin  (Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica). 

Comic  Books:  Bob  Gustafson 
(“Beetle  Bailey”) ;  Wallace 
Wood  (various  Imoks) ;  A1  Wil¬ 
liamson  (“Flash  Gordon”). 

Editorial  Cartoons:  John  Fis- 
chetti  (Publishers  Newspaper 
S>Tidicate) ;  Bill  Crawford 
(Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation)  ;  Bill  Mauldin  (Pub¬ 
lishers  New'spaper  Syndicate). 

Humor  Strips:  Otto  Soglow 
(“The  Little  King”) ;  George 
Gately  (“Hapless  Harry”) ; 
Mort  Walker  (“Beetle  Bailey”). 

Magazine  Gag  Cartoons:  Jack 
Tipplt  (Look,  Xew  Yorker)  ; 
Orlando  Busino  (major  maga¬ 
zines)  ;  Allan  Jaffee  (Mad 
magazine  fold-in). 

Sports:  Willard  Mullin  (Xeiv 
York  World  Jmirnal  Tribune); 
Murray  Olderman  (NEA) ; 
Bruce  Stark  (Xeic  York  Daily 
Neu’s). 

Storj'  Strips:  John  Prentice 
(“Rip  Kirby”) ;  Stan  Drake 
(“Heart  of  Juliet  Jones”) ;  Alex 
Kotasky  (“Apartment  3-G”). 

SjTidicated  Panels:  Bil  Keane 
(“Family  Circus”  and  “Channel 
Chuckles”) ;  Jim  Berry  (“Ber¬ 
ry’s  World”) ;  Bob  Dunn 
(“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”). 


Qyndit 


Icate 
en  fences 
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Dean  Reed 


Reed  Succeeds 
Hochstein  with 
Newhouse  Service 

Washington 

Dean  Reed  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Newhouse  National 
News  Service,  succeeding  Philip 
Hochstein,  who  is  retiring. 

Reed,  36,  joined  the  service 
when  it  was  expanded  in  1962 
and  has  been  its  chief  corres¬ 
pondent  since  1964.  A  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  since  1955,  he 
previously  worked  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Educated  at  Texas  A&M  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Reed  first  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Houston  Post.  He 
won  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
first-place  award  for  spot  news 
writing. 

Hochstein,  a  longtime  editor 
in  the  Newhouse  Newspapers 
group,  who  was  65  in  September, 
came  out  of  retirement  in  1962 
to  establish  the  Washington 
service.  His  pension  of  $60,000 
a  year  will  be  reinstated.  He  is 
associated  with  his  son  in  the 
publication  of  The  Jewish  Week, 
which  is  aiming  at  national  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Hochsteins  bought 
the  National  Jeivish  Ledger. 

• 

Higgins  Loses  Leg 

John  W.  Higgins,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate  underwent  a  mid-calf  ampu¬ 
tation  of  his  right  leg  in  Nor¬ 
walk  Hospital,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
During  absence  from  his  offices 
in  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
Building,  New  York,  the  Le<lger 
Syndicate  will  he  in  charge  of 
Peter  D.  Sheehan,  vicepresident. 
• 

NEA  Golf  Feature 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  distributing  another 
seasonal  sports  special.  “Shav¬ 
ing  Strokes,”  by  Frank  Beard, 
to  run  until  fall. 


Ill 

Newspaper  publishers  attend¬ 
ing  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  April  24-27 
may  lie  caricatured  by  Julius 
Kroll  (69-60  108th  St.,  Forest 
Hills,  New  York,  N.  Y.)  who  dis¬ 
tributes  three  caricatures  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  news  each  week  to  his 
client  newspapers.  Kroll  began 
drawing  caricatures  42  years 
ago  in  his  native  Germany. 

Julius  Weiss  (17722  Euclid 
Ave.,  Suite  303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44112),  who  distributes  hobby 
columns  on  coins  and  stamps  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  is 
.seeking  to  select  the  “World’s 
Prettiest  Crown  Coin”  issued 
since  1900  and  invites  sugges¬ 
tions  from  newspapers.  Col¬ 
lectors  should  send  the  country, 
date  on  coin,  descriptions  of  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  choice.  No  coins 
should  be  sent. 

Dick  Hodgins  and  Milt  Mor¬ 
ris,  AP  Newsfeatures  cartoon¬ 
ists,  gave  chalk  talks  to  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une-Washington  Post  European 
Edition  has  new  respect  for  ad¬ 
venture  strip  hero  Rip  Kirby. 
The  reader  repercussions  which 
followed  a  recent  attempt  by  the 
newspaper  to  drop  the  strip  were 
strong. 

The  King  Features  Symdicate 
hero  was  discontinued  in  the 
middle  of  a  suspenseful  sequence 
of  derring-do.  Within  three  days 
the  Paris  office  of  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  to  be  deluged  with  more  let¬ 
ters  of  complaint  than  had  been 
received  on  any  previous  prob¬ 
lem,  even  of  national  import. 

The  John  Prentice-Fred  Dick¬ 
enson  strip  was  restored  to  the 
comic  pages  three  weeks  later. 

In  a  column  addres.sed,  “To 
Our  Readers”,  the  editors  de¬ 
clared:  “Rip  Kirby  is  back  on  the 
Comics  Page  after  an  absence  of 
three  weeks!  And  what  three 
weeks  it  was!  Guess  we  de- 
ser\-ed  it,  but  you  just  can’t  im¬ 
agine  the  amount  of  abuse  and 
threats,  the  oaths  and  impreca¬ 
tions,  the  ashes  and  sack-cloth 
treatment  we’ve  been  subjected 
to.  Our  owTi  children  have 
tumed  against  us;  our  dogs  look 
at  us  and  growl!  — even  the 
weather  turned  lousy.  Well, 
that’s  all  in  the  past.  Kii’by  is 
back  and  he’s  agreed  to  let  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones.  Can  his 
friends  do  anv  less? 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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moving  the  threat  to  the  si.fety 
of  the  city.” 


SDX  Awards 


Crime  Doesn't  Pay 

14.  Television  Public  Service: 
KLZ-TV,  Denver. 

“Through  its  documentary, 
‘The  Road  to  Nowhere,’  the  force 
of  the  idea  that  crime  does  not 
pay  became  a  new  concept, 
because  it  was  expressed  with 
rare  clarity  and  integrity,  by 
men  who  learned  the  lesson  too 
late.  The  use  of  color  film  and 
sound  was  handled  intelligently 
and  with  imagination.  The  t*dit- 
ing  and  scripting  demonstrated 
sensitivity  and  fidelity  to  the 
men  who  made  possible  this  un¬ 
usual  program — the  inmates  of 
the  prison.  Because  this  pro¬ 
gram  communicated  uniquely  an 
inspiration  for  young  people  to 
stay  away  from  crime,  it  epito¬ 
mizes  public  service  in  television 
journalism.” 


(Citntimied  from  page  9) 


clear  resolution  of  that  doubt. 
A  new  investigating  body  should 
be  set  up,  perhaps  at  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

“This  request  for  a  scrupulous 
and  unhurried  re-examination  of 
the  Warren  Report,  and  of  all 
known  evidence,  was  eflFectively 
presented  through  editorial  and 
other  graphic  means.” 


Inassacre 

10.  Radio  Reporting:  KTBC 
Radio  News,  Austin,  Texas. 

“The  news  staff  of  KTBC  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  accolades  of 
the  profession  for  their 
thorough,  accurate  and  compet¬ 
ent  coverage  on  August  1,  1966, 
when  Charles  Whitman  barri¬ 
caded  himself  atop  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  tower  and  with 
deadly  accuracy  began  shooting 
I)eople  on  the  mall  and  streets 
i)elow. 

“The  mobilization  of  the  entire 
news  staff — Iwth  on-duty  and 
off-duty  personnel — within  a 
matter  of  minutes  into  a  smooth¬ 
working  unit  attests  to  their 
sense  of  dedication  and  profes¬ 
sionalism. 

“With  bullets  flying  around 
them  they  risked  death  during 
an  hour  and  forty  minute  live 
broadcast  from  the  campus,  de¬ 
scribing  the  scene,  giving  advice 
to  citizens,  giving  names  of  the 
dead  and  injured  as  they  became 
available,  broadcasting  appeals 
for  blood,  and  finally  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  all-clear  and  the  death 
of  the  sniper,  Charles  Whitman. 

The  calmness  with  which  they 
reported  the  catastrophic  event 
and  the  completeness  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  their  coverage  are  hall-  “WIBW’s  operation  of  its  casting 
marks  of  journalistic  excellence,  broadcast  facilities  during  the  granted 
The  speed  with  which  they  tornado  emergency  of  June  8, 
gathered  and  reported  facts  left  1966,  was  a  contribution  to  the 
nothing  to  speculation.  w^ell-being  of  its  community 

“The  fact  that  they  kept  the  rarely  achieved  by  any  mass 
nation  and  the  world  informed  medium  . .  .  WIBW  broadcast  23 
during  this  time  through  hun-  hours  of  warnings  and  reports, 
dreds  of  feeds  to  stations  across  often  at  great  bodily  risk  to 
the  country  and  through  the  as-  staff  members,  serving  as  a  cen- 


Piclorial  Editorial 

Television  Editorializing: 
WFBM-tv,  Indianapolis. 

“The  WFBM-tv  editorials 
demonstrated  a  pragpnatism,  a 
specificity,  and  a  persuasive 
presentation  of  community-wide 
problems;  a  practical  proposal 
of  attack;  and  a  pictorial  style 
in  the  best  traditions  of  tele¬ 
vision  editorializing.” 


HOME  FROM  VIETNAM,  by  Raymond  Mews — "An  intensely  human 
document ...  a  visual  statement  with  an  appeal  that  is  universal." 


Monumental  Work 

16.  Research  About  Journal¬ 
ism:  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  North¬ 
western  University. 

“  ‘The  History  Makers’  brings 
together  in  one  volume  a  wealth 
of  useful  information  filling  a 
need  of  many  years  for  the 
average  scholar  or  reader  who 
does  not  have  the  time  to  do 
intensive  research  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  of  each  of  the  European 
countries.  It  is  a  monumental 
work  representing  much  labor 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Olson  and  is 
a  worthy  contribution  to  re¬ 
search  in  journalism.” 


Firemen’s  Strike  Oil  and  Gas  Coverage 

Television  Reporting:  WSB-  Prize  to  Be  Awarded 
tv  News,  Atlanta. 

“WSB  Television  News’  in-  FoRT  Worth,  Tex. 

depth,  objective  coverage  of  the  Fhe  Frank  Kelley  Memorial 
Atlanta  fire  fighters  strike  is  an  Award  has  been  established  by 
example  of  reportorial  excel-  American  Association  of 

lence.  Petroleum  Landmen  to  recognize 

“With  its  home  city  in  the  exceptional  newspaper  coverage 
throes  of  a  crisis  involving  pub-  news  of  oil  and  gas  subjects, 
lie  safety,  WSB-tv  newsmen  Fhe  award  honors  a  pioneer 
carried  full,  fair  and  accurate  petroleum  landman, 
accounts  from  both  sides  of  a  A  bronze  plaque  will  go  to  the 
strike  by  city  fire  fighters.  winning  newspaper  and  a 

“As  a  result  of  this  profes-  plaque,  with  $250  cash,  will  be 
sional  handling  of  an  explosive  given  to  the  writer.  Articles 
story,  WSB  Television  News  published  between  April  1,  1966 
won  the  trust  of  both  sides  to  and  March  31,  1967  may  be  sub- 
the  extent  the  station’s  news  mitted  before  May  15  to  the 
department  became  instrumental  office  of  the  association  here, 
in  resolving  the  strike  and  re-  (P.O.  Box  1984). 


CARTOON  BY  OLIPHANT — "Ih  argument  is  undeniable  and  is 
dramatically  expressed." 
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Crime  Coverage 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


founding  of  the  society  by  10 
students  in  1909. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
and  founder  of  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.,  presented  the 
monument  to  the  university.  He 
is  one  of  the  four  living  founders 
of  SDX. 

Following  the  unveiling  by 
Robert  M.  White,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger  and  national  president 
of  SDX,  Benjamin  McKelway, 
editorial  chairman  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  keynoted  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Fraternity  Praised 

He  said  there  were  no  organ¬ 
izations  of  journalism  in  1909 
and  the  founding  of  SDX  was 
the  first  organized  effort,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  highest  ideals  and 
principles  of  journalism. 

“What  they  believed  in,”  he 
said,  “  was  that  journalism  was 
the  chosen  profession  of  chosen 
men;  that  in  journalism  one 
found  the  embodiments  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ercise  them  —  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press. 


freedom  of  expression  —  that 
means  liberty,  for  without  these 
freedoms  there  can  be  no  lib¬ 
erty.” 

He  praised  the  founders  of  the 
fraternity,  calling  them  the 
“most  fortunate  of  men  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  experience  as  rich  as  it 
is  rare.” 

Dr.  William  E.  Kerstetter, 
DePauw  president,  welcomed 
the  many  leaders  in  American 
journalism  to  the  campus  point¬ 
ing  out  that  even  though  De¬ 
Pauw  does  not  offer  a  major 
in  journalism  and  occasionally 
offers  but  one  journalism  course, 
the  school  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  outstanding  newspa¬ 
permen. 

As  part  of  the  ceremony  10 
DePauw  students  were  initiated 
into  SDX  in  a  tribute  to  the  10 
original  founders. 

Hosts  for  the  regional  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  four  states  —  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  —  were  the  Indiana 
Professional  Chapter,  headed  by 
Frank  H.  Crane,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
and  the  DePauw  undergrraduate 
chapter. 

White,  addressing  a  dinner 
meeting,  said  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
purpose  is  “to  light  a  candle 
against  the  darkness  of  igno¬ 
rance.” 


News-Hole  Varies 
With  Flexibility 
And  Ingenuity 

Readers  get  more  news  and 
features,  as  .newspapers  carry 
more  advertising,  but  there’s  no 
set  formula  for  determining  the 
daily  news-hole. 

Whatever  systems  are  used, 
they  vary  considerably  in  in¬ 
genuity  and  flexibility.  That  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  John 
E.  Leard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  on  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  64  papers  in 
17  states. 

The  survey  was  made  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors  Association.  It  revealed, 
Leard  reported,  a  range  in 
news-hole  from  70  columns  to 
130  columns  for  papers  of  under 
100,000  circulation,  and  from  90 
columns  on  a  Monday  for  one 
paper  to  157  for  another  large 
paper. 

One  daily  of  148,000  circula¬ 
tion  runs  an  average  of  48 
pages,  110  news  columns  and 
aims  at  65%  ads  and  35%  news 
and  features. 

A  paper  with  170,000  circula¬ 
tion  has  a  base  of  122  columns 


and  adds  two  columns  for  each 
additional  two  pages. 

The  editor  of  a  140,000  daily 
has  an  agreement  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  on  a  minimum  of  136  col¬ 
umns  for  .news  to  provide  a 
four-section  package  but  this 
format  varies  to  accommodate 
advertising. 

One  editor  told  how  space  is 
allocated  a  year  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  daily  averages. 

Leard’s  surv'ey  report  appears 
in  the  April  number  of  APME 
News. 

• 

Worcester  Editors 
Receive  Promotions 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Kenneth  J.  Botty  has  been 
appointed  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Evening  Gazette.  Richard 
J.  Hafey  has  been  appointed 
city  editor. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Achom, 
associate  editor  of  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette. 

Botty,  39,  has  worked  for  the 
Gazette  since  1956.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Hafey,  38,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  1952.  He  is  well  known  to 
Gazette  readers  for  his  theater 
and  movie  reviews. 
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IT  HAPPENS  TO 
the  best  of  us. 

SOmE  TimE  OR 
ANOTHER  WE 
ALL  GET  NAmES 
UURONG- CONFUSE 
THEm  OR 
miSUSE  THEm- 
ANO  THEREIN 
LIES  SOmETHING 
OF  A  PROBLEm. 


ESPECIALLY 
WHEN  PEOPLE 
USE  OUR 
TRADE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR 
OR  CAT  TO 
DESCRIBE  ALL 
mANUFACTURERS' 
TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


YOU  SEE,  CATERPILLAR® 
AND  CAT®  ARE 
REALLY  REGISTERED 
TRAOEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS*  WE  mAKE. 
THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS  WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHINES. 


IF  YOUR  NAmE  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  FUmBLED, 
WE  THINK  YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP  IN 
CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRAOEmARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipeiayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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SPUR  Plan 
Gets  Off  to 
Flying  Start 

Chicago 

An  eight  weeks  program 
under  the  direction  of  the 
newly-formed  advertising  arm 
of  the  Suburban  I'ress  Founda¬ 
tion  got  under  way  this  week 
for  Piper  Aircraft  Corjioiation, 
marking  the  first  time  the  com¬ 
pany  has  used  newspapers  to 
adveitise. 

Through  June  1,  Piiier  will 
run  2.‘i8-line  black  and  white  ads 
in  the  80  newspapers  which 
comprise  the  newly-organized 
Suburban  Press  of  Chicago,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Chicago  area 
members  of  the  national  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation. 

The  ads  mark  the  lieginning 
of  a  spring  promotion  and  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  on  the  value 
of  general  aviation  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  suburban  com¬ 
munity. 

George  Edgecumbe,  president 
of  Tufts-Edgecumbe  Inc.,  Elgin, 
Ill.,  Piper  distributor  for  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin  and  Upper 
Michigan,  pointed  out  that  gen¬ 
eral  aviation  is  all  areas  of 
aviation  except  commei-cial  air¬ 
lines  and  military  aviation  and 
always  has  been  a  suburban  de¬ 
velopment,  both  as  to  location 
and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  engaged  in  it. 

Newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  shown  a  film  which 
outlined  the  multiple  values  to 
a  community  in  developing  its 
own  general  aviation  facilities. 

The  Suburban  Press  of  Chi¬ 
cago  recently  offered  .national 
and  regional  advertisers  the  op¬ 
portunity  1^0  utilize  the  adver- 


LOOK,  NO  TAPE!  — A  typical 
evening  scene  in  the  office  of  the 
San  Miguel  (Calif.)  Banner  is  pic¬ 
tured  here  as  Herb  Comfort,  80- 
year-old  editor  and  publisher,  sets 
type  for  his  column  and  editorials. 
He  published  his  first  newspaper 
at  the  age  of  12,  using  a  toy 
prfhting  set. 


IF  THE  SHOE  FITS — When  Bill  Cooley,  business  writer  for  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press,  assigned  a  photographer  to 
"get  a  picture  of  Mr.  Jeffries'  operation  at  his  new  shoe  store," 
veteran  cameraman  John  Goforth  took  it  literally,  with  a  sense  of 
humor. 


tising  columns  in  all  of  its  80 
newspapers  as  a  group,  with 
oixlers  and  billing  cleared 
through  its  central  representa¬ 
tive,  Suburban  Press  Unit  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (SPUR). 

Newspapers  in  the  group  will 
also  cooperate  in  merchandising 
activities,  market  development 
and  research  directed  towanl 
documenting  the  growth  of  the 
suburban  press  as  a  communi¬ 
cations  medium. 

SPUR  president,  Paul  H. 
Faltysek,  said  the  advertising 
“first”  by  Piper  “graphically  il¬ 
lustrates  the  important  com¬ 
munications  function  which  the 
Suburban  Press  of  Chicago  is 
filling.” 

('orniier  Elected 

Washington 

Frank  Cormier  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  l>een  elected 
president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  .Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  E.  Thompson  of 
the  Lox  Angeles  Times.  Carroll 
Kilpatrick,  Washington  Post, 
vicepresident;  Garnett  D. 
Horner,  Washington  Star,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Edgar  .A.  Poe,  Xew 
Orleans  Times-Picaynne,  treas¬ 
urer,  were  reelected. 


Journalism  Students 
To  Report  on  War 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Two  Kansas  State  University 
seniors  in  journalism  leave 
Kansas  City  April  21  for  Viet¬ 
nam  to  report  on  progress  of  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Jean  Lange  and  Leroy 
Towns  said  they  first  got  the 
idea  of  going  to  Vietnam  liecause 
of  the  tremendous  interest  in  the 
conflict  there  among  students, 
and  because  of  the  number  of 
college-age  students  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  in  that  country. 

The  two  reporters  are  being 
accredited  for  Vietnam  travel 
by  Student  Publications  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Kansas  State 
Collegian,  student  daily.  Contri¬ 
butions  from  civic  organizations 
and  news  media  will  assist  them 
in  financing  their  jaunt. 

Towns  has  lieen  a  campus 
stringer  for  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon  for  the  past  three  years 
and  worked  last  summer  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Jonmal. 

Mrs.  Lange  has  been  a  campus 
stringer  for  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  for  the  past  two  years. 


Newsmen  Rated 
As  High  Risks 
For  Car  Policy 

Pittsburgh 

Newspapermen  have  been 
listed  as  “hazardous”  automo¬ 
bile  liability  insurance  risks  by 
a  “major  United  States  insur¬ 
ance  company,”  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Commissioner  David 
O.  Maxwell  said  in  a  speech  to 
insurance  executives  here. 

Commissioner  Maxwell  did 
not  name  the  company,  but  he 
deplored  the  categorizing  of  in¬ 
surance  risks  by  occupations  as 
a  “reflection  on  dece.nt  people” 
and  said  it  has  “little  relevance 
to  insurability.” 

He  waiTied  that  “retaliatory 
legislation”  could  result  if  the 
practice  of  rating  occupations  is 
continued. 

Maxwell  said  newspapermen 
are  “unlikely  to  be  insured”  by 
the  company  involved. 

In  the  same  “hazardous”  cate¬ 
gory  with  .newspapermen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maxwell,  are  actors, 
radio  and  television  announcers, 
athletes,  caterers,  chauffeurs, 
commissioned  military  officers 
and  enliste<l  men,  farm  hands, 
manicurists,  masseurs,  sales¬ 
men,  painters,  stevedores,  tex¬ 
tile  workers,  waiters  and  weav¬ 
ers. 

The  “hazardous”  rating  is 
next  to  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
where  the  “very  undesirable” 
occupations  include  proprietors 
an<l  employes  of  gambling 
houses,  night  clubs,  race  tracks, 
road  houses  and  taveims. 


Jones  Boys  Move  Up 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Two  ne\v  vicepresidents  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  Co.  have  been 
announced  by  Richard  L.  Jones 
Jr.,  president  of  the  company. 
They  are:  R.  L.  (Dex)  Jones, 
assistant  to  the  president;  and 
Jenk  Jones  Jr.  They  represent 
the  third  generation  in  Tribune 
management.  Dex  Jones  has 
worked  in  the  production  and 
advertising  departments;  Jenk 
Jones,  whose  father  is  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  is  assistant  city 
editor. 


Home  Show  Record 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Attendance  at  the  1967  Home 
Show  was  34,640,  a  gain  of  200 
over  last  year’s  record.  The 
three-day  event  is  sponsored  by 
the  Evansville  Courier,  the 
Evansville  Press,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press. 


Publisher  Named 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Larrj'  Sartory,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  County  Floridan  at 
Marianna,  Fla.  'The  appointment 
was  announced  by  John  H. 
Perry  Jr.,  president  of  Perry 
Publications  Inc. 


Award  to  Langlois 

Montreal 

Lucien  Langlois,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  daily  Montreal- 
Matin,  has  won  the  award  called 
“Prix  Olivar-Asselin”  which  is 
conferred  each  year  by  the 
Societe  St- Jean- Baptiste  de 
Montreal,  to  a  French-Canadian 
new’spaperman  for  outstanding 
journalism  work. 
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John  S.  Knight 


Miami 

A  new  lineup  in  the  top  offi¬ 
cer  structure  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  was  announced  this 
week  by  John  S.  Knight  follow¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

John  Knight  becomes  Edito¬ 
rial  Chairman  and  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

James  L.  Knight  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Lee  Hills  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr. 
moved  up  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

A  new  corporate  finance  com¬ 
mittee  comprises  Edwin  J. 
Thomas  of  Akron,  John  R. 
Olson,  general  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Prei^ft,  and  Chap¬ 
man. 

“Active  us  Ever’ 

John  Knight,  largest  individ¬ 
ual  stockholder  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  said:  “I  expect  to  be  as 
active  as  ever  in  the  affairs  of 
our  newspapers,  but  with  others 
taking  more  direct  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  operations  and  business 
policy. 

“Our  newspapers  are  in  a 
period  of  growth.  These  moves 
will  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
spend  more  time  on  expansion 
and  acquisitions. 

“Personally,  I  will  continue 
with  Lee  Hills  to  have  direct 
general  supervision  of  all  news 
and  editorial  departments.  Hills 
also  will  continue  as  executive 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“We  have  developed  strong 
editorial  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  teams  on  our  individual 
newspapers.  We  will  continue  to 
stress  editorial  excellence  and 
enterprise,  operating  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

“This  news-editorial  emphasis 
is  backed  by  sound  and  progres¬ 
sive  business  management.  Our 
gains  in  total  sales  and  earnings 
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have  been  substantial.  Further 
plans  for  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  announced  later  this 
spring.  Knight  Newspapers  are 
organized  to  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  Knight  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Detroit  Free  Presm,  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  the  Charlotte 
Newn  and  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  plus  some  smaller 
newspapers  in  South  Florida. 

John  Knight,  who  assumed 
control  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
in  1933,  was  twice  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  was  a 
founder  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
ter  American  Press  Association. 

Knight  has  served  on  the 


Associated  Press  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory 
Board,  and  other  professional 
groups.  He  is  trustee  emeritus 
and  presidential  councillor  of 
his  alma  mater,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  of  the  University  of 
Miami. 

James  Landon  Knight  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  recently  completed  a 
two-year  term  as  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  He  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  and  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  .Associated  Press. 

.Always  concentrating  on  the 
business  side,  he  teamed  up  with 
his  brother  in  establishing  the 


Woman  Spurns  Award 
From  Men- Only  Club 


Milwaikee 

The  “roasting”  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  club’s  Gridiron 
dinner  took  on  a  surprise  twist 
.April  9  when  the  club  itself  was 
roasted  by  a  reporter. 

Miss  Bernice  Buresh,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Milwaukee  Setitinel 
staff,  rebuked  the  club  for  its 
men-only  policy  by  refusing  a 
news  writing  award  she  had 
won. 

Miss  Buresh  had  lieen  desig¬ 
nated  to  share  an  award  with 
Richard  Bradee  and  Gordon 
Gottlieb,  Sentinel  reporters,  for 
the  best  news  story  under  dead¬ 
line  pressure.  They  covered  civil 
rights  demonstrations  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

When  the  award  was  an- 
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nounced.  Miss  Buresh  stepped 
up  to  the  speakers’  table  and 
said  that  “with  very  deep  re¬ 
grets”  she  could  not  accept  it 
l)ecause  of  the  club’s  policy  ban¬ 
ning  women  members. 

Bennett  F.  Waxse,  club  presi¬ 
dent,  was  so  surprised  that  he 
forgot  to  give  the  awards  to 
Bradee  and  Gottlieb.  They  had 
to  ask  Waxse  for  them. 

Editorial  .Approves  .Act 

The  Sentinel,  in  an  editorial, 
said  “the  principled  refusal  of 
Miss  Bernice  Buresh  to  accept 
an  award  .  .  .  was  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  archiac,  unfair 
and  completely  unrealistic  pro¬ 
hibition  against  admitting 
{Continued  on  pane  50) 


local  autonomy  of  the  Knight 
newspapers.  He  spearheaded  the 
acquisition  of  the  Observer  and 
News  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and 
helped  to  establish  a  half-billion 
dollar  newsprint  industry  in  the 
South. 

President  of  3  Croups 

Hills,  in  his  25th  year  with 
the  Knights,  has  been  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
He  will  become  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  October. 

Hills  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1955  for  spot  news  reporting 
and  earlier  led  a  fight  on  organ¬ 
ized  crime  w'hich  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  public  service  for  the 
Miami  Herald.  He  served  as  a 
war  correspondent  in  World 
War  II. 

.Alvah  Chapman  is  a  third 
generation  newspaperman  who 
started  in  his  father’s  news¬ 
paper  in  Bradenton,  Fla.,  while 
in  high  school.  He  won  a  degree 
in  business  administration  at  the 
Citadel  in  1942. 

He  came  home  from  World 
War  II  a  bemedaled  major  after 
37  missions  over  Germany  as  a 
R-17  pilot,  and  started  training 
on  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledper- 
Enquirer  which  his  grandfather 
had  bought  in  1888.  He  left  the 
family  operation  as  business 
manager  to  become  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

Chapman  then  entered  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  as  partner  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press. 
He  came  to  Miami  in  1960  and 
took  charge  of  the  business  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
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Circulators 
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erous  than  men  and  economi¬ 
cally  the  middle  class  has  all  but 
wiped  out  upper  and  lower  class 
groups  in  America.  Already,  the 
ABC  is  getting  this  demogp-a- 
phic  data  for  your  market. 

“Alert  CMs  will  begin  using 
this  newfound  equipment  to 
build  for  their  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  a  rich  bank  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  market  their  news¬ 
paper  serves.  Such  a  market 
profile  will  enable  editors  and 
publishers  to  make  our  news¬ 
papers  ‘consumer  oriented’  or 
truly  shaped  to  the  market  you 
serve,  wiping  out  some  of  the 
‘hocus  pocus’  of  the  old  ‘holier 
than  thou’  ivory  tower  school 
of  editing.  .  . 

“This  market  knowhow  will 
also  equip  circulators  to  build 
and  direct  a  strong  advertising 
and  promotional  program  to  do 
a  methodical  job  in  sales  satura¬ 
tion  of  their  potential  market. 
Competition  of  the  future  will 
not  permit  a  hit-or-miss  promo¬ 
tional  program  with  spotty  and 
erratic  sales  activity.  Successful 
newspapers  will  be  doing  test 
market  programs,  then  expand¬ 
ing  them  to  full  scientific  cover¬ 
age  campaigns.” 

Favor  said  the  immediate 
need  was  for  “more  and  better 
qualified  adults  for  our  carrier 
iKjy  supervision.”  Trends  indi¬ 
cated  that  future  circulation  de¬ 
partments  would  have  fewer  but 
higher  paid  and  better  trained 
men  in  the  upper  echelon,  “fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  well  trained 
women  with  sales  experience  as 
area  supervisors  over  a  fairly 
large  staff  of  part  time  neigh¬ 
borhood  housewives  each  of 
whom  will  supervise  a  small 
group  of  5  to  15  neighborhood 
carriers.” 

Citing  a  Gallup  Poll  which 
show’ed  that  8  out  of  10  people 
would  pay  15  cents  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  Favor  added,  “So,  it 
seems  apparent,  people  will  pay 
for  a  good  newspaper;  they  will 
pay  enough  that  your  publisher 
can  afford  to  hire  enough  com¬ 
petent  people  to  run  a  top  notch 
circulation  department. 

“The  circulation  manager  of 
the  future  who  settles  for  an  in¬ 
adequate  staff  that  forces  him 
to  do  a  half-way  job  in  sales, 
service  and  collection  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  replaced  by  a  man 
who  sells  his  publisher  on  doing 
the  job  right.  The  publisher  who 
invests  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  automating  his 
plant  is  not  going  to  see  the 
final  product  thrown  to  the  four 
winds  by  an  inadequate  circula¬ 
tion  operation.” 

Conference  topics  included  the 


use  of  radios.  One  group  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  danger  of  exten¬ 
sive  radio  usage  was  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  “crutch”  for  men  out  in 
the  field.  Too  often  it  was  used 
to  take  care  of  the  sales  “miss 
after  it  had  been  missed.”  An¬ 
other  circulator  said  it  made 
supeiwisors  lazy;  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  out  and  working  with  the 
man  in  the  field,  they  sat  there 
telling  him  how  to  do  the  job 
via  the  radio.  However,  the  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  radio  provided 
a  vital  link  which  saved  many 
man  hours. 

Equipment  Fears 

Circulators  reported  a  contin¬ 
uing  trend  toward  monthly  col¬ 
lections.  They  expressed  fears 
over  the  purchase  of  automated 
equipment  “at  a  time  when  ma¬ 
chinery  went  rapidly  out  of 
date.”  There  were  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
women  counselors.  The  use  of 
premiums  to  sell  subscriptions 
also  proved  a  contentious  sub¬ 
ject. 

Promotions  including  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  merchandise  as 
glassware,  cutlery  and  “expen- 
siv'e  books,”  had  been  successful 

—  particularly  in  fringe  areas 

—  but  some  circulators  feared 


Spurns  Award 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


women  as  members. 

“The  no-women  rule  is  a 
remnant  of  the  days  long  ago 
when  the  American  press  was 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  male. 
Those  were  the  days  before 
women  reported  bloody  fighting 
in  far  off  wars,  covered  state 
Capitols  and  city  halls.  It  is 
ironic,  and  faintly  ludicrous, 
that  talented,  courageous  jour¬ 
nalists  like  Dickey  Chaphelle  can 
die  on  a  Vietnam  battlefield 
while  other  women  back  home 
are  peremptorily  denied  member¬ 
ship  in  an  association  presum¬ 
ably  dedicated  to  the  fostering 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Women  who  play  such  a  vital 
and  expanding  role  in  American 
journalism  are  true  profession¬ 
als  of  journalism,  and  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  such.” 

Miss  Buresh  and  other  women 
reporters  picketed  the  Press  club 
last  fall  to  protest  the  men-only 
policy.  The  club  took  no  action 
on  a  formal  request  by  women 
reporters  to  open  membership 
to  them. 

Other  Sentinel  writing  award 
winners  included  Robert  A. 
Witas,  William  Janz  and  Bud 
Lea.  Milwaukee  Journal  news 
w’riting  award  winners  included 
John  R.  Stallard,  Richard  Leon¬ 
ard,  H.  Russell  Austin,  Thomas 
Blinkhorn  and  James  McCulla. 


the  development  of  premium 
battles  as  had  developed  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Three  young  circulators — Ben 
Tattersall  of  the  Passaic  News, 
Joseph  Mullee  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Record,  and  Arthur 
Sheedy  of  the  Trenton  Times  — 
discussed  the  “Field  Man  and 
the  Circulation  Manager.”  Tat¬ 
tersall  detailed  “What  I  Expect 
from  My  Job”;  Mulee  dealt  with 
“What  I  Expect  from  My  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager”;  and  Sheedy, 
in  a  humorous  but  frank  talk, 
“Problems  of  a  District  Man¬ 
ager  with  My  Boss,”  made  com¬ 
ments  which  left  his  boss,  Wil¬ 
liam  Moore,  somewhat  red¬ 
faced. 


$300  Base  Pay 
For  Newsmen 
In  AFTRA  Pact 

Broadcast  newsmen  at  net- 
work-owned  stations  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  re¬ 
turned  to  work  Tuesday  (April 
11)  after  a  two-week  w'alkout 
called  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists. 

A  tentative  settlement  was 
reached  (subject  to  rank-and- 
file  approval  within  15  days) 
Monday  evening,  which  is  basic¬ 
ally  in  line  with  the  netw’orks’ 
earlier  proposals. 

The  networks  had  offered  staff 
announcers  and  local  newsmen 
a  $25  package  increase  over  the 
$275  base  salary,  to  be  spread 
over  the  three  year  contract. 
AFTRA  was  seeking  a  $30  in¬ 
crease  but  accepted  the  original 
offer  in  the  final  agreement. 

Also  settled  was  the  percent¬ 
age  of  commercial  fees  for  the 
newsmen:  AFTRA  sought  a  50 
percent  formula,  but  agreed  to 
accept  a  25  percent  formula. 
AFTRA  also  agrreed  to  give  up 
retroactivity  on  the  fee  credit¬ 
ing  which  it  had  asked  for  the 
period  between  the  expiration  of 
the  previous  contract  (Nov.  15) 
and  March  1. 

Both  the  union  and  the  net¬ 
works  agreed  not  to  take  “pun¬ 
itive  action”  against  individuals 
or  other  unions  for  action  or 
inaction  during  the  strike. 

• 

Telpak  Rate  Delayed 

Washington 

New  Telpak  Service  rates, 
which  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  says  are  un¬ 
fairly  low,  will  be  postponed 
until  August  1,  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  an¬ 
nounced.  The  original  effective 
date  was  May  1. 


Toledo 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


sonalities.  These  must  be 
matched  wdth  halves  appi'aring 
in  the  Peach  section  of  the  Blade 
and  sent  to  the  new’spaper  in 
sets. 

James  C.  McDonald,  Blade  edi¬ 
tor,  noted  some  editorial 
changes.  The  Blade  is  running 
daily  a  problem-solving,  com¬ 
plaint-investigating  column 
called  “Zip  Line.”  Four  staffers 
handle  it.  One  day’s  mail  has 
brought  them  140  letters. 

The  New’  York  Times  News  I 
Service  was  added  to  the  Times. 
While  the  Blade  added  the 
Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  wire,  a  partial  off-edito- 
rial  page.  Drew  Pearson’s  col¬ 
umn  and  a  once-w’eekly  column 
by  their  10-year  European  cor¬ 
respondent,  Fernand  Auber- 
jonois. 

Other  changes  have  expanded 
the  business  page. 

Plans  for  other  content  alter¬ 
ations  are  in  the  works,  with 
emphasis  on  regional  and  sub¬ 
urban  new’s  since  the  Blade  cir¬ 
culates  in  21  counties  in  south¬ 
east  Michigan  and  Northwest 
Ohio. 

The  farm  page  was  dropped 
when  the  farm  editor  retired 
and  important  farm  stories  now 
run  in  regional  pages. 

McDonald,  with  a  news  staff 
of  155 — the  Blade  and  Times 
have  nearly  1,000  employes— 
said  he  experienced  a  net  loss  of 
10  because  of  the  strike.  Seven¬ 
teen  left  the  papers.  Four  of 
them  were  retirees.  Three  new 
people  started  after  the  strike. 

Staff  losses  in  the  advertising 
department  w’ere  negligible, 
Tovey  said. 

One  of  the  promotion  features 
during  the  strike  was  the  work 
of  Don  Wolfe,  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  made  45  talks 
during  the  five  months.  He  now 
writes  a  Sunday  column,  a 
thrice-weekly  gossip  column  and 
a  regional  events  column. 

Paul  A.  Schrader,  director  of 
news,  also  makes  numerous  ap¬ 
pearances  before  civic  and  other 
groups  as  a  promotion  arm  of 
the  newspapers. 

Summing  up  the  post-strike 
situation,  Current  said  employe 
morale  appears  high,  adding: 

“Our  printers  sure  set  a  lot 
of  type  in  a  hurry  the  first  few 
days  after  w’e  resumed  publica¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Ross  Cox  Retires 

Clevbxand 

H.  Ross  Cox,  manager  of  mar-  j 
keting  and  research  for  the 
Plain  Dealer,  is  retiring  after 
many  years  of  service  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing. 
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Samuel  W.  Miller, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Samuel  W.  Miller,  62,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers,  (lied  April  12  in  Allen¬ 
town  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  critically  ill  since  March 
29. 

He  was  co-publisher  of  the 
Morning  Call,  Evening  Chronicle 
and  Sunday  Call-Chronicle  with 
his  brother,  Donald  P.  Miller. 

Samuel  W.  Miller  had  been 
production  director  of  the  news¬ 
papers  until  last  December  and 
was  in  charge  of  construction  of 
a  $5,000,000  addition  to  the 
plant. 

The  father  of  the  co-pub¬ 
lishers,  the  late  David  A.  Miller, 
founded  the  Morning  Call  in 
1895. 

Samuel  W.  Miller  became  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Chronicle  in  1934  and 
then  became  editor,  a  position 
he  held  until  1965,  also  serving 
as  production  director.  He  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  in  1949 
and  in  1958,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  became  president 
and  co-publisher. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Muhlen¬ 
berg  College  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  served  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Katharine  Egan 
.Miller,  and  a  son,  Peter  Miller, 
who  is  associated  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

LA.  Times  Writer 
Gets  Science  AwartI 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dr.  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf, 
science  editor  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times,  accepted  the  .American 
Chemical  Society’s  James  T. 
Grady  Award  ($1,000  and  a  gold 
medal)  here  April  10.  He  was 
cited  for  front  page  science 
news,  stories  and  his  column, 
“Atoms  and  Men.” 

Dr.  Bengelsdorf,  who  holds  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in 
oceanic  chemistry,  said  he  gave 
up  laboratory  work  and  teaching 
to  be  a  journalist  four  years  ago 
“to  be  on  the  front  lines  of  mass 
education.” 

MeClatcliy  Lecturer 

Stanford,  Calif. 

.Arnold  Toynbee,  British  his¬ 
torian  and  visiting  professor  of 
communications  at  Stanford 
University,  is  1967  Carlos  Mc- 
Clatchy  Memorial  Lecturer 
honoring  the  founder  and  first 
editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee.  The  lectures  were  set  for 


William  S.  Morris, 
Group  Chief,  Dies 

.Avgusta,  Ga. 

William  Shivers  Morris,  64, 
onetime  carrier  boy  for  the 
Augusta  Herald  who  became 
head  of  the  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion,  died  here  April  11. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.,  which  owns  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  the  Augusta  Herald, 
the  Savannah  Morning  News, 
the  Savannah  Evening  Press 
and  the  Athens  Banner-Herald. 
Two  sons,  William  S.  Morris 
3rd  and  Charles  Hill  Morris, 
are  the  principal  officers  of  the 
company. 

Morris  started  out  in  the 
banking  business  but  took  a  job 
in  1929  as  a  bookkeeper  at  the 
Chronicle  and  rose  rapidly.  He 
was  publisher  by  1935.  He  also 
w’as  active  in  Georgia  politics 
and  served  as  a  regent  of  the 
state’s  university  system. 

• 

Obituary 

Dwight  E.  (Deke)  Young, 
83,  retired  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald;  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  (1950);  April  10. 

*  *  * 

Roosevelt  Der  Tatevasion, 
54,  native  of  Armenia,  onetime 
steel  mill  worker,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Free  Press  Publications 
in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia; 
.April  6. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  O’Brien,  72,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  news¬ 
paperman  for  47  years;  former 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club;  April  10. 

*  «  « 

Charles  Kline,  57,  former 
.Associated  Press  correspondent 
and  bureau  manager,  London 
coriTspondent  for  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report;  March  27. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  H.  Reynolds,  promo- 
motion  copywriter  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune;  March  27. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Mvngie,  74,  retired 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Boston  Record  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser;  .April  1. 

*  ♦  * 

Eugene  F.  Brockhaven,  71, 
retired  editor  of  the  Pictorial 

Review  section  of  Hearst  News¬ 

papers;  previously  a  writer  for 
King  Features  Syndicate;  April 
11. 

*  *  « 

A.  K.  Walling,  70,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Oskaloosa 
(Iowa)  Herald;  April  6. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Clipping  Service 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


COLLECTIONS  OF  CLIPPINGS, 
mostly  from  matcazines.  {1.10  i^r 
dozen  clips.  Send  dime  for  list  of  topics 
antL'or  quarter  for  sample  clippinR. 
Resi^rch  Clipping  Service.  G632-23rd 
Ave.,  W.  Hyattsville,  Md.  20782. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

Newspaper  Brokers 


FLORIDA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
{22.'>M  price:  rapid  growth.  Write  cash 
first  letter :  requires  $80M  down,  rest 
financed.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


CULVER  (IND.)  WEEKLY  :  also  shop¬ 
ping  guide;  w/without  plant.  Contact 
John  Cleveland,  The  Culver  Press,  (AC 
219)  842-3377. 


WEEKLIE.S— Ga..  Fla.,  N.C.  (15.000 
dn.)  PUBLISHERS  SBHIVICE,  334 
Jefferson  Bidg.,  Greensboro,  NC.  27402. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  wo  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pieasant,  Mich.  48858 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91712 


R.  K.  T.  LAR.SON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa.  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  9.3001 


NEWSAPER  SALES-APPRAISAES 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGHMENT  CO.. 
INC. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29.301 

Newspaper  Consultants 


IOWA  WEEKLY  NEAR  COLLEGES, 
exclusive  county-seat  of  near  3.000 
population.  Price  $65M  with  $19M 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  SS, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


GREAT  LAKES  STATES  PAPERS 
(1)  Exclusive  weekly  near  St.  Louis. 
Gross  near  $80,000.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  29^  down.  (2)  Unopposed  county- 
seat  weekly.  $49,000  with  good  terms. 
(3)  Two  offset  weeklies,  job  shop. 
Gross  $270,000.  Only  $50,000  down.  (4) 
Top  suburban  (Chicago  weekly.  $80,000 
cash.  (5)  60%  of  small  daily — $160,000 
cash.  Others  available.  Write  fully  to: 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


WHY  SETTLE  FOR  MEDIOCRITY? 
Zone  5  weekly — a  real  bell  ringer ! 
Grossing  $97,000,  profitable.  Top  notch 
equipment,  valuable  building.  Terms 
to  qualified  man;  write  fully,  please 
DIAL,  1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  49001. 


PARTNERSHIP  BREAKING  UP. 
Must  sell  weekly  immediately.  First 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  3,500  paid 
circulation ;  California  growth  area. 
Box  617,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY, 
no  competition,  earning  man  and  wife 
team  over  $20,000.  Good  staff,  good 
plant :  letterpress ;  mild  climate.  Due  to 
family  emergency  offered  for  only  $15.- 
000  down.  Total  price  $75,000  plus  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  Only  modest  working 
capital  needed.  Hurry  for  this  one!  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  22.34  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California 
92806. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLIES.  1  or  2. 
preferably  in  adjoining  communities; 
or  small  chain,  wanted  by  principal. 
Box  612,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY  in  Zone  7, 
8,  or  9.  Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  BUYING  WEEKLY 
in  North  Dakota.  Send  full  details.  Box 
5.32,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROBLEMS? 

If  you  have  them  in 

•  design 

•  typography 

•  newsroom  operations 
write  WAYS  &  MEANS 

communications  consultants 
Box  526,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CONSULTANT  on  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  going  daily  in  competitive 
situation.  Can  make  appointment  in  ! 
New  York  Apr.  24-26.  Box  656.  Hklitor 
&  Publisher.  > 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Cold-Type  Classified  Method 

OUR  COLD-TYPE  SYSTEM  for  classi¬ 
fied  is  faster  than  hot-metal  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  looking  page — samples 
available.  We  use  metal  chases  with 
magnetic  mounting  strips — no  back 
lighting.  Strung  and  durable  and  tested 
for  nine  months.  Patent  Pending.  Gets 
rid  of  line-casting  mess  and  time-killing 
methods.  We  manufacture  chases  and 
can  share  know-how.  Write:  W.  J.  Mis- 
sett.  Box  80,  Cas|ier.  Wyoming  82601. 
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NEV^SPAPER  SERVICES 
I\eH'sp<iper~Job  Shop  Printing 


SAVE  10%  CANADIAN  PRINTER 
Larice  Montreal  publishing  Arm  has  35 
hours  press  time  available  on  lO-year-  : 
old  Goss  press,  capacity  160  tabloid  I 
pages.  Payable  in  Canadian  funds,  sav-  | 
inir  10%  on  exchange  rate  alone.  Reply  ' 
Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  I 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The  I 
Reoonler  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Roa<l.  ' 
Bei  nanisville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com-  ’ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
760-3900. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  i 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide  ' 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 

Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Tiurch  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsi)a|>er 
Turtles-  -$92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  8.35-1513 


LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  LinoAlm 
for  computer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning,  Purchasing  Mgr..  Trib¬ 
une.  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 


2  COMETS.  Blue  Streak  TTS,  elec. 
Excellent  condition — $5,500  ea. 

1  MODEL  31  J!f63000.  TTS,  elec.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition — $5,500. 

1  MODEL  30  4J56000,  Hydro-qu.id. 
elec..  8  fonts,  saw;  good  condition. 
$4,800. 

Immediate  delivery 
E.  G.  Lindner,  612  E.  12th  St., 

Los  Angeles,  California  90015. 


2  TTS  Standard  Perforators — $1,100 
ea.  E.xcellent  buy.  Teletypist  Service. 
152  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


Engraving  Equipment 

VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH.  Morlel  K  i 
1 81,  for  producing  b/w  and  color  en¬ 
gravings.  provision  for  4  screens  and 
line  work  (65  and  120  screen  heads  in- 
cludol)  completely  equipped,  operate 
220V,  60  cycle  3-phase  current  Write 
Jack  Ihalgen,  Box  13.30,  Cocoa,  Fla. 
32922. 


Maiiroom  Equipment 

CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVEYOR  —  Heavy  Duty  —  AC  — 
Approx.  70'  Complete. 


DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE  — 
AC  —  5  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  1960 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
40'  24’  Belt— 4/10'  Sections— AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  50'  30’ 
Belt — 1/12'  Sections — AC 


2— WIRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions  —AC 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


F.4IRCHILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver. 
Excellent  condition.  Purchased  1963. 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smithheld,  N.C. 
plant.  Reason  for  selling;  converted  to 
otfset.  Call  Smithheld  Herald  919 — 934- 
2176. 


LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Elquipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4 — Mtxlel  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3—  Mo<lel  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Mcxiel  31  Lintoypes  ITS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 
3 — Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 
1 — Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 
3— Monotyi*  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets— Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Pull  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  'Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 — Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 
2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

1-  -Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wo<Ht  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 


2  model  14  Linotypes:  1  mcxiel  8  Lino¬ 
type  (in  26,000  serial  group)  :  Ham¬ 
mond  Full-Page  Shaver:  6-column 
Hammond  Kaster;  Scott  8-column  Mat 
Roller;  44’  Acme  Cutter;  Hoe  Trim¬ 
mer-Saw;  Weasel  Router:  2  Steel-top 
im|K>8ing  tables,  7  foot  length;  3  G.E. 
Transformers.  All  e<iuipment  is  A.C. 

{  and  m  gool  shai>e.  Reasonable.  SVEA 
'  PLTB.  CO.,  311  Main  St..  W'orcester, 
Mass.  01608.  Ph. :  (l>efore  noontime) 
i  (AC  617)  753-7918. 


I  REASONABLY  PRICED 

1X)R  QUICK  SALE! 

I  Almost  new  Hoe  precision  flat  shaver  ; 

I  3'a  ton  gas-fired  Kemp  pot;  stereo 
I  saw;  Royal  Radial  arm  router ;  1-ton 
{  gas-fired  pot  with  thermostat;  full- 
page  casting  box ;  1  saw  trimmer  and 
.  other  nssortesi  smaller  equipment.  Must 
I  vacate  premises.  Write  or  call:  II 
Progresso.  155  Perry  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10014.  (AC  212)  YU  9-19t0. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8’  and  $.95  for  14’ — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


7  LTNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%’  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA'IES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


j  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%* 

I  4  Units  —  Color  Cylinder  —  Double 
Folder — AC  Drive — Excellent  Printer. 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Brackets  or 
will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 
now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724^^ 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
'  model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 

I  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%’  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

DUPLEX  24  page  2-to-l  Tubular  Frees 
complete  with  Tubular  Stereo  Equip- 
I  ment.  Available  June  1,  1967.  Mon 
i  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  278,  Monessen,  Penna.  15062. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4  FRIDEN  LC(7-S  JUSTOWRITERS 
for  sale.  Good  condition.  Available  at 
once.  Write  or  call  Norman  Rosenberg. 
Register  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50304. 


LINOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyboards,  grids  and  width  cards.  Box 
528.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCING  LIQUIDATION  SALE 
Printing  Machinery  &  Equipment 
Aivilable  immediately 


1  C&L  saw  trimmer,  Morrison  ...$  250 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  dryer,  29'/i!x23**>''  .  .$  350 

I  Router.  Nolan  Co.  #2519  . $  50 

1  Hammond  Glider  saw  . $  350 

1  C&G  saw,  Morrison,  #E  15-91, 

standard  model  . $  150 

18  Page  makeup  turtles,  ea . $  50 

I  Consolidated  Engra-a-plate 
65  screens  ( Klishograph) 
very  g<Mid  condition  . $1500 


Intertype  B  Serial  £.5046.  4  Molds,  3 
Magazines  with  extra  top  split  hand 
crank  for  changing  magazines;  also 
equipi>ed  with  'Teletyiiesetter  in  good 
condition  and  gas  |H>t.  Margach  fe^er. 
8 ',-7  pt.  Royal;  14  pt.  h'utura  medium 
with  Demi-Bold:  6  pt.  Regal  #2  with 
l)old  (some  sorts).  $2,700. 

Intertyiie  V  Serial  #22310.  4  molds,  gas 
pot.  'Teletyiiesetter  in  good  condition, 
Margach  fe^er.  8’5  pt.  Royal — $3,000. 
Intertype  A  Serial  #9503.  2  Magazines, 
handle  shift.  4  Molds,  with  Teletype¬ 
setter  in  good  condition.  G'as  pot.  Mar¬ 
gach  feeder.  8’^  pt.  Royal — $2,500. 

Intertype  G-4:  Serial  #18412,  4  Maga¬ 
zine  Mi.xer  for  72  and  90  Channel  Mag¬ 
azines  with  Gas  Pot.  Automatic  Quad- 
ding  and  Centering  Device,  Mohr  Saw, 
Margach  Feeder.  AC  Motor.  Machine 
has  18  pt.  :  1(1  pt.  stay  on  machine, 
top  split  for  5  Magazines. 

24  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  and  Oblique 
24  pt.  Bold  Vogue  with  Vogue  Light 
18  pt.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  Oblique 
10  pt.  Regal  with  Bold 
7  pt.  Regal  #2  and  Cairo  Bold  #2 
36  pt.  Gothic  No.  1.3 
36  pt.  Vogue  Bold  Condensed 
Also  .36  pt.  Gothic  #16  for  Hand 
Spiking  (Ik^s  not  run  in  machine). 
Lots  of  sorts,  etc. — $7,500. 

Tape  Puncher  (Fairchild)  No.  8193 — 
two  years  old— $1, SCO. 

THE  WILLISTON  HERALD 
Williston,  North  Dakota  58801 
Phone:  (AC  701)  572-2165 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
4  Units  —  16  pages  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


40  HP  TUBULAR  DRIVE 
Operates  Duplex  Tubular  20  pp.  press 
at  24M  pph.  Cline  Westinghouse  40  HP. 
main  drive  5  HP.  inch  motor,  open 
control  panel,  resistance  bank  now  in 
use.  Will  be  released  in  April  because 
of  expansion.  220-3  Phase.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice — name  price.  A  Stanford,  Milford 
Citizen,  117  Broad  St..  Milford,  Conn. 
06460.  (AC  203)  874-1691. 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22%"  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive — 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42n<l  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  "COLOR  CONVERTIILE" 

Unit  —  22%"  Page  Cutoff  iO’ 
Stagger,  lOO'/:"  Outside  Frame 
Measurements,  with  or  without 
HOE  Reel,  Autopaster  Culumnar 
Substructure.  Priced  as  delivered 
and  installed. 


HOE  "COLOR  HUMP" 
CYLINDERS 

for  HOE  Color  Convertible  or 
Arch-Type  Anti  Friction  44,000  to 
S2,000  p.p.h.  Equipment,  22%" 
Page  cutoff.  Priced  delivered  and 
installed. 

Contact:  Jerome  Feldman 
Summit  Hotel,  N.Y. 
during  A.N.F.A.  Meeting 

Newspaper  Equip.  Services,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Bo«  1144 — Sta.  A 
San  Mateo,  California  94403 


HOB  SIMPLEX— 22%’ 

24  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
;  Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 
—  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  — 
!  Chases  —  Turtles  —  Goss  45  W  Mat 
,  Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
;  Autoplnte  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
‘  Router.  Available  now. 
i  BE'N  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
:  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


j  48-PAGE  GOSS  6  deck  2  plates  wide 
I  24-PAGE  GOSS  3  deck  2  plates  wide 
:  AC  motor  drives.  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyor  system,  portable  quarter  folder 
'  can  be  userl  on  either  press. 

Complete  Stereo  equipment  including 
.  Fony  Autoplate.  Goss  45R  mat  roller. 
!  Located  Illinois 

j  Real  bargain,  all  or  part 

I  ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 

31-28  Queens  Boulevard. 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101 
'  (AC  212)  937-1166 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

I  .3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses— 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou- 
1  ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con- 
'  veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables— AC 
,  Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans- 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters— 
3  O)lor  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREX):  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

(  Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE;  Cottrell  Vanguard  15,  4- 
unit  web  off-set  press.  New  Oct.  1964. 
Excellent  condition,  many  extras.  Sell¬ 
ing  for  larger  press.  Available  mid¬ 
summer.  Contact  David  M.  Turner, 
The  Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


HOE  COLORMA'nC  PRESS 
;  1  Unit  22%’  with  Double  Folder,  Skip 
I  Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi- 
I  tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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I.OUIPMENT  MART 

1‘resses  &  Machinery 

32-PA(1K  GOSS  Straightline  rotary 
letterpress,  30M  per  hour.  Not  a 
broker.  Hox  C43,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wsrited 

OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRYREAD  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB 


duplex  press — 4  units,  4  pages 
wide,  double  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  100 
H.p.  General  Electric  drive.  Pony 
Autoplute  and  5-ton  furnace.  Will  sell 
as  units  or  complete. 

GOSS  PRESS — 4  Decks,  2  pages  wide. 
Balloon  Former,  %  fold,  60  H.P.  Cline 
Electric  drive.  23A"  cut-off. 

E.  Clow,  Production  Mgr., 

the  leader-post  UMITED 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 


DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
'/2  &  Va  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Stereotype  Equipment 
GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  —  AC 


.4cademic 

FAR  WESTERN  state  university  has 
fall  opening.  Professionally-oriented 
journalism  department  moving  into 
splendid  new  quarters.  Seeks  newsman 
with  MA,  some  teaching  exiierience. 
Ideal  climate  and  conditions.  Salary 
open.  Box  582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  STAFF  POSITIONS  in  public 
I  relations  at  an  Illinois  state-supi>orted 
'  university.  oi)en  September  1 :  associate 
I  editor,  publications ;  coordinator  of  spe¬ 
cial  news  services;  news  assistant.  Mas- 
I  ter’s  Degree  require<l.  Salary  from 
!  $800.01)  per  month.  Box  585,  ^itor  & 

;  Publisher. 


HOE  .MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 


4  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS— 22%" 
AC  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  MASTER 
POT  fee<ling  2—8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
with  all  appurtenances.  Will  Separate 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER —Factory  rebuilt — never  used 
-AC 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER  for  22%" — Register  Attach¬ 
ment — AC 


STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER— 22% " 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is”  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(Since  1910) 

(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
_ _ OX  7-4690 

LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS  —  CASH 
State  age  and  condition 
MAL-BER  Publications,  3610  Blair 
Ave.,  Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 

USED  FAIRCHILD  light  touch  perfor- 
stor,  unit  count.  Must  be  in  excellent 
wndition.  Phone  752-1681,  J.  W.  H. 
Sutherland.  New  Glasgow  News.  New 
Glugow.  Nova  Scotia.  Canada. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE  with 
to|)  rated  advertising  program  is  l(M)k< 
ing  for  young  inatructor  starting  Seiw 
tenil>ei*  1967.  Master's  degree  mini* 
mum.  Applicant  should  have  strong 
background  in  layout  production  and 
newspai>er  advertising.  Application 
shouhl  incliule  advertising  and/or 
teaching  exi>erience :  e<lucational  Iwick- 
ground.  Rank  will  l)e  based  uiM>n  total 
professional  (pialifications.  Write  Box 
610,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTTOR  for  na¬ 
tional  association.  Management  ability 
and  exiierience  in  publications  required. 
Responsilile  for  coordinating  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  production 
functions  of  monthly  journal  and  other 
publications.  Write:  Executive  Dir.. 
1438  S.  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  I.,ouis,  Mo. 
63104. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  able,  capable 
and  experienced.  Age  35-50.  West  Coast. 
Stiff  competition  I  Salary  commensurate 
plus  incentive.  Interview  possible  at 
ANPA  or  enroute.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Box  530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

A  unique  opportunity  for  the  right 
man,  age  3.5-45.  for  the  newly-create<l 
lOTsition  of  director  of  all  advertising  in 
one  of  the  great  newspaper  growth  op- 
imrtunities  on  the  east  coast. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  strong 
on  innovation,  possesses  creative  sales 
,  ideas,  and  has  the  leadership  qualities 
to  mold  a  g(Mxl  sales  staff  into  a  great 
one:  he  is  a  decision-maker  on  the  cor- 
IKjrnte  level. 

The  man  who  meets  these  qualifications 
can  commancl  a  salary  of  $20,000  plus 
bonuses  and  full  fringes.  Box  560, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  fast-growing  daily 
in  the  70's — Midwest  area.  Opportunity 
for  second  man  on  medium  paper  or 
manager  of  small  paper  to  move  ahead 
fast  on  paper  where  ability  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Write  fully.  Box  580,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  promo¬ 
tion-minded  circulation  manager  on 
rapidly-growing  6-day  a  week  daily  in 
Northern  Colo.  Good  salary,  irerman- 
ent,  fringe  benefits.  Full  direction  of 
department.  E.xcellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Loveland  Reporter-Herald,  450 
Cleveland  Ave.,  Loveland,  Colorado 
80537. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 
Prestige  tri-weekly  newspa|>er  chain, 
firmly  establisherl  in  one  of  the  nation's 
most  desirable  and  influential  suburban 
areas,  has  created  position  of  circula¬ 
tion  director  as  part  of  recent  e.xpan- 
sion  program. 

We  invite  applicants  seeking  a  profes¬ 
sional  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  dynamic  organization  na¬ 
tionally  recognizetl  for  leadership  and 
innovation  in  suburban  publishing. 
Applicant  must  have  record  of  proven 
success  in  newspaiier  circulation  and 
be  familiar  with  latest  methods,  trends 
in  field.  Director  will  work  with  top 
management  and  be  given  full  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  in  organization 
and  development  of  operation  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  circulation  of  top  quality 
newspaiiers. 

Modern  working  conditions — attractive 
fringe  benefits  including  profit-sharing. 
All  replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  to: 

Stuart  Paddock 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS 
P.O.  Box  277 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 


Composing  Room  Sales 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  Leading 
typesetting  machine  manufacturer  offers 
sales  position  in  Zone  2  for  man  with 
thorough  composing  room  background. 
Experience  in  hot  metal  taiie  oiieration 
and  phototypesetting  desirable.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  572,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
etiual  opixrrtunity  employer,  M&F. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN 

Experienced  ad  man  to  sell  aggressive 
accounts  in  Western  Iowa’s  fast  grow¬ 
ing  town.  Immediate  opening,  ^lary 
plus  commission.  Contact  Fred  Wil¬ 
liams,  Denison  Newspapers,  Denison, 
Iowa  61442.  Phone  712-263-2123. 


I  OPPORTLTNITY  KNOCKS!!— For  the 
salesman  who  is  good  at  layouts  and 
doesn’t  mind  working.  Incentive  plan. 
Growing  area.  Write:  Beacon  Publica¬ 
tions,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  FUTURE? 
Offset  daily  in  fastest  growing  area  in 
second  fastest  growing  county  in  state 
has  opportunity  for  competitive  minded 
go-getter.  Advancement  assured  for 
qualified  person  in  7-paper  chain.  Sell 
yourself  with  full  resume.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  P.O.  Box  1346,  Thousand  Oaks, 
California  91360. 


CALIIXJRNIA  CM — Must  lie  expert  in 
promoting  home  delivery  through  car¬ 
riers  an<l  dealers,  gou«l  organization 
man.  Complete  resume,  availability  and 
comiiensation.  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Bu.x  635,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN, 
experienced,  for  fastest-growing  sub¬ 
urban  daily  in  Northern  California. 
70,000  circulation,  excellent  reader  and 
advertiser  acceptance.  Send  resume  to 
Dick  Holst,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek,  California 
94596. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  management  Okla¬ 
homa  City  area  offset  weekly  newspa- 
|)er.  Ownership  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Must  l>e  exi>erlenced  in  news,  ad¬ 
vertising.  No  production  problems. 
Must  have  record  that  will  stand  in¬ 
vestigation.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  fully  to:  Box  567,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MAN,  approxi¬ 
mately  age  27-34.  for  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  Offset  6-M  daily.  Strong  on 
civic  activities.  Bulk  of  duties  include 
advertising  sales  and  direction  of  ads 
desk.  L<K-ated  in  Northern  Minnesota. 
Stock  will  lie  offered  after  proven  abil¬ 
ity  and  results.  Company  owning  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  heade<i  by  aggressive 
young  (age  29)  lioss  w)io  is  going 
idaces.  0|)ening  new  plant  soon.  Write 
Box  628.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Prize- 
i  winning  unopposed  small  offset  daily 
neerls  experienced,  young  circulation 
manager.  Good  salary  and  benefits  with 
bonus  for  results.  No  drifters,  please. 
Seek  family  man  who  is  a  hard  driver 
with  tact.  Nice  town,  built  around  lake, 
growing  community.  Write  News-Sun, 
Kendallville,  Ind.  46755. 


'  ASSISTANT  CM  —Chicago  weekly  seeks 
,  man  with  circulation  know-how.  Many 
I  tienefits.  Suburbanite  Economist.  9818  S. 
,  V/estern  Ave.,  Evergreen  Pk.,  Illinois 
I  60642. 


(Computer  Programmer 

EDP  PROGRAMMER 

Chart  Area  2 

Outstanding  opportunity 
for  growth  with  major  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Must  have  a  minimum  of  2 
to  3  years  experience  in 
1440  programming  with 
Autocoder.  Disk-Orienta¬ 
tion.  Experience  must  be 
diversified  with  wide  appli¬ 
cation  in  newspaper  fields. 

College  degree  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  programs. 
Send  resume  or  letter  of 
application  to 

Box  616 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SALES  PROMO-nON  MANAGER  for 
fastest-growing  daily  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
a  lot  of  drive,  enthusiasm,  full  of  ideas, 
promotion  minded,  and  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  sales  presentations.  G<^  salary  and 
bonus.  Send  resume  to  Dick  Hoist, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Walnut  Creek,  California  94596. 

WE  NEED  EXPERIENCED  PERSON 
for  Ad  Director  who  would  also  serve  as 
Retail  Ad  Manager  for  major  morning¬ 
evening  new8pai)er  combination  in 
Southeastern  state.  Supervise  about  30 
employees,  including  Classified  and  Na¬ 
tional  Ad  Managers.  Position  available 
May  1,  1967.  Reply  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTLSING  DIRECTOR 
During  ANPA  Week  this  newspaper 
will  endeavor  to  hire  its  Advertising 
Director.  This  is  an  opportunity  not  too 
often  found  where  the  right  man  will 
fit  into  an  enduring  slot  with  some  of 
the  industry’s  top  ilepartment  man¬ 
agers. 

He  must  l>e  a  strong  motivator,  a  good 
leader,  excellent  planner  and  fore¬ 
caster:  creative  enough  to  lead  an  al¬ 
ready  strong  sales  staff  to  higher  levels 
of  pixxluction.  The  newspai)er  itself  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive,  innovating  publications  in  the 
field,  never  hesitating  to  adopt  new 
ideas  and  methods,  always  challenging 
its  |)er8onnel  to  better. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  may  not 
necessarily  be  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper :  be  may  not 
be  connecte«l  with  any  newspaper,  but 
if  he  has  the  attributes  we  describe, 
we’re  looking  forward  to  an  interview. 
Please  contact  Forrest  Noble.  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith.  Inc.,  7.50  Third  Ave..  New 
j  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (AC  212)  YU  6-4433. 

j  ABOVE-AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
i  AVAILABLE  for  experienced  Retail 
i  Display  Salesman  to  supplement  young, 

,  fast-moving  staff  on  23-M  daily  in 
Southern  Minn.  College  community. 

I  All  usual  fringe  benefits  plus  liberal 
I  incentive  plan.  Write  or  call :  G.  Week- 
man.  Advtg.  Dir..  FREE  PRESS  CO., 

I  Mankato.  Minn.  .56001. 

I  COMB  WEST,  YOLTNG  MAN! 
j  Prize-winning,  employe-owne<l  daily 
near  San  Francisco  will  offer  top  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  experiencetl,  aggressive. 
I  and  creative  young  advertising  sales- 
j  man.  Write:  Jim  Thorburn,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Times.  P.O.  Box 
300.  Palo  Alto,  California  94.302. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adrertising 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  Metropolitan  combination  paper  in 
Midwest.  Interested  in  General  Ad 
Manager  on  smaller  paper  or  Assistant 
Manager  presently  on  larger  paper. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Bo.k  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGEUt 
with  ad  director  potential.  Fast-grow¬ 
ing  market.  Contact:  General  Mgr.. 
Hammond  (La.  70401)  Star. 

RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT 
Grocery,  Department  Store  and  retail 
ex|>erience;  classified  helpful.  Must 
have  acumen  and  energy  to  suit  highly 
competitive  situation  in  California. 
Resume,  compensation  expected  and 
availability  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  SEEKS 
Retail  Ad  salesman  with  working 
knowledge  of  food  accounts.  This  is  an 
immediate  opportunity  in  the  $8000- 
$9000  range  for  the  right  parson  with 
some  experience  and  lots  of  potential. 
Write  details  to  Personnel  Director, 
The  Washington  Post,  1515  L  St., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

TIRED  OF  NEW  YORK? 

(or  wherever  yoH  are  now  working) 
Leading  Eastern  metropolitan  paper 
needs  ambitious  salesman  to  sell  and 
expedite  Roto  magazine  space  and  Roto 
inserts.  Knowledge  of  Roto  printing 
and/or  newspaper  advertising  desir¬ 
able.  Write  for  interview  during  ANPA 
Week  or  later.  Box  654,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  Ad  Manager.  Start 
immediately.  Good  starting  salary  with 
room  for  quick  advancement.  All 
fringes.  A-1  city.  Circulation  7,476 
daily.  Best  city  in  the  Midwest.  Write 
Don  Wallis,  The  Madison  (Courier, 
Madison,  Ind.  47250. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER 

COPYWRITER 

Advertising  and  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  large  Atlanta,  Ga.,  corpor¬ 
ation  wants  an  experienced  reporter 
and  a  copywriter,  112-30,  with  jour¬ 
nalism  d^rees.  Good  future.  Challeng¬ 
ing  and  interesting  work.  Imagination, 
capabriity  for  hard  work,  accuracy  and 
good  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
are  requisites.  Box  468,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEARING  RETIREMENT  AGE?  But 
still  in  good  health  and  want  to  stay 
serai-active?  Prestige  job  as  editor  of 
weekly — town  of  6,000  in  S.W.  Florida. 
Only  part  week’s  work.  Pay  maximum 
allowed  by  Social  Security.  Good  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  golfing  area.  Box  542, 
Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  administrator. 
Duties  include  writer  contact.  MMS 
editor,  and  photo  selection.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Phone  AC  212 
MU  7-1690,  Ext.  33,  Custom  Book,  Inc. 

REPORTER,  experienced — aggressive — 
wanted  for  general  assignment  work  on 
The  Miami  News.  Above-average  pay, 
good  working  conditions,  fringe  bene- 
fiU.  Send  full  details  to  C.  Edward 
Pierce,  Managing  Editor,  I  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33153. 

BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
Exiierienced  editorial  staffer  for  na¬ 
tional  publication  to  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers.  Must  have  degree  in  engineering 
or  science  and  proven  ability  in  writ¬ 
ing,  magazine  production.  Midwest.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  604,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  + 

Sunday  newspaper  offers  opportunity 
for  person  with  the  ability  to  assume 
resix>nsibility  of  city  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  direct  staff  and  be  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive  for  feature  material.  Zone  2 
college  community.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  and  experience<l  I  ^  “  ruuusue.. 

reporter  for  20,000  PM  newspaper  in  i  ‘ 

Area  5.  These  two  openings  present,  to  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  needed  to 
the  conservative-minded,  an  opportun-  |  get  out  Mexican  border  paiter.  Apply : 
ity  for  advancement.  Our  staff  is  aware  |  Managing  Elditor,  Valley  Morning  Star, 
of  these  openings.  Box  545,  Editor  &  ^  Harlingen,  Tex.  78550. 

Publisher.  _ _ _  _  _ 

I  E’lSH,  HUNT,  SKI  :  recreation  wonder- 
COPYREADER — Thriving  60,000  a.m.  j  land.  Reporter/sports  relief:  some  ex¬ 
in  east  coast  resort  area  needs  profes-  |  iierience.  Airmail :  Executive  Editor, 
sional.  Willing  to  train  bright  young  '  Montana  Standard,  Butte.  Montana 
man.  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher.  .  59701. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


HELP  \i'.4NTED 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
by  10.000  Florida  Bast  (3oast  daily. 
Write  detailing  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MALE  REPORTER  for  City-Court- 
house  beat.  Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin.  III.  61554. 

MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Audio-tape  publication.  Good 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for 
energetic  and  imaginative  science- 
oriented  writer.  Box  577,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EIDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
Active  man,  versed  in  writing  funda¬ 
mentals,  will  bring  good  income  and 
opportunity.  Box  603,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  Vir¬ 
ginia  16,000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  news  bureau  in  small 
city — Zone  1 — working  for  state  news¬ 
papers.  Some  experience  or  college.  Car, 
camera,  ability,  aggressiveness,  self- 
reliance,  all  essential.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write  resume  to  Box  584,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THREE  REPORTERS 
Major  N.Y.  State  PM  needs  three  men 
with  solid  professional  experience  for 
cityside  staff.  We’ll  make  the  move 
worthwhile.  Box  564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  desiring  to  become  city 
e<litor  needc<l  by  small  daily.  Strong 
local  news,  sports.  Prefer  J-grad.  Ap¬ 
ply:  Mgr..  Russell  News.  Russell,  Kans. 
67665. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

SPORTS  OPPOR’TUNITY 
Northwest  daily  with  highest  standards 
nee<ls  live-wire  editor  to  cover  activity 
in  hotbed  of  worts.  Excellent  hunting, 
fishing,  pro  baseball,  college  sports, 
fine  prep  teams  and  excellent  climate. 

’  This  is  one-man  operation  to  challenge 
.  young  man  with  some  experience  or 
college  grad  with  outstanding  ability. 
Rapid  advancement  potential.  Must  pro- 
!  dure  quality  page.  Box  566,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

!  WIRE  EDITOR — Nee<l  fast,  accurate 
I  man  with  good  judgment — sense  of  hu- 
j  mor — and  respect  for  pictures,  to  take 
charge  of  all  wire  and  photo  fax  ma¬ 
terial  for  Midwestern  p.m.  daily  in  a 
lively  50,000  city.  05py  desk,  makeup 
I  exiwrience  essential.  Would  consider 
desk  man  looking  to  move  up.  ^x  605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Leading  publication  in  the 
financial  field  is  seeking  a 
top-notch  editor  with  a 
solid  background  in  finan. 
cial  writing  and  editing. 
Magazine  experience  desir¬ 
able  but  not  a  prerequisite, 
Box  646,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLICATIONS  ASSOCIATE  for  edi- 
torial  work  with  local  government  re¬ 
search  association.  Should  have  1  or  2 
years’  city  hall  reporting  exper  ence: 
bachelor’s  degree  required :  prefer  1 
year  graduate  work  in  social  sciences. 
Will  plan  and  edit  Municipal  Year 
Book,  the  authorative  source  of  activi¬ 
ties,  trends,  and  statistical  data  on  U.S. 
cities.  Will  also  edit  and  prepare  bro¬ 
chures,  texts,  and  monographs  relating 
to  municipal  government.  Salary  $8,000 
to  $8,500  depending  on  qualifications. 
David  S.  Arnold,  Assistant  Director, 
International  City  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  1313  Elast  60th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60637. 

SPORTS  WRI’TER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits: 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Elditor  &  Pub- 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  Protestant  desk 
of  inter- religious  news  service  head¬ 
quartered  in  N.Y.C.  Daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service  experience  preferable. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  595,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

CTTY  EDITOR  OR  REPOR’TER  who 
can  be  trained  for  that  position;  after¬ 
noon  paper  15,000  circulation;  popula- 
lation  25,000.  GazeHe,  Sterling,  III. 
61081. 

COMPETENT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  9-M  daily.  Cent.  N.Y.  State.  Box 
645,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDI’TORS — Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  has  openings  for  copy 
editors.  Solid  exi>eTience  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  required.  No  reporters,  PRs 
or  beginners.  Starting  salary  $148  per 
week  plus  housing  allowance.  ’Trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  Japan  paid,  in¬ 
cluding  family.  Insurance,  retiremenL 
other  benefits.  Applicants  will  be  in¬ 
terviewed  in  U.S.  Write  airmail  fully 
to;  Personnel  Chief,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco  96503. 


COPY  HEADERS 
REPORTEaiS 
SPORTS  WRI’PEHIS 
We’re  expanding  our  staff  to  meet  the 
derr.ands  of  a  growing  market  in  Zone 
2.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  spot  where 
op|)ortunity  beckons — where  pay  and 
fringes  are  good — drop  us  a  line  and 
we’ll  set  up  a  personal  interview  at 
our  expense.  Address;  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Box  636,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Well-established  Catholic  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  9  seeks  news  editor-re¬ 
porter  with  ability  to  use  a  camera. 
Experienced  man  with  a  good  news 
writing  background  is  needed;  some 
editing  experience  required.  Elxcellent 
working  conditions.  Pay  scale  compar¬ 
able  to  the  secular  press,  ^nd  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Box  644,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS 


Nationally  recognized  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper 
has  immediate  openings.  We 
operate  separate  national, 
foreign,  and  regional  deslis, 
giving  a  copy  editor  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  edit,  not  merely 
mark  paragraphs. 

We  prefer  college  graduates 
with  two  or  more  years  of 
experience.  Excellent  working 
climate  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 

If  interested  in  lively,  intel¬ 
ligent  nev/spapering,  write 
Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR-SOUTHERN  CALIF. 
Business  publication.  Some  familiarity 
with  Transportation  Industry  prefer¬ 
able  Ooix*  opi)ortunity  for  right  man. 
SUrting  salary  open.  Write  giving  de- 
tai's  of  education,  experience,  to  Box 
630  Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  Deskman-Copyreader 
who  can  help  beef  up  expanding  desk 
of  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
daily.  Pleasant  working  conditions  in 
new  plant:  employe  benefits.  Write: 
Managing  Editor.  The  News.  Port 
Arthur.  Texas  77640. _ 


reporter,  experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
Top-notch  N.J.  daily.  Write  or  'phone: 
H  Rodney  Luery.  The  Daily  Home 
News  P.O.  Box  561,  New  Brunswick. 
N.J.  08903.  (AC  201)  545-4000. _ 


reporter  who  can  earn  quick  ad¬ 
vancement  with  36.000  circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  attractive  Midwest 
community.  Good  pay  and  fringes. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  local  news.  Also 
need  experienced  deskman;  good  hours, 
opportunity.  Box  632.  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


reporter  with  ideas — Small  but 
enterprising  New  England  daily  needs 
experienced,  well-educated  man  as  top 
reporter  on  20-man  news  staff.  (Chal¬ 
lenging  assignments — good  pay— oppor¬ 
tunity  for  independent  work.  Box  660. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


retired  shirt-sleeved  editor,  anxious 
to  get  back  into  the  fold  and  wants  to 
augment  his  income  I  We  want  to  en¬ 
large  our  5-6-man  staff  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  solid  executive  editor, 
experienced  in  writing,  directing  and 
supervising  staff.  Pull  cooperation. 
Area  1.  Small  daily  circulation.  Send 
full  details:  age.  ^ary  requirements 
in  letter.  Available  ANPA  week  for 
personal  interview.  Box  625,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEK  CREATIVE  EDITOR 
for  5-day  offset  paper 
(Contact:  (^neral  Manager 
HAMMOND  (LA.)  STAR 


SPORTS  WRITEK-DESKMAN  with 
one  or  two  years  experience,  capable 
of  handling  nightside  desk  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  offbeat  features. 
Strong  high  school  coverage,  with  col¬ 
lege  football  just  around  the  corner. 
To  join  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  that 
is  winning  more  awards  than  any 
other  daily  in  Tennessee,  contact 
Sports  Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
limes-News. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Sports  writer  for  alert  15,000  daily 
soon  converting  to  offset.  Beautiful, 
smogless  community  IS-miles  from 
ocean.  Contact:  Ronald  Kenney.  Times- 
Advocate,  Escondido,  Calif.  92025.  (AC 
714)  745-6611. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  to  fill  vacancy 
on  4-man  8|K>rts  staff.  J-school  grad  or 
equivalent  degree.  Will  consider  recent 
grad  or  June  '67  graduate.  Good  pay 
and  fringes.  Write  or  'phone:  Bert 
Lindenfeld,  Managing  Editor.  The 
News-Palladium  &  Herald  Press,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  49022.  (AC  616) 
925-0022. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Immediate  opening  for  bright,  talented 
reporter  on  suburban  staff  of  New 
York  State's  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
We're  looking  for  a  young  man  with  a 
college  degree  and  at  least  two  years 
experience.  Excellent  oiH>ortunity  for  a 
reporter  now  on  a  smaller  paper  and 
ready  to  move  up.  Should  have  car. 
Send  complete  resume,  sample  clii>- 
pings,  to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Knockerbocker  News. 
24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Morning 
Record,  Meriden.  Conn.,  needs  experi¬ 
enced  desk  man  to  handle  AP  wire. 
40-hour  week — good  salary,  fringe 
benefits — friendly  community.  Write  or 
'phone  Publisher  or  Editor. 


WE  WANT  THE  BEST 
One  of  America's  outstanding  dailies, 
80,000  circulation,  has  two  openings: 
For  copy  editor  with  flair  for  sparkling 
heads  and  reporter  with  love  and  re¬ 
spect  for  words,  both  with  devotion  to 
accuracy.  Elxcellent  employe  benefits 
and  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Evening  Press  and  Sun¬ 
day  Press,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13902. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  afternoon  paper  15,- 
000  circulation ;  ixipulation  25,000. 
Gazette.  Sterling,  HI.  61081. 


WOME'N'S  E5DITOR  for  lively,  de¬ 
manding  a.m.  in  growing  area — BI&P 
Zone  2.  Must  know  makeup,  news  han¬ 
dling,  and  be  able  to  direct  staff.  37^ 
hour  week,  all  fringes.  Box  634,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN 
for  a.m.  in  excellent  growing  State 
Capital  area.  Unusual  chance  to  work 
in  stimulating  environment  that  will 
tax  your  creativity  and  initiative. 
Fringe  benefits — 37%  hour  week  PLUS. 
Send  full  resume,  samples  of  work,  to 
Box  608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Managing 

I  EDITOR... 

• 

S  Excellent  opportunity  with  new  international 

•  publishing  division  of  large  corporation. 

• 

•  A  knowledge  of  advertising,  marketing  and 

•  world  business  is  required,  along  with  some 

•  prfxluction  knowledge. 

•  Fine  potential  to  grow  with  this  new,  dynamic 

•  unit.  Starting  salary  commensurate  with  back- 

•  ground  and  experience.  Excellent  N.Y.C.  lo- 

•  cation. 

• 

• 

•  Please  forward  two  resumes,  samples  of 

•  your  best  writing,  and  salary  requirement. 

• 

•  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employor 

Box  61 19  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 


We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’ 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 

WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 

HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 

You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  please  write  to;  M.  T.  McMahon, 

Dept.  545-D2S,  IBM  Corporation,  2651  Strang 
Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  10598 


IBM 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Illillllltl? 


HE1J|  Vt  A>p:i) 

Operator  s-Machinists 


HELP  VANTED 

Operator  s-Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 

Operator  s-Machinists 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


INTERTYPE  straight  matter  and  6  pt. 
operator.  Must  set  at  least  galley  and  a 
half  clean  per  hour.  Night  shift.  Live 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  A1  Kiste 
ler.  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 

. . . 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


ELEKTRON  MACHINIST,  fully  quali- 
fieti,  needed  with  experience  on  Fair-  I 
child  TOU-70*8  and  Fairchild  perfor-  | 
ators.  Will  pay  well  above  scale  to  | 
machinist  with  these  qualifications.  Box 
452.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  Name - - - - - 

B  Address - - 

I  City^ — - - - - 

I  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - - 

B  Classification - 

I  Copy - - - 


■ 


s  □  AMigit  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  g 

B  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 

B  Mail  to:  § 

I  EDITOR  a  PUILISHER  •  SSO  Third  Avan*  •  N*w  York.  N*w  York  10022  % 

wiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiffiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


KENUO  DARKROOM  OPERATOR,  ex- 
I>erienced.  Primarily  newspaper  page 
work  averaging  aiwut  75  pages  per  I 
■  week  for  group  of  five  weekly  papers  I 
and  shop.  Knowledge  or  ex|>erience  on  | 
following  desirable  but  not  essential:  I 
'  3-unit  Vanguard  offset  web  press  both  , 
offset  and  letterpress,  job  presses,  ad  I 
paste-up  and  Linoty|>e.  Permanent  job. 
Health  and  hospital  insurance  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  life  insurance  on 
employee  paid  by  employer.  Open  shop. 
Salary  depends  on  exi>erience,  but  $110 
is  our  minimum  for  less  than  journey¬ 
men.  Agricultural  community  of  7,000. 
Good  hunting,  fishing;  dry  four  season 
climate  in  irrigated  area  of  Central  | 
I  Washington.  Salt  water  fishing  and  ski-  i 
ing  within  3-hour  drive.  Write  in  full.  I 
'  Virgil  Hillyer.  Sunnyside  Sun,  P.O. 
Box  689,  Sunnyside,  W'ash.  98944. 


MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR,  knowledge 
TTS  desired.  Union,  or  eligible.  Goixl 
opportunity  for  right  man.  J.M.C.  Ptg. 
Corp.,  445  Northern  Blvd..  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.  11020.  (AC  616)  Hunter  7-8300. 


Photocomposition 


LINOFILM  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

j  Young  or  near  middle  age  man  with 
'  complete  tanofilm  systems  background. 
Take  charge  of  coordinating  Linofilm 
installations  in  group  of  newspapers  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Write  ex- 
j  perience  to  Box  502,  EWitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


LINOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
young,  capable,  married  preferred,  to 
settle  in  Denver  in  one  of  nation's  fore¬ 
most  computerized  photocomposition 
ot)erations.  Wage  to  attract  competent 
man.  Write  or  wire  Personnel  Director, 
Denver  Catholic  Register,  Denver,  ^lo. 
80201. 


Photography 


HOW  ARE  YOU  ON  COLOR?  55.000 
Midwest  daily-Sunday  with  goal  of  daily 
color  needs  self-starter  on  4-man  photo 
team.  Tell  all,  including  salary  needs, 
first  letter.  Interview  our  expense.  Gene 
Thorne,  Managing  Ed.,  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier. 


MANY  PAPERS  TALK  about  using 
I  photos  well  .  .  .  WE  DO !  If  you  are 
I  perceptive,  creative,  short  on  experience 
but  long  on  ambition,  send  contacts 
and/or  clips  with  resume  to:  Photo 
Eklitor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register, 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  fast- 
pare  Florida  daily  with  a  great  im¬ 
agination  for  coming  up  with  features 
on  his  own  between  shooting  plenty  of 
spot  news,  women’s  news,  sports  and 
magazine  assignments.  Send  resume 
and  twenty  8  x  10  samples.  Box  674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  4-yeBr-old  3  unit  Vanguard. 
Prints  five  weekly  papers  plus  shopper 
primarily — total  about  75  pages  in  eight 
runs.  Camera  and  plate  knowledge  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential;  same  with  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  job  presses,  as  well 
as  ad  paste-up  and  Linotype.  Perma¬ 
nent  job.  Health  and  hospital  insurance 
for  you  and  your  family,  and  life  in¬ 
surance  on  employee  paid  by  employer. 
Oi>en  shop.  Salary  depends  on  experi¬ 
ence,  but  $110  is  our  minimum  for  less 
than  journeymen.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munity  of  7.000.  Good  hunting,  fishing; 
dry  four  season  climate  in  irrigated 
area  of  Central  Washington.  Salt  water 
fishing  and  skiing  within  3-hour  drive. 
Write  in  full.  Virgil  Hillyer.  Sunny¬ 
side  Sun,  P.O.  Box  689,  Sunnyside, 
Wash.  98944. 


COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper, 
days — steady  situation — 37%  hour 

week.  New  modem  plant — good  equip¬ 
ment.  Cali  (AC  217)  S62-6252  or  write 
I  to  Press  Room  Foreman.  The  News- 
1  Gazette,  Champaign,  HI,  61820. 


NEED  PRINTER-PRESSMAN  for  s. 
weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publiih. 
ers,  Inc.,  Knox,  Indiana  46534  Phon. 
(AC  219)  772-2101. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA:  Need  all-round 
#1  man  for  weekly  and  conimereitl 
shop,  and/or  good  lino  operator  or 
stone  man.  16-page  Hoe  press.  Howard 
Cooi>er,  Box  678,  Green  Cove  .Sprinn 
Fla.  32043. 


COUNTRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 
work.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 
County  Newt,  Usseo,  Wise.,  54758. 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offaet;  some  letterprtas. 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in  ! 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent 
Courier,  Gibrcn  City,  Illinois  60936.  I 


Production 


Composing  Room 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

Skilled  in  computer  opera¬ 
tion.  Familiarity  with  cold- 
type  operation  desirable,  as 
this  Zone  2  newspaper  plans 
to  use  this  type  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Salary  open  but  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  best  In  In¬ 
dustry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  appli¬ 
cation  in  confidence  to  Box 
333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Seeking 
Production  Manager  for  28,000  daily 
newspaper  that  will  soon  install  (lou 
Metro  Offset  and  make  conversion  to 
photo  composition.  Need  man  with 
newspaper  background  who  understand! 
new  processes,  would  enjoy  settling  in 
smaller  community,  and  working  with 
young,  aggressive  staff  to  produce  s 
high-quality  product.  Great  challenge, 
excellent  salary  and  benefits,  and  idnl 
conditions  in  new  building  under  con¬ 
struction.  Apply  by  letter  only  giving 
complete  details  of  your  qualification! 
to  M.  W,  Johnston,  Janesville  GAZ¬ 
ETTE,  Janesville,  Wisconsin  53545, 


Public  Relations 

VERSATILE  COMMUNICATOR.  ^1 
phases  PR,  for  Girl  Scout  (Council. 
Zone  2.  News  background  helpful.  Got^ 
salary,  future,  training.  Box  534,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PR  DIRECTOR  for  an  «• 
panding  New  York  State  four-yesr  lib 
eral  arts  college  to  assist  the  Public 
Relations  Director  in  the  editing  ino 
designing  of  publications  and  publlcitT 
materials.  College  degree,  writing  ft- 
cility,  familiarity  with  printing  meth¬ 
ods,  layout  and  design  and  professionil 
experience  required.  Attractive  ial»rT 
base  to  thoroughly  qualified  and  civs- 
tive  man.  Send  full  resume  and  sample! 
of  best  work  (returned  if  requested)  to 
Box  568.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  (CHICAGO-SUBURBAN  com¬ 
pany  needs  man  24  to  30  with  news¬ 
paper  experience  for  public  relation! 
staff.  Wide  variety  of  responsibiliW 
including  editing  of  company  publics 
tions,  other  editorial  functions  sM 
press  contact.  Some  travel.  Muit  be 
ready  to  charge  with  young,  aggrewiw 
four-man  staff  in  interesting,  competi¬ 
tive  business.  Journalism  degrte  pm- 
ferred  but  ability  to  write  quality  nu- 
terial  most  important.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  progressive  company,  num- 
laer  one  in  its  field.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  requirement!, 
to:  Box  620,  Editor  &  PubliBher. 
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situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  j 

Display  Advertising  | 

1  Editorial  1 

j  Pressmen-Stereotypers 

MA  SB:EK?!  college  job.  Expen-  i  HIGHLY-PRODUCTIVE  SALB^MAN 

ence  in  p  r..  daily  (reiwrtinir  e<litinff.  workinjf  for  progressive,  metropolitan 

rAoto).  ^27,  E<litor  &  Publisher,  daily- -younpr,  creative,  ambitious — de- 

^  sires  position  on  daily  with  circulation 

- - — - -  of  2('0.000>plu8.  or  ad  aKency.  Box  629, 

iMltninS&iraiirt*  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iilministratii'e 


EXECUTIVE  ON  THE  MOVE! 

Present  oix-rator  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  publishing  group  is  interested  in 
resssociation  with  the  owner  of  a  siz-  ] 
able  publishing  firm  or  group.  This  man  i 
I,  knowledgeable,  experienced  and  repu¬ 
table.  Well  known  and  respecterl 
throughout  the  industry.  A  man  of  ac-  | 
tion  and  decision.  He  can  be  of  unesti-  i 
matabla  value  in  the  progress  and  profit 
of  your  properties.  Utmost  discretion  i 
will  be  used  in  effecting  direct  com-  i 
munication  when  desired.  Will  be  at 
ANPA.  Please  address  your  Inquiry 
with  confidence  to:  Box  SIS,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

general  management,  circula¬ 
tion.  advertising.  Years  of  experience. 
Go^  organizer — can  obtain  the  beat  in 
people.  If  you  want  a  man  to  take  ; 
charge,  or  one  to  share  the  load.  I  can  , 
wear  either  hat.  Plenty  of  fire— no  fear  j 
of  competition.  Seeking  opportunity  in  i 
Zone  8  or  9.  Presently  employed.  Box  , 
547.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT  —  Young 
man  with  experience  in  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  production,  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Has  owner!  and  edited 
weekly:  B.S.-M.S.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  in  New  York  throughout  April. 
Box  583,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

GENBHIAL  MANAGER  desires  per¬ 
manent  position,  anywhere;  12  years 
in  field.  Practical  experience  in  all 
phases  of  oiieration:  3  years  as  man¬ 
ager  of  multi-weekly  business.  35, 
family,  college.  Interested  in  eventual 
stock  arrangement.  Box  G18,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  MEXICO  EX-PUBLISHER,  daily 
and  weekly-  25  years'  experience — de¬ 
sires  location  vest  of  Missouri.  51, 
sober:  knows  all  departments.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write:  The  Herald.  Box  231,  ; 
Tipp  City.  Ohio  45371.  1 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
CONSULTANT 

Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  Experienced  ALL  departments, 
weeklies,  metropolitan:  and  chain  Gen¬ 
eral  Management.  Served  as  publisher, 
assistant  publisher,  general  manager 
and  consultant  U.  S.  and  Europe. 
Especially  strong:  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion,  labor  neirotiations. 
C[)n\'erte<l  $250,000  loser.  Cut  costs, 
increase*!  advertising  and  circulation 
sot}..  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert  technical 
mechanical  know-how.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  657.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ArtUtg-Cartoonistf 


EXPERIENCED  INDIAN  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  writer — with  international 
connections — seeks  immediate  .iob  on 
sny  American  daily,  minimum  for  two 
rears'  period.  Reply  by  air-mail  to;  A. 
N.  Bhat.  3/34  F.  Narayan  Nivas.  P.V. 
Road.  Parel,  Bombay.  12,  India. 


SEASONED  PROFESSIONAL  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  wants  part-time  writing¬ 
editing  in  D.C.-Baltimore  area.  Box  I 
503,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WRITER  of  thoughtful,  persuasive  edi-  i 
torials  seeks  position  on  liberal  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  7.  8  or  9.  Box  539,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  TRADE  MAGAZINE— news¬ 
paper  background—  seeks  growth  posi¬ 
tion  Areas  1  or  2.  P.O.  Box  2614,  New  ' 
York.  N.Y.  10001.  j 

FARM.  CONSERVATION.  outdoor  i 
sports,  natural  resources  editor-writer- 
photographer.  Now  situated  in  northern 
plains  region.  Prefer  west.  Box  598. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINISHED  MILITARY  —  B.A.  College  I 
experience  in  reijorting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Prefer  daily.  James  Fienup.  1152 
Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63137.  (AC 
816)  UN  7-6059. 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN  seeks  enlarged  op¬ 
portunity.  Fifteen  years'  experience  60.-  1 
000  circulation  p.m.  daily.  Modern  file 
system.  Box  573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR  —  ordained  min¬ 
ister  with  successful  feature  writing  ex-  , 
perienco  for  major  newspapers  would 
like  to  locate  In  Northeast.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  creative,  and  deisendable.  Rev. 
Oscar  Wilsen.  310  E.  Plum  Street,  Way- 
land.  Mich.  49348. 

REPORTER-REGIONAL  EDITOR  seeks 
opportunity  for  challenging,  developing 
new  regional  or  specialty  areas.  Three 
years  with  medium  daily.  J-degree.  Box 
589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  on 
goo<I  metro  daily  wants  move  to  West 
or  Midwest.  Interests*!  in  top  job  on 
smaller  daily.  Box  638.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR.  15 
years’  all-around  newsroom  experience. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  613.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  major  daily. 
see'KS  similar  top  job  minus  commuting, 
metro  smog.  On  conservative  side, 
sense  of  humor,  clear  style.  Good 
schools  a  must.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  city-county  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  26.  for  7.000  p.m.  daily, 
wants  managing  e*litorshlp  with  soli*! 
weekly.  Desk  an*l  e*litorial  page  back¬ 
ground.  Business  degree,  graduate 
work.  an<l  substantial  investment  capi¬ 
tal  available  for  right  paper.  Box  637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  job 
with  Zone  8.  9  daily.  Ten  years'  city 
editor  with  15,000  Midwest  daily  after 
7  years  sports  e*litor.  Will  go  West  for 
$180,  opportunitv.  Veteran,  marrie*!. 
Box  621,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

JUNE  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  needs  chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding  position  in  sports, 
technical  writing,  or  PR.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  ability— extensive  sports  back- 
grountl.  Box  639,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


REFUGEE  from  California  k<x>kery 
seeks  job-  features,  layout.  cart<K>ns. 
pics.  Fortyish.  Eastern  states.  Box  648, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  59,  woman.  18 
years'  in  journalism — 32  aw-anls.  Box 
624.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  seeks 
large  circulation,  progressive  paper. 
Strong  on  features;  cover  high  schools, 
college;  some  pro  ball.  Vet.  31.  mar¬ 
rie*!.  Minimum:  $1.70.  Box  6.75.  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  COPY-MAKEUP  EDITOR 
with  almtwt  4  years'  experience  on  two 
of  the  nation's  leading  metroiwlitan 
papers  wants  challenging  e<liting  or 
editing-writing  job.  Would  prefer 
Area  1.  Box  6.72,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OLD-PRO  loves  newspapering 
an*l  thi  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Pre¬ 
fers  metro  daily  photography,  but  very 
strong  in  reporting  and  writing  fea¬ 
tures.  government,  politics,  or  labor; 
also  backgrcnind  in  desk  ami  etiitorial. 
Samples,  resume,  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance  | 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Spe.iks 
Spanish.  U.S.,  Mexico.  Robert  Mattson. 
Box  612.  Tucson.  Ariz.  85702. 

OHIO  PROFESSIONAL  WRITER.  II 
years'  newspaper,  two  years’  agency 
experience.  Now  free-lancing  full  time. 
Send  for  resume.  William  A.  Gold. 
2436  N.  Revere  Rd.,  Akron.  Ohio  44313. 

I  PAN-AMERICAN  GAMES  COVERAGE 
bv  experienced  sports  writer  at  reason¬ 
able.  cost.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.Y.  METALS-BUSINE.SS  WRITER 
I  5  years’  experience — excellent  contacts 
—  seeking  to  supplement  regular  p*li- 
torial  position.  Box  623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


“YOUR  MAN  IN  N.Y.C.’’— Elitor- 
Writer.  10  years’  experience  from  the 
general  to  the  specific  to  suit  your 
nee*ls.  Box  651,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Joumalistic-minde*l  BA.  Seeks  staff  job. 
Box  615.  Somerville,  N.J.  08876,  or 
(201)  722-8411. 


ARHST/RETOUCHER  with  cartooning  mAN/WIFE  SEEK  WEEKLY,  small 
tnd  Izyout.  metro^litan  daily  expen-  <laily  spot.  J-grads,  young,  experience*!, 
enc*.  seeking  challOTge.  I  will  travw  capable.  Will  relocate  Sept,  if  oppor- 
wiT  Box  463,  Editor  &  tunity  right.  Minimum  $225  for  both. 

I  Box  633.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

aggressive  ad  salesman— Lay¬ 
out  background.  Age  49.  Small  Mich, 
or  Ohio  city.  Now  large  Calif,  circula- 
“0#.  Available  June.  Excellent  refer- 
mcea.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  ASSIGNMENT  WANTED  for 
gtxxl  woman  reporter  on  morning  or 
evening  daily  in  city  of  10(1.000-1.000.- 
000.  (Competent  feature  writer.  A.B.. 
English  major,  political  science;  3*^ 
years’  news  experience ;  6  years'  PR 
and  relate*!  work.  Reliable — conscien¬ 
tious.  Box  649,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  | 
magazine  layout.  Prefer  challenge  of  ! 
photo  editing.  Experience,  references, 
under  40.  Box  596.  Elitor  &  Publisher 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  , 

Six  years’  tliversifie*!  press  phot*)graphy  . 
experience,  9  years  studio  owner,  4 
years  sales  representative  for  interna¬ 
tional  photographic  manufacturers  in 
Canada  and  U.S.A.,  seeks  p*>sition  as 
press  jihotographer  with  progressive 
publication.  Speaks  six  languages  flu¬ 
ently.  Will  reltxiate  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
Victor  Singer,  634  Pleasant  St.,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Mass.  01602.  (AC  617)  752-4706. 

VIETNAM  VETERAN  with  1-year  ex¬ 
perience  as  First  Infantry  Division 
photographer/reporter ;  was  responsible 
for  Battalion  Information  Office;  had  6 
photos  and  5  stories  appear  in  U.S. 
Would  like  to  return  as  photographer. 
Four  years  college.  Box  619.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  can’t 
think  of  another  way  to  make  a  snow 
scene.  Actually,  doesn’t  even  want  to 
see  one  again.  ’Thus,  seeks  spot  in  the 
sun  (or  fog)  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  on  a  metro  or  large  suburban 
daily.  Samples,  resume,  references 
upon  request.  Box  641,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  marrie*!,  wants  to  learn  opera¬ 
tion  of  newer  paper  web  offset  iiress. 
Days  only.  Prefer  Areas  1.  2.  Box  614, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRINTER.  20  years’  news  background. 
General  foreman  experience — TTS. 
photo  composition;  some  computer. 
Served  local  union  officer,  scale  com¬ 
mittee.  Seeks  position  of  responsibility. 
Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  45  —  or¬ 
iented  all  phases  of  production :  letter- 
press.  offset,  hot  and  cold  type.  Box 
579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  .36. 
stymied  by  present  management,  seeks 
challenging  public  relations  or  publica¬ 
tions  ix»ition.  Eleven  years’  experience 
on  leading  magazines;  promotion,  pro¬ 
duction,  layout,  writing,  plus  extensive 
travel,  public  contact.  Current  salary: 
$13,500.  Box  653,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  seeks  creative  job 
with  corporation  or  agency  in  Area  1. 
Almost  four  years’  experience  on 
leading  metropolitan  papers.  Box  642, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  DYNAMIC  SMALL-TOWN 
sports  editor  seeks  PR  position  with 
college  or  university,  preferably  in 
s|x)rts  information.  College  grad  with 
military  obligation  fulfille*! :  also  have 
experience  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing:  have  ability  to  get  along  with  pe*)- 
ple.  Reply  Box  631,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyoble  with  order! 

4-times  .  SOc  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1- time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS’’ 

4- times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  FM 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

What  Is  News  ? 

The  fifth  Roper  study,  done 
for  the  Television  Information 
Office,  says  that  64%  of  adult 
Americans  get  most  of  their 
news  from  television.  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  mentioned  by  55%. 
The  last  study  done  in  1964  gave 
television  58%  and  newspapers 
56  fr . 

Here  is  the  question  asked  by 
the  researchers  in  1,998  inter¬ 
views: 

“First,  I’d  like  to  ask  you 
where  you  usually  get  most  of 
your  news  about  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  today  —  from 
the  newspapers  or  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  or  magazines  or  talking 
to  people  or  where?” 

Since  most  newspapers  devote 
a  major  part  of  their  space  to 
coverage  of  local  news  that 
television  stations  have  neither 
the  manpower  nor  the  available 
air  time  to  cover,  we  wonder  if 
that  phrase  “most  of  your  news 
about  w'hat’s  going  on  in  the 
world  today”  isn’t  a  bit  mis¬ 
leading. 

For  instance,  when  the  Roper 
inter\’iewers  asked  “from  what 
source  did  you  become  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  candidates 
for  city  (town)  and  county  of¬ 
fices?”  newspapers  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  44%  and  television  by 
32%.  The  question  about  state 
offices  gave  newspapers  41% 
and  television  50%. 

Candidates  for  state  and  na¬ 
tional  office  are  usually  well  cov¬ 
ered  by  television  during  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns.  We  wonder 
what  the  results  would  have 
been  had  the  question  been 
phrased  to  inquire  about  the 
day-in-day-out  coverage  of  the 
legislature,  the  city  council,  and 
mayor’s  office  or  the  governor’s 
office. 

What  kind  of  news  does  the 
interviewee  think  is  meant  by 
that  first  question? 

*  *  « 

Why  doesn’t  some  newspaper 
organization  try  to  break  this 
down? 

Why  are  more  than  61,000,- 
000  copies  of  daily  newspapers 
bought  every  day?  Many  studies 
have  been  made  showing  that 
newspapers  have  high  reader- 
ship  in  all  departments.  There 
are  so  many  individual  news 
items  in  the  average  newspaper 
on  a  vast  number  of  subjects 
local,  national  and  foreign,  that 
are  never  even  mentioned  over 
the  air.  We  know  from  previous 
studies  that  people  read  them. 
Don’t  they  remember  them? 


at  Thirty 


It  is  inconceivable  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  would  say  upon 
reflection  that  they  get  most  of 
their  news  from  a  source  that 
gives  them  so  little. 

The  question  “most  of  the 
news  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  today”  is  a  lulu. 
“What  is  going  on  in  the  world” 
may  mean  one  thing  to  one  per¬ 
son  and  something  different  to 
another. 

What  is  “the  world?”  Does  it 
have  to  do  only  with  things  in¬ 
ternational,  or  does  it  include 
what  happens  down  at  city  hall, 
or  down  the  block,  or  with  one’s 
neighbors? 

We  just  don’t  believe  that 
61,000,000  newspai>ers  are  read 
by  95,000,000  people  every  day 
just  for  the  comics  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  listings. 


N.Y.  Printers 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


He  then  moved  on  to  a  press 
conference  in  the  offices  of  the 
Publishers  Association.  There, 
he  explained :  “There  are  certain 
impediments  to  the  offer  that 
we  want  to  clear  up  before  we 
make  a  counter  offer.  One  of 
them  is  that  they  are  asking  us 
to  take  more  than  a  one-year 
contract  which  we  are  willing  to 
consider  if  it  is  properly  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  cost  of  living  adjust¬ 
ment.  But  the  proposal  on  cost 
of  living  is  that  for  every  per¬ 
centage  of  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  we  would  receive  a  one 
half  percent  adjustment.  That 
is  only  half  enough.  My  reaction 
to  this  proposal  is  that  it’s  in¬ 
sufficient  and  it’s  misstated. 
They  state  an  offer  of  7  percent 
the  first  year,  then  they  turn 
around  and  they  w'ould  have  us 
deduct  from  the  money  the  7 
percent  would  generate,  the 
cost  of  certain  improvements  in 
working  conditions.  The  7  per¬ 
cent  becomes  actually  6^^. 

Percentages  Questioned 

“In  the  second  year  they  offer 
a  4  percent  increase  but  it  is  not 
in  progression.  The  4  percent 
would  be  based  upon  the  origfinal 
scale  of  the  expired  contract  so 
that  it  is  actually  not  4  percent 
but  3  and  two-thirds  percent. 
Then  in  the  third  year,  the  offer 
is  5  percent  but  is  based  upon 
the  old  contract,  5  percent  of 
the  expiring  figure  of  $151.85, 


so  instead  of  5  percent  it  is  4 
and  two-thirds  percent. 

So  they  misstate  the  per¬ 
centages  in  the  first  place.  In 
the  second  case  they  do  not  offer 
adequate  cost  of  living  protec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  third  case  we 
are  opposed  to  deducting  from 
the  percentages.” 

Powers  was  asked  if  the  offer 
was  not  a  good  compromise.  He 
replied:  “We  had  suggested  a 
20  percent  increase  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations  for  one  year 
.  .  .  but  we  are  not  looking  for  a 
strike;  we  seek  a  negotiated 
agreement  and  will  continue 
bargaining.”  He  said  the  chapel 
meetings  of  indefinite  duration 
would  continue.  He  could  not 
say  whether  they  would  lead  to  a 
lockout,  “that’s  something  for 
the  publishers  to  decide.” 

The  Big  6  leader  said  he 
thought  that  the  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  in  negotiations  with  the 
News  would  also  be  applicable 
in  contracts  with  the  New  York 
Times,  World  Journal  Tribune, 
the  Long  Island  Press,  and  the 
Star-Journal. 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  inter¬ 
viewed  outside  the  Publishers 
Association  offices,  told  E&P: 
“I  think  this  whole  situation  is 
bad.  The  printers  are  using 
leadpipe  blackmail  techniques. 
Can  you  imagine  how  much  this 
package  is  going  to  cost  when 
spread  across  the  board,  when 
overtime  and  other  fringes  have 
to  be  paid?” 

‘Able  lo  Pay  More’ 

Pow'ers  told  newsmen  the 
average  take  home  pay  of  news¬ 
paper  printer  in  New  York 
City  was  $127  after  deductions, 
“which  is  certainly  not  enough 
for  a  married  man  with  chil¬ 
dren.”  He  said  commercial 
printers  earned  $10  a  week  more 
than  newspaper  printers.  He 
said  “we  are  convinced  the  News 
is  able  to  pay  a  lot  more  than 
they  are  offering  in  this  pro¬ 
posal.” 

Speaking  for  the  “newspaper 
community  generally,”  John  J. 
Gaherin,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said:  “I  am 
quite  surprised  at  the  manner 
in  which  this  very  progressive, 
generous  offer  by  the  News  has 
been  received  .  .  .  after  many 
weeks  of  long,  hard  collective 
bargaining.  We  sit  here  this 
morning  without  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  printers’  price  is. 
There’s  nothing  we’ve  been  able 
to  achieve  in  our  negotiations 
so  far  that  gives  us  any  relief 
from  outmoded  rules  and  the 
right  to  introduce  new  effi¬ 
ciencies.  .  .  . 

“I  feel  the  technique  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  has  been  sort  of 
laid  aside  and  the  lead  pipe 
rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  news¬ 


paper  has  been  substituted  as 
the  weapon.”  Gaherin  called  the 
chapel  meetings  “an  illegal 
strike.” 

He  said  the  statement  about 
“average  pay  of  $127  take- 
home  was  not  accurate  U'cause 
since  1950  the  printers  have  al¬ 
located  large  parts  of  each  wage 
increase  to  health  and  welfare 
programs,  pensions,  holidays, 
sick  leave,  etc.  The  real  cost  of 
keeping  a  printer  working  ig 
about  $180  a  week,  Gaherin 
said. 

Asked  if  the  New’s  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  pressure  by  the 
printers,  had  there  been  a  pri¬ 
vate  declaration  of  unity  by  the 
other  newspapers  which  also 
makes,  them  close,  Gahei  in  said: 
“If  we  come  to  that  bridge,  each 
paper  on  its  own  will  have  to 
make  a  determination  at  that 
particular  time.” 

• 

Gen.  Westmoreland 
At  AP  Luncheon 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  announced 
this  week  that  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  commander  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Viet  Nam,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
at  the  members’  luncheon,  April 
24,  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  The  general  will  also 
answer  questions  from  the  audi¬ 
ence. 


He  won  kudos  with  "Giant 
Escargots  a  la  Moonmaid.” 
He  dreamed  up  that  dish 
for  50  colleagues  at  the 
last  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  convention.  He’s 
won  more  AAAS  awards  for 
science  writing  than  any 
other  U.S.  newspaperman. 
His  name:  William  HineSi 
His  job:  Syndicated  Science 
and  Space  editor  of  The 
Washington  Star.  Another 
reason  influential  Wash¬ 
ington  reads  The  Star. 

The 

Washington 
Star 


0 
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"M/e  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
paste-up  in  January 


. . .  haven't  had  a  serious 
work  pile-up  since" 


Lyle  Smith 

Composing  Room  Supt. 
THE  STATE  JOURNAL 
Lansing.  Michigan 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  "M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,’’  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Well-stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many 
sizes  in  Bodoni,  Karnak,  Cheltenham, 
Qothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black, 
Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces. 


A  pair  of  new  Model  “M”  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises 
of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs.  Im¬ 
proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why. 


A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 
to  zinc  height,  making  them  extremely 
light  and  easy  to  handle  In  the  paste-up 
operation. 
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From  left:  Judy  Nickel!,  Rose  Marie  Walker,  Barbara  Taylor,  Betty  Alexander,  Katy  Woolston,  Margie  Taylor  and  Urith  Lucas. 


Women  staffers  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  an  after¬ 
noon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  take  accomplishment 
seriously.  The  evidence:  Twenty-eight  individual  awards 
in  the  recent  New  Mexico  Press  Women’s  annual  compe¬ 
tition. 

Education  editor  Rose  Marie  Walker  led  the  state  in 
first  place  honors  — five.  In  addition,  she  captured  one 
second  and  three  thirds. 

Betty  Alexander  and  Katy  Woolston  were  judged  New 
Mexico’s  best  in  the  photography  layout  and  series  clas¬ 


sifications.  They  also  took  two  second  place  awards  and 
one  third. 

Women’s  editor  Barbara  Taylor,  Judy  Nickell,  Margie 
Taylor  and  Urith  Lucas  scored  heavily  in  seconds  and 
thirds,  Barbara  Taylor  alone  winning  five  seconds.  \ 

These  honors  to  its  women  followed  by  six  weeks  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune  winning  first  place  in  community 
service  among  New  Mexico  dailies  for  the  sixth  time  in 
seven  years. 

It  is  recognition  in  keeping  with  Tribune  tradition. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUEROUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALO-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 


•  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  • 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


HOUYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FU.)  NEWS 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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